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^ This book has been prepared for the use of those 







second year men at Yale College who are pur- 
suing a course in the history of English literature. 
While the selections show Addison's work as a 
whole, his verse as well as his prose, they are not 
designed for the special student of Eighteenth cen- 
tury writings. 

The text is that of Tickell's 1721 edition. This 
has been chosen because it represents Addison's 
final revision of his work. This text has been care- 
fully collated with the first editions of the poems, 
and with the original sheets of the Tatler and the 
Spectator. The variants are printed at the bottom 
of each page. In many cases they are unimpor- 
tant, but often they throw light both on Addison's 
method of composition and his thought, and there- 
fore they should be of value to the teacher. The 
original sheets of the Freeholder are rare. They 
are not to be found in the British Museum nor in 
the Bodleian; the Yale library has the first twenty 
issues only. The Freeholder papers have there- 
fore been collated with the first collected edition, 
1716. Throughout these selections the spelling 
has been modernized and the original capitals and 
italics have not been reproduced. 
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iv PREFACE, 

The editor takes this opportunity of thanking for 
their assistance Professors Lounsbury, Beers, and 
Cross, and Mr. Keogh of the Yale library. 

Ck>nnecticut Hall, Yale College, 
March 1st, 1906. 
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LIFE OF ADDISON. 

Joseph Addison was born at Milston, Wiltshire, 
on May ist, 1672. His father, Launcelot Addison, 
had been English chaplain at Dunkirk, 1660-1662, 
and at Tangier, 1662-1670. In 1683 he was ap- 
pointed Dean of Lichfield. He was known as a 
writer and recorded his foreign experiences in 
three books. West Barbary, 1671 ; The Present 
State of the Jews (more particularly relating to 
those of Barbary) 1675, ^"^ '^^^ Moors BaMed, 
being a discourse concerning Tangier, especially 
when it was under the Earl of Teviot, 1681. 

Little is known of Addison's early days. He was 
sent to school at Amesbury, Salisbury, and Lich- 
field, finally entering the Charter-House, London, 
where he met Steele. In 1687 he became a mem- 
ber of Queen's College, Oxford. He obtained in 
1689 a demyship at Magdalen College, where his 
classical attainments and especially his facility in 
writing Latin verse, soon brought him to promi- 
nence, and in 1698 he was elected to a fellowship 
which he held until 171 1. 

Of a deeply r'eligious nature, with a father prom- 
inent in the Church, it was natural that Addison 
should prepare himself to take orders, but Charles 
Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, saw in him 
vii 



viii LIFE OF ADDISON. 

a valuable man for the Government. He obtained 
for Addison a pension of £300 a year, with which 
he was sent abroad to fit himself by study and 
travel for a diplomatic position. He left England 
in the Fall of 1699 and returned about September, 
1703. The first year he spent in France, at Blois 
and Paris. He found the men of letters in France 
" easy of access " and met Malebranche and 
Boileau " who puts himself in a passion when he 
talks with any one that has not a high respect for 
the ancients.'' ^ His French studies are apparent in 
the many allusions he makes to French writers and 
critics. In general, they confirmed him in his 
admiration for the Classics. 

Leaving Paris for Marseilles he passed through 
Orange where he notices " Marius's triumphal arch 
and ye Remains of a Roman Amphitheatre that are 
. more worth than the whole principality." He em- 
barked at Marseilles for Italy but was driven back 
by a storm, and leaving the ship at Savona, he con- 
tinued his journey on land, crossing the mountains 
to Genoa. On July 2, 1701, he writes from Rome 
that it is " the pleasantest city I have yet seen. One 
can scarce hear the name of a Hill or river near it 
that does not bring to mind a piece of a Classic 
Authour."^ He was evidently well received here, 
and mentions a call made upon him by a prelate 
who had been imprisoned by the Inquisition, " a 
man of Learning and a Virtuoso, but too free a 
thinker. The very morning he was seized he had 
done me the honour of a Visite." ^ 

(*) Three letters of Addison, Athenaum No. 3175, September i, i888. 
(») Ibii (») Ibid. 



LIFE OF ADDISON. ix 

Returning to England in the Fall of 1703, Addi- 
son found himself without employment, for his 
political friends, the Whigs, were not in control, 
and he must have depended chiefly upon his fellow- 
ship for support. His Campaign, Dec. 14, 1704, 
started him on his successful career. In 1705 he 
published his Remarks on Italy, a book popular 
enough to be parodied. In 1707 he brought out 
the Present State of the War, perhaps his most ef- 
fective political pamphlet, and in 1708 he was 
elected to Parliament. He was a member of the 
House of Commons from 1708 until his death. 
After holding minor offices he was sent in 1709 to 
Ireland as secretary to Lord Wharton, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and was also made Keeper of 
the Records. 

His success in politics but stimulated his literary 
ambition. The Tatler, 1709-1710, and the Specta-K 
tor, 1710-1711, proved him to be the first essayist! 
of his day and gave him a prestige that few writers 
have enjoyed. In 1707 he brought out an opera, 
Rosamond, which failed to please the town, but in 
1713 he retrieved himself by his CgU^^'^^ich met 
with unusual success. In this same year he pub- 
lished the Guardian, and in 17 14 revived the Spec- 
tator which ran from June i8th, to December 20th. 
In 171 5 he wrote the Freeholder to support the 
Hanoverian succession. He married, August, 1716, 
Charlotte Countess of Warwick. His only child> 
a daughter, died unmarried in 1797. In 1717 he 
was given his highest office, that of Secretary of 
State, but h^ resigned this position the following 



X LIFE OF ADDISON. 

year, and was retired with a pension of £1500. 
He died at Holland House, June 17, 1719. 

In reviewing the career of Addison the most 
striking fact in it is the universal esteem with which 
he was regarded in that time of political bitterness 
and fierce hatreds. Pope alone attacked him, but 
the character of Atticus in his Epistle to Dr, Ar- 
buthnot is not, as Thackeray called it, a " black 
wound." ^ Modern criticism has shown beyond ca- 
vil that Pope by his jealousy and malice is disquali- 
fied as a witness against Addison. No man of either 
party was so beloved. When the Whigs went 
down in disastrous defeat, Addison was returned to 
Parliament. " I believe if he had a mind to be 
chosen king he would hardly be refused." writes 
Swift.^ Mrs. Manjy, whose pen was dipped in 
gall, can only urge against Addison that he has 
abandoned literature for politics.* " O pity ! that 
politics and sordid interest should have carried 
him out of the road of Helicon. Why did he 
prefer gain to glory.? .... Virgil himself 
nor Virgil's greater master. Homer, could not boast 
of finer qualifications than Maro [Addison] : Maro! 
who alone of all the poets truly inspired, could 
degenerate his godlike soul, prostitute that in- 
born genius, all those noble accomplishments of 
his, for gold, turn. awUy his eyes from the delici6us 
gardens of Parnassus, of which he was already in 
possession, to tread the wandering maze of busi- 
ness." 

(*) Thackeray, English Humourists^ Pope. 

(*) Journal to Stella^ Oct. 12, 1710. 

(*) Memoirs of Europe towards the close of the Eighth Century, 1710, page 



THE WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 

As a writer, Addison's career was determined 
by two ruling passions, to enlarge upon the popu- 
lar phrase of his day. These were his whole-souled i 
admiration for Greek and Roman literature, and\ 
his desire, or better, his determination to reform 
the taste, the manners and the morals of his time. J 
He does not leave the reader to infer these govern- 
ing principles, he states them repeatedly in the 
clearest language, and they give to even his most 
trifling essays a rare and gracious dignity, and to 
all his writings a sense of unity which the works 
of his greatest contemporaries do not possess. 

By nature, Addison was s elf-controlle d. Steele 
well describes him when he said that with "pati- 
ence, foresight, and temperate address" he "al- 
ways waited and stemmed the torrent."^ Others 
might plunge headlong into the stream of life; 
for Addison moderation and not impulse was the 
rule of_fixiatence. His mind was essentially a 
judicial one, and the restraint for whicji critics 
have praised him was a matter of temperament 
rather than of conscious choice. With such a 
character, he first becomes known as a scholar with- 
out pedantry, a veritable lover of books. He gives 
his days and nights to the Classics ; even Pope did 
not surpass him in his reverence for the " bards 

(*) The Theatr§ No. 12, Jao. 2 to April 5, 1720. 

xi 



xii THE WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 

triumphant! born in happier days." In his Italian 
travels, his mind dwells on the descriptions of Italy 
which he found in the Latin poets, and that land 
of lyric inspiration serves but as a commentary on 
their lines. Though he constantly cites Homer, 
Plato, and Aristotle, yet he quotes more often the 
Latin writers. Naturally a close student of the 
Augustan age, he was also thoroughly familiar 
with the poets of the Silver age, and the Latin 
writers of the Renaissance. His own Latin verses 
won the admiration of scholars and were regarded 
as models of style. It may be said that his mind 
took its temper from Rome rather than from 
Athens. Landor asserted that in his own writings, 
he was sometimes at a loss for the right English 
word, but never for the Latin one. Similarly when 
Addison wishes to illustrate or enforce a statement, 
the Latin story, the Latin phrase comes inevitably 
to his mind. A single illustration will suffice. He 
is familiar with the tale of the duel of the lutanist 
and the nightingale, but he has read it in Strada's 
hexameters, and makes no reference to Ford's 
rendering of the story, nor to Crashaw's master- 
piece.* 

Addison's study of the Classics confirmed his 
instinctive tastes, and led him to seek in his own 
verse for self-restraint, polish, and good-sense. 
Despite his admiration for Milton, there could be 
no sweet disorder in the dress of his Muse, in 
whose singing we never hear those "nameless 
graces which no methods teach." The "lays of 
artful Addison " are indeed " coldly correct." * 

(*) Tatler, No. 119. (*) See The Enthusiastt 1740, by Joseph Warton. 
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His formal poems are faint not only in their ex- 
pression, but in their thought. Gray was hardly 
too severe when in a letter to Horace Walpole he 
declared that Addison had not " above three or 
four notes in poetry, sweet enough indeed, like 
those of a German flute, but such as soon tire and 
satiate the ear with their frequent return."^ The 
Account of the Greatest English Poets is inter- 
esting only as showing the attitude of a brilliant 
student of twenty-two towards the literature of 
his own land. The much admired Letter from 
Italy and the fortune-bringing Campaign have at 
the best a certain eloquence. The descriptions in the 
Letter are faint and conventional. The Campaign, 
in spite of Macaulay's eulogy, is by no means free 
from bombast and exaggeration. It lacks the one 
quality which above all others it should possess — 
the gaudium certaminis, and there is more of the 
shock of battle in a single page of Marmion than 
in all its hundreds of lines. ^ As a piece of Dramatic 
verse, Cato, the admiration of Voltaire, possesses 
passages of fine declamation, but the authentic 
voice of Tragedy is rarely heard in it.*' The in- 
terest in Addison's longer poems is, accordingly, 
an historical interest ; his name has saved them, and 
the lines which we read and reread for the pure 
delight of verse, the phrases that haunt the memory, 
are few indeed. Though a much better versifier 
than Swift, yet with Swift Addison lacked the 
poet ic tem perament. His hymns are tfie excep- 
tion to this statement. When he forgets his Classic 
models, when hexameters and heroic couplets no 

{}) The letter is not dated. See Tovey's Letters of Thomas Gray, page 183. 
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longer " invade his ear," and he writes as the old 
ballads taught him to write, with simplicity and 
sincerity of feeling, then he becomes the poet. Ad- 
dison had defended the ballads, unshaken by the 
deadliest of all weapons, contemptuous ridicule, 
and the ballads in their turn came to his aid. What 
they taught him may be measured by the distance 
between 

With floods of gore that from the vanquished fell 
The marshes stagnate, and the rivers swell. 
Mountains of slain lie heaped upon the ground, 
Or midst the roarings of the Danube drowned ; 
Whole captive hosts the conqueror detains 
In painful bondage, and inglorious chains.^ 

and 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew Thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired, 

Obedient to Thy will ; 
The sea that roared at Thy command, 

At Thy command was still." 

It was in his prose that Addison's studies aided 
him. Not only do the Classics supply him with\ 
ideas, with illustrations, with a critical method, but! 
they undoubtedly showed him the value of style, j 
Warton was informed that Addison " was so ex- 

(*) TAe Campaign, lines 351-356. 
(*) S^ctator, No. 489, There is a foint echo of Hopkins and Sternhold's 
metrical vei^on of the Psalms in the cadences of Addison's Hymns. 
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tremely nice in polishing his prose compositions 
that when almost a whole impression of a Spec- 
tator was worked off, he would stop the press, to 
insert a new preposition or conjunction." ^ The 
notes to this edition show that he was not satisfied 
with what he had written, even when he had 
printed it, but that he constantly sought perfection 
of form. In a preface to the Toiler Steele wrote 
" This town is never good-natured enough to raise 
one person without depressing another," ^ and in 
that sentence, Steele unconsciously foretold his 
own fate. He has been used so often as the foil for 
Addison's personal and literary virtues, that to 
compare the two writers seems an ungracious task. 
To contrast their methods of work, however, shows 
with such clearness Addison's regard for style, that 
the comparison is essential to estimate his achieve- 
ment. 

We are prone to forget as we read the Spectators, 
that the greater part of the papers are not essays^ 
composed in tranquil moods when the impulse tc 
write made itself felt; they are to be regarded 
rather as leading articles in a modern daily paper.\ 
Then as now, the editors could not linger over their 
work, there could be no weeks of reflection when 
the presses were waiting for the manuscript. In I 
spite of this fact, Addison always writes with care 
and precisjon. Steele, on the other hand, tre- 
quenny~appears as a journalist pressed for copy, 
who sends his pages to the printer without the 
slightest revision. The following sentence is found 

<*) Warton. Essay on tfU Genius and IVritinrs ofPope^ fifth edition, 1805, 
Vol. I. p. 145. («) No. 4. * ' ^' 
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in one of Steele's Tatlers : " If reflection upon a 
man in poverty, whom we once knew in riches, is 
an argument of commiseration with generous 
minds, sure old age, which is a decay from that 
vigour which the young possess, and must cer- 
tainly (if not prevented against their will) arrive 
at, should be more forcibly the object of that 
reverence which honest spirits are inclined to, from 
a sense of being liable themselves to what they ob- 
serve has already overtaken others." * With Addii 
son, every phrase, every paragraph, every essay- 
has, to quote his criticism of Paradise Lost, a be- \ 
ginning, a middle, and an end. 

But mere cor rectness of st vle is not all that he 
sought, he desired 'itnd ABl&med in his writings ease, 
and grace. Johnson's adequate praise of AddisSi??' 
style is^iten misquoted by omitting his qualifying 
phrase. " Whoever," he wrote, " wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, elegant 
^but not ostentatious, must give his nights and days 
■to the study of Addison." ^ Familiar and elegant 
is indeed a just characterization, b^it ease and. 
grace do not completely satisfy us, and there are[ 
secrets of style that Addison never learned. In his 
best moments, his prose has a tender cadence that 
lingers in the ear. " I then turned again to the 
vision which I had been so long contemplating : but 
instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hol- 
low valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels grazing upon the sides of it." * " When I 
look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 

(») No. ao7. (») Life of Addison. («) Spectator, No. 159. 
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envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed side 
by side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I reflect with sor- 
row and astonishment on the little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day when we shall all of us be con^ 
temporaries, and make our appearance together," ^ 
On the other hand, his style is seldom forceful; it 
lacks energy and strength. With all his study, 
there is no epi grammatic quality in his prose, and 
his thotigEt rarely condenses iiTsbme weighty sen-^ 
tence that by~its~sHeer power seizes the mind of 
the reader. " Marriage enlarges the scene of our 
happiness and miseries. A marriage of love is 
pleasant; a marriage of interest easy; and a mar- 
riage, where both meet, happy," ^ he writes in an es- 
say which has only to be compared with Bacon's ut- 
terances on Love and Marriage to show how Addi- 
son disappouitajls.Jwhen we seek for vigorous ex-/ 
pression. Never, even in the Vision of Mirzah or 
the papers on Westminster Abbey, do we hear 
flie deep and solemn music of the Urn Burial In 
an essay on Books, a subject that would appeal to 

(») Sp$ftiUw, No. 26. («) SMtoiffr» No. ;6r. 
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Addison, he writes : " There is no other method of 

> fixing those thoughts which arise and disappear in 
the mind of man, and transmitting them to the last 
periods of time ; no other method of giving a per- 
manency to our ideas, and preserving the knowl- 
i \ J edge of any particular person, when his body is 
, \Ar mixed with the common mass of matter, and his 
V y/-«oul retired into the world of spirits. Books are 
r^ the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, 
^ which are delivered down from generation to gen- 
eration, as presents to the posterity of those who 
are yet unborn." ^ 

Turning to a passage in Milton's prose that Ad- 
dison may well have known, we see that vigour of 
phrase, that imagination which is lacking in Addi- 
, son's style. 

"Who kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, 
God's image, but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself, kills the image of Gk)d, as it 
were in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth, but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
upon purpose to a life beyond life." ^ 
J Addison' s^ style, then, charms rath f^r ^^ft" "^- 
/ presses the^reattef, 11 is as clear as cryst al We 
may compare it to a win3owtlir3nfRwnose glass, 
clear and translucent as the very air itself, we look 
out upon the life of the Queen Anne age. But 
there are times when we seek the deeper shades of 
the storied window, those subtle colourings "of 
night, and light, and the half light," and this Addi- 
son rarely gives us. " I have always been an 

0) S^ectatffr. No. 166. (>) AreopagUka, 
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admirer of Addison," writes Landor, "and the 
oftener I read him, I mean his prose, the more he 
pleases me. Perhaps it is not his style, which, 
however, is easy and graceful and harrnoniQiis,.-a«^ 
the sweet temperature of thought in which we al- 
ways find him, and the attractive countenance, if " 
you will allow nie the expression, with which he 
meets me upon every occasion." ^ 

With all his care in writing, the contents of the <- — 
essays were of supreme importance to Addison. 
He was not a word-mosaic artificer, to quote Wil- 
liam Watson's phrase; he considered himself a*- 
teacher, a censor. Art for him was not the creation/ 
of beauty or primarily its interpretation; it wasl 
rather a moral force, a means for regenerating so-' 
ciety. To instructjhe age meant more to him than^i--- 
merely to delight it. In reading the essays, it will 
be noticed that they fall into f9ur general classes: 
essays on religious topics, papers descriptive pi the \ 
life and manners of the day, critical essays, and \ 
chafacteF'sfudies. We shall consider them briefly 
in this order. ' \ 

John Richard Green, in his selections from Addi- qJIi^ 
son, omits all the religious papers, for " Graceful ^..^ 
and earnest as such speculations may be, it is hard; ^ju/s. 
to reaaTHefh without a yawn." ^ " His religion,"/ ^^^^^r 
writes Professor Beers, ^' is ^f the rationalizing \ 

type, a religion of common sense, a belief resting ^ 
upon logical deductions, a system of ethics in 
which the supernatural is reduced to the lowest 
terms." ^ As we read Addison's prose, we feel that 

(*) Imagnary Conversations^ Samuel Johnson and Home Tooke, 

(*) Introduction, p. xxiii. 

(•) A History of English Ramanticism in the Eighteenth Century^ p. 43. 
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j his strongest^ feeling was undoubtedly his reHgious 

jjfeeljng. He was the child of the manse, faithful 
to its traditions, the firm ally of the Church. " It 
is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tully, and a 
thousand other ancient moralists, without being a 
greater and a better man for it," * he wrote, and 
following the example of the ancients, he also 

/^wished to make his readers jnorally^better. As 
-nthis could not be done by a mere process of re- 

Nfinement, by delicate suggestion, he becomes the 
jpreacher, frank and outspoken. There is much 
truth in Maundeville's sneering description of Ad- 
dison as a parson in a tie wig, for many of his es- 
says are sermons, in all probability the only sermons 
to which hundreds of men and women gave heed.^ 
His religion was a practical one, a religion adapted 
to the life of his day. There was nothing of th e, 
i ^ ' myst ic in him, t he " winged mysteries in divinity, 



and airy subtleties in religion " had little attraction 
for him. riean Ijyipp" chari ty towards his fellow - 
man, gr atitude and reverence towards his Make r 
made up his creed . When Montagu obtained for 
Addison a government pension, he declared that he 
would do the Church no other injury than that of 
keeping Mr. Addison out of it, but in reality he 
did the Church the greatest service, for from no 
pulpit could Addison have preached so effectively 
as he did from his Spectator chair. 

The papers on life and manners form the greater 
part of Addison's writings. As he regarded the 

(») Toiler, No. 108. 

(*) 1 hardly know, or rather I>now very well, what success a newspaper full 
of sermons would have in France. In England it was extraordinary, equal to 
that of the most fortunate modem novelist. "Tzxtit*'' History of English 
LiUtaturt, Rook II. Chapter IV. 
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world about him, he felt he must be more than the 
transcriber of its thoughts and actions. The mod- 
ern realist tells his story, and leaves the reader to 
infer the moral, if indeed there be one, but in de- 
picting his age, Addison endeavoured to correct-^ — 
its follies and vices. He perceived that this could 
not be done by his lay sermons alone, but that he 

/could best enforce his teaching by his gift of. 

I humour. Humour is universal in its appeal, it dis- 
arms antagonism, and so he became the satirist, but ' 
the kindly satirist, of his day. Satire, as Art for 
Art's sake, has served often as the cloak for the 
worst of literary sins. Reformers are not always 
as altruistic as they appear, but Addison's sincerity 
was never called in question. Tn ji,<^f fn'c fQTrr^nn'f^ 
_ method of allegory: , Satire i,s t^^ f^'^quf^^ly the 
child ot Knvy and_ Malevolen ce; wi th Addison it 
was tlie" offspnng^jiL Good Sense and Kin dliness. 
Thfer^ aT(i' lwo~distinct moods in satire, the mood oi 
Juvenal on the one hand, and that of Horace on the 
other; the satire of Swift as contrasted with the . 
the satire of Addison. The one wounds where the ; ^ 
other heals. We rise from the reading of GuU ' 
liver's travels shocked and disheartened; the age 
turned from the Spectator entertained and in- 
structed. Avoiding the coarseness of Swift, the^ 
personal attacks of Pope, by a simple appeal toj- ^ 
common sense he changed the thought of his times./ 
We admire a reformer on the condition that he 
leaves us alone, but sets in order the house of our 
neighbour. Chesterfield, in his vain attempt to 
regain the friendship of Johnson, proposed that he 
be given power over the language, to select and re- 
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ject what words he pleased, and that from his de- 
/ cision there should be no appeal. Such an author- 
ity Addison, the " Spectator, Censor, Guardian of 
the age," assumed arbitrarily. He informs his 
readers what books they should read, how they 
should dress, what plays they should admire, what 
entertainments they should shun. He plans their 
education, and discusses their family life. No de- 
«- /.tails are too trivial for him, and we find him ad- 
vising cold baths, and arguing for a diet of beef 
and mutton.^ To-day such a self-imposed censor 
would be greeted with shouts of derision; Addi- 
son's public, far from resenting his dogmatic ad- 
vice, eagerly sought it. He repeats with pardon- 
able pride that he had driven from England ridicu- 
lous fashions and degrading ignorance, and his 
pride was justifiable. It may be doubted whether 
Gulliver* s Travels, for all its popularity and its 
undoubted power, reformed one court abuse or 
seriously moved a single class it attacked. Addi- 
son, in the deepest sense of the phrase, was a civil- 
izing force. 

Much that Addison ridiculed has disappeared 
from memory, and we find that the humour has 
faded from many of the essays. Especially is this 
true of the incessant papers on the vanities and fol- 
lies of the " fair sex," papers which Swift found 
wearisome. In the most brutal line in the language 
concerning women. Pope wrote " every woman is 
at heart a rake." For Addison, every woman was 
at heart a child, he talks to them as to children, and 
as there was no romance in his nature, so there is 

(1) Guardian, No, 102 j T<t(fer, No, 148, 
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none in his writings. Yet if we grow impatient of 
his characterization of the women of his time, we 
must remember that the writers of the day con- 
firm Addison's picture. Writing to a young lady, 
evidently of a good family, Swift says with his 
customary frankness : ^ 

" When I reflect .... I can not conceive 
you (women) to be human creatures, but a sort of 
species hardly a degree above a monkey; who has 
more diverting tricks than any of you .... 
is an animal less mischievous and expensive 
. It is hard that not one gentleman's 
daughter in a thousand should be brought to read 
or understand her own natural tongue, or to be 
judge of the easiest books that are written in it 
. . . . and it is no wonder, when they are not 
so much as taught to spell in their childhood, nor 
can ever attain it in their whole lives. Consider, 
that after all the pains you may be at, you can 
never arrive in point of learning to the perfection 
of a school boy." 

Addison certainly believed that he was giving 
to women a better position in society. In Clara 
Reeve's delightful Progress of Romance,^ the 
learned Euphrasia pays a glowing tribute to Rich- 
ardson, concluding her eulogy with a statement 
that throws many an honest reader into confusion : 
" I should want no other criterion of a good or 
bad heart, than the manner in which a young per- 
son was affected by reading Pamela." Hortensius, 
the man of the party, replied : " Your plaudit is a 

ii) d kf^t*^ *^ ^ vtry young Lady on her Marriage, 
<») Published 1785 ; see page 135. 
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warm one. But Richardson is a writer all your 
own; your sex are more obliged to him and to 
Addison, than to all other men authors/' and this 
praise of Addison reflects the popular opinion. It 
was reserved for Jane Austen, in her spirited de- 
fence of the novel, to attack the Spectator, Speak- 
ing of a girl who regards the novel as a low form 
of literature, she says: 

" Now had the same young lady been engaged 
with a volume of the Spectator, instead of such a 
work (i. e. a novel) how proudly would she have 
produced the book, and told its name ! though the 
chances must be against her being occupied by any 
part of that voluminous publication, of which either 
the matter or manner would not disgust a young 
person of taste ; the substance of its papers so often 
consisting in the statement of improbable circum- 
stances, unnatural characters, and topics of conver- 
sation, which no longer concern any one living, and 
their language too, frequently so coarse as to give 
no very favourable idea of the age that could en- 
dure it." ^ 

That some of the papers, rarely Addison's, reflect 
in part the coarseness of the age, cannot be denied, 
yet it is surprising to read such a severe arraign- 
ment from one who was also a kindly satirist. Can 
it not be that Miss Austen resented the picture of 
her sex which she found in the Spectator, and that 
in her resentment, she forgot the humour that is so 
much akin to her own? Pope was no friendly 
critic, and yet he could write 

(») Northanger Abbey, (1818,) chapter V. 
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Unhappy Dryden ! In all Charles's day, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays ; 
And in our own (excuse some courtly stains) 
No whiter page than Addison remains. 
He, from the taste obscene reclaims our youth, 
And sets the passions on the side of truth, 
Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart.* 

No papers of Addison were read more eagerly 
jjthan his critical ones, for an age that admired the 
Essay on Criticism appreciated to the utmost the 
Spectators on Wit, on Humour, and on Paradise 
Lost, No man was so well qualified as Addison to / 
be the literary critic for his generation, for he 
knew belles-lettres as did no other of his contempo- 
raries. Undoubtedly Swift, Defoe, and Steele had 
seen more of life; as men of action they were su- 
perior to Addison, but/he was by far the greatest 
man of letters of his day. In one of his papers, 
Steele begins with the following typical phrase, 
"As I was tumbling about the town the other day 
in an hackney coach, and delighting myself with 
the busy scenes in the shops on each side of me," ^ 
and Steele has the spirit of the streets, the life and 
movement of London in his essays. On the other 
hand, a typical phrase from Addison would be " As 
I was sitting in my chamber and thinking on a 
subject for my next Spectator'' ^ for Addison saw 
perhaps more in books or in the mirror of his own 
mind, than he did in the external world. If we 
compare his paper on the Royal Exchange or on his 
tour of London with the Fox-hunter with Steele's 

(*) Epistle i0 Augustus, \TS7, 11. 314-220. (*) Spectator ^'^o. SS^, 

(8) Spectator, No. 383. 
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account of his day's sight-seeing in London, we 
fe^l^ddison's inferiority to Steele as a lover of the 
/(mtn} ^But when we compare Addison as a critic 
with Steele or Swift, or Pope, we instantly perceive 
his superiority*) 

Few traits in Addison are more admirable than 
his skill in recommending knowledge gracefully. 
** Pedantry, indeed, in learning is like hypocricy in 
religion," he writes, "a form of knowledge without 
the power of it," ^ and he never seeks to impress 
the reader by his scholarship. He has many 
methods of enticing one to read; he calls attention 
to a piece of literature by an apt quotation, by dis- 
cussing the thoughts in it, and at times he devotes 
whole papers to a resume of a poem or book that 
he admires. To-day his critical papers appear brief 
and . fragmentary, filled with the most obvious 
statements, but Addison knew that the majority of 
his hearers were uneducated and in part he adapted 
his essays to the standard of their intelligence, for 
it is useless to preach when the congregation sleeps. 
He gradually taught the men and women of his day 
to enjoy books and by doing this, as Professor 
Beljame has shown so conclusively, the Spectator 
created that fickle tyrant, the reading public.^ 

As a lover of books, wishing to show their beauty 

to his readers, he chose the method of comparison, 

/taking as the standard of excellence the Greek and 

( Latin classics. " It is impossible for us, who live 

in the latter ages of the world, to make observa- 

(*) spectator^ No. 69 ; Freeholder ^ No. 47 ; Spectator, No. 454. 
(«) Tatler, No. 165. 

(*) Le Public et les Jumtnus de Lettres en Angleierre au Dix-huitiktne 
Slide, Chapitrc III. 
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finpg in rrJHrirmj mnrnlilj, ' r in nn i j r i "l "^ «^int^^n 
■ J^hi r. b h ii v<i? n ot l i K ii In ii il iii l ii n III l i j il l iiii /'^ 
and holding such a belief, he tested m odern writ- 
••-"• in ' ^s hy'^hit\^^\\ ^ ^v - i ^ mtxtTrL^^ ^ Art of '~ 

Poetry. Accordingly much of his criticism on 
Paradise Lost, to quote Professor Gates, is " little 
beyond a conventional and general classification of 
impressions. Addison's words of praise and 
biame are few, literal, abstract, colourless. " Just," 
^ " elegant,'^ " beautiful," " wonderfully beautiful and 
poetical " — these words and phrases and others like 
them, are used again and again; and rarely indeed 
does Addison escape from such tagging gener-| 
alities, and define a personal impression vividly and/ 
imaginatively." ^ Yet with every reservation, the 
Paradise Lost papers were the best examples of 
criticism of a definite work of literature that our 
language possessed, for Dryder^ rnnrerned hims elf 
with gener d questions, with typ^es of com position, 
and f u r!!TF^f v erse. In general Addison in his / 
cri ticisrn did not boldly deviate from the common ' 
track. The world had a vague idea that Milton 
was a great poet, and Addison clarified this general 
impression, and showed why he could stand by the 
side of Virgil and .Homer. In his papers on Chevy 
Chase, however, h !!^ ! -- ^ - V^^^ ' ^^ ^cEciTv> to 

use^lassical standards leads him to absurd rais.- 
statem^nts |n^£raising.,tb&.old ballads, his ,iasiinct 
led him to see beauty where tbe^wprld, to quote Dn , 

Johnson, found only " chiH and lifeless, imbecility /^^ 

and having seen that beauty he became a pleader 
for the "lovely that are hot beTovedT' '' 

(*) spectator f No. 253. (•) Studies and Ap^tciaiionSt page 208. 
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i Addison's genius found its highest expression, 
/not in his religious, social, or critical papers, but 
/ m" those essays in which he po r trayed o r rather 
created characte rs. It is here that he become¥"Ih"e^ 
writer not for his age but for all time.^ Critics 
have shown his indebtedness to the character books, 
and to the drama ; it was Steele who drew the first 
sketch of Sir Roger and gave Addison his oppor- 
tunity, but it was Addison who made Sir Roger one 
of the great characters of our literature. " We 
have no doubt," wrote Macaulay, characteristically, 
" that if Addison had written a novel, on an ex- 
tensive plan, it would have been superior to any 
that we possess." ^ This is precisely what Addison 
could not do, for his plays prove beyond cavil that 
he lacked dramatic ability and the power to con- 
struct a plot, and moreover his novel would have 
lacked ...alL-imnaiice, for it would have had no 
heroine. He gives" us rather detached scenes, he 
paints us a series of miniatures, in the DeCoverly 
papers, a group of full length portraits, not in the 
glaring colours of modern realism, but in subdued 
and quiet tones. He depicts the subtleties of mind/ 
the whimsicalities of character as delicately a^ 
Sterne described the look or the gesture^ and all his 
characters, from the Upholsterer to Sir Roger, live 
and move, and have a being, for Addison could gain 
for them what the modern realist cannot always 
win for the children of his brain — the love and 
admiration of every reader. 

(*) On English and on Continental literature the Spectator extended a pro- 
found influence, which showed itself in obvious imitation. By 1808 two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven papers, modelled on the Spectator^ had appeared in 
England. See Carpenter's Selections from Steele. Oinn& Co. Introduction, VII. 

(*) The Life and WrUings of A ddium. 
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" When we, therefore, choose our companions for 
life," said Addison, ** if we hope to keep both them 
and ourselves in good humour to the last stage of 
it, we m'^st be extremely careful in the choice we 
make. .- . . . When the persons to whom we 
join ourselves can stand an examination, and bear 
the scrutiny, when they mend upon our acquaint- 
ance with them, when they discover new beauties 
the more we search into their characters, our love 
will naturally rise in proportion to their perfec- 
tions." ^ Addison has borne the scrutiny of nearly 
two centuries, he has proved himself a serene and 
noble j pirit , and for those who love what is best 
in our literature, he has become not a classic but, as 
he would wish it, a companion for life. 

0) Tatler, No. 192. 
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Sn Sccount ot tbe (3teatedt KnoUdb Poeta 

To Mr. H. S, April 3d, 1694. 

Sincey dearest Harry, you will needs request 
A short account of all the Muse-possest, 
That, down from Chaucer's days to Dry den* s times , 
Have spent their noble rage in British rimes ; 
Without more preface y writ^ in formal lengthy 5 

To speak the undertaker's want of strength, 
jL*ll try to make their several beauties known. 
And show their verses worth, though not my own. 

Long had our dull fore-fathers slept supine, 

Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful Nine ; 10 

'Till Chaucer first, a merry bard, arose, 

And many a story told in rime, and prose.V 

But age has rusted what the poet writ, 

Worn out his language, and obscured his ' 

In vain he jests in his unpolished strain, 15 

And tries to make his readers laugh in vain. 

Q M Spense ruisxt, warmed with poetic rage, 
In ancient tales ' amused a barbarous age ; 
An age that yet uncultivate and rude. 
Where'er the poet's fancy led, pursued 20 

» 1694, wrote. » 1694, In antick tales. 
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Through pathless fields, and unfrequented floods, 

To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 

But now the mystic tale, that pleased of yore, 

Can charm an understanding age no more ; 

The long-spun allegories fulsome grow, 2$ 

While the dull mor al Ijps top pV-^^n k^I/^xhl- 

We view well pleased at distance all the sights \ 

Of arms and palfreys, battles,' fields and fights, V 

And damsels in distress, and courteous knights. ) 

But when we look too near, the shades decay, 30 

And all the pleasing landscape fades away. 

Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 
0*er-run with wit, and lavish of his thought : 
His turns too closely on the reader press : 
He more had pleased us, had he pleased us less. 35 
One glittering thought no sooner strikes our eyes 
With silent wonder, but new wonders rise. 
As in the milky-way a shining white 
0*er-flows the heavens with one continued light ; 
That not a single star can show his rays, 40 

Whilst jointly all promote the common blaze. 
Pardon, great Poet, that I dare to name 
Th* unnumbered beauties of thy verse with blame ; 
Thy fault is only wit in its excess, 
But wit like thine in any shape will please. 45 

What Muse but thine can * equal hints inspire, 
And fit the deep-mouthed Pindar to thy lyre : 
Pindar, whom others in a laboured strain, 
And forced expression, imitate in vain ? 
Well-pleased in thee he soars with new delight, 50 

And plays in more unbounded verse, and takes a 

[nobler flight. 

Blest man ! whose spotless life and charming lays 
Employed the tuneful Prelate in thy praise : 
Blest man ! who now shalt be for ever known, 
In Sprat's successful labours and thy own. 55 

* 1694, palfreys, catteU. * 1694, could equal hints. 
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But Milton next, with high and haughty stalks, 
Unfettered in majestic numbers walks ; 
No vulgar hero can his Muse engage ; 
Nor earth's wide scene confine his hallowed rage. 
See ! see, he upward springs, and towering high 60 
Spurns the dull province of mortality, 
Shakes heaven's eternal throne with dire alarms, 
And sets th* Almighty thunderer in arms. 
Whate'er his pen describes I more than see, 
Whilst every verse, arrayed in majesty, 65 

Bold, and sublime, my whole attention draws, 
And seems above the critic's nicer laws. 
How are you struck with terror and delight. 
When angel with archangel copes in fight ! 
When great Messiah's outspread banner shines, 70 

How does the chariot rattle in his lines ! 
What sounds of brazen wheels, what thunder, scare, 
And stun the reader with the din of war ! 
With fear my spirits and my blood retire. 
To see the Seraphs sunk in clouds of fire ; 75 

But when, with eager steps, from hence I rise. 
And view the first gay scenes of Paradise ; 
What tongue, what words of rapture can express 
A vision so profuse of pleasantness. 
Oh had the poet ne'er profaned his pen, 80 

To varnish o'er the guilt of faithless men ; 
His other works might have deserved applause ! 
But now the language can't support the cause ; 
While the clean current, though serene and bright, 
Betrays a bottom odious to the sight. 85 

But now my Muse a softer strain rehearse, 
Turn every line with art, and smooth thy verse ; 
The courtly Waller next commands thy lays : 
Muse tune thy verse, with art, to Waller's praise. 
While tender airs and lovely dames inspire 90 

Soft melting thoughts, and propagate desire ;$ 

* 1694, propagate desires. 
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So long shall Waller's strains our passion move, 
And Sacharissa's beauties kindle love. 
Thy verse, harmonious Bard, and flattering song. 
Can make the vanquished great, the coward strong, 95 
Thy verse can show ev'n Cromwell's innocence. 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence, 
Oh had thy Muse not come an age too soon, 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne ! 
How had his triumphs glittered in thy page, loo 

And warmed thee to a more exalted rage ! 
What scenes of death and horror had we viewed. 
And how had Boyne's wide current reeked in blood ! 
Or if Maria's charms thou wouldst rehearse, 
In smoother numbers and a softer verse ; 105 

Thy pen had well described her graceful air, 
And Gloriana would have seemed more fair. 
Nor must Roscommon pass neglected by, 
That makes ev'n rules a noble poetry: 
Rules whose deep sense and heavenly numbers show 1 10 
The best of critics, and of poets too. 
Nor, Denham, must we e'er forget thy strains, 
While Cooper's Hill commands the neighbouring 
plains. 
But see where artful Dryden next appears 
Grown old in rime, but charming ev'n in years. 115 
Great Dryden next, whose tuneful Muse affords 
The sweetest numbers, and the fittest words. 
Whether in comic sounds or tragic airs 
She forms her voice, she moves our smiles or tears. 
If satire or heroic strains she writes, 120 

Her hero pleases, and her satire bites. 
From her no harsh unartful numbers fall. 
She wears all dresses, and she charms in all. ' 

How might we fear our English poetry. 
That long has flourished, should decay with thee ; 125 
Did not the Muse's other hope appear, 
Harmonious Congreve, and forbid our fear: 
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Congreve ! whose fancy's unexhausted store 
Has given already much, and promised more. 
Congreve shall still preserve thy fame alive, 130 

And Dryden's Muse shall in his friend survive. 

I'm tired with riming, and would fain give o'er, 
But justice still demands one labour more : 
The noble Montagu remains unnamed. 
For wit, for humour, and for judgment famed ; 135 

To Dorset he directs his artful Muse, 
In numbers such as Dorset's self might use. 
How negligently graceful he unreins 
His verse, and writes in loose familiar strains ; 
How Nassau's godlike acts adorn his lines, 140 

And all the hero in full glory shines. 
We see his army set in just array. 
And Boyne's dyed waves run purple to the sea. 
Nor Simois choked with men, and arms, and blood ; 
Nor rapid Xanthus' celebrated flood, 145 

Shall longer be the poet's highest themes. 
Though gods and heroes fought promiscuous in their 

streams. 
But now, to Nassau's secret councils raised, 
He aids the hero, whom before he praised. 

Fve done at length ; and now, dear Friend^ 

receive 1 50 

The last poor present that my Muse can give. 
I leave the arts of poetry and verse 
To them that practice them with more success. 
Of greater truths Til now prepare to tell, 
And so at once, dear Friend and Muse, farewell. 1 55 
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To the Right Honourable Charles Lord Halifax. 
In the year MDCCJ. 

Sahfe magna parens frugum Saturnta teiiuSf 
Magna virum I ti6i res antique laudis et artis 
AggredioTt sanctos ausus recludere /antes. — Virg. Gbor. a. 

While you, my Lord, the rural shades admire, 

And from Britannia's public posts retire, 

Nor longer, her ungrateful sons to please, 

For their advantage sacrifice your ease ; 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 5 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 

Where the soft season and inviting clime 

Conspire to trouble your repose with rime. 

For wheresoe'er I turn my ravished eyes, 

Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise, 10 

Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on Classic ground ; 

For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung, 

Renowned in verse each shady thicket grows, 15 

And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How am I pleased to search the hills and woods 
For rising springs and celebrated floods ! 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his course, 
And trace the smooth Clitumnus to his source, 20 

To see the Mincio draw his watery store 
Through the long windings of a fruitful shore, 
And hoary Albula's infected tide 
6 
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O'er the warm bed of smoking sulphur glide. 

Fired with a thousand raptures I survey 25 

Eridanus through flowery meadows stray, 
The king of floods ! that rolling o'er the plains 
The towering Alps of half their moisture drains. 
And proudly swollen with a whole winter's snows, 
Distributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 30 

Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for streams immortalized in song, 
That lost in silence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry) 
Yet run forever by the Muse's skill, 35 

And in the smooth description murmur still. 

Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 
And the famed river's empty shores admire. 
That destitute of strength derives its course 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful source ; 40 

Yet sung so often in poetic lays, 
With scorn the Danube and the Nile surveys ; 
So high the deathless Muse exalts her theme ! 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious stream, 
That in Hibernian vales obscurely strayed, 45 

And unobserved in wild Meanders played ; 
Till by your lines and Nassau's sword renowned, 
Its rising billows through the world resound, 
Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verse. 50 

Oh could the Muse my ravished breast inspire 
With warmth like yours, and raise an equal fire, 
Unnumbered beauties in my verse should shine. 
And Virgil's Italy should yield to mine ! 

See how the golden groves around me smile, 55 

That shun the coast of Britain's stormy isle. 
Or when transplanted and preserved with care. 
Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents : 60 
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Even the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, some God, to Baia's gentle seats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 
Where western gales eternally reside, 65 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride : 
Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my soul a thousand passions strive, 70 

When Rome's exalted beauties I descry 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight. 
That on its public shows unpeopled Rome, 75 

And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 
Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce the skies ; 
And here the proud triumphal arches rise, 
Where the old Romans deathless acts displayed, 
Their base degenerate progeny upbraid : 80 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields below, 
And wondering at their height through airy channels 
flow. 

Still to new scenes my wandering Muse retires, ^ 

And the dumb show of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the smooth chisel all its force has shown, 85 

And softened into flesh the rugged stone. 
In solemn silence, a majestic band. 
Heroes, and Gods, and Roman consuls stand, 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown. 
And emperors in Parian marble frown ; 90 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly sued. 
Still show the charms that their proud hearts subdued. 

Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearse. 
And show th* immortal labours in my verse. 
Where from the mingled strength of shade and light 95 
A new creation rises to my sight. 
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Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with secret pleasure tossed. 
Amidst the soft variety I'm lost : 100 

Here pleasing airs my ravished soul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of sound ; 
Here domes and temples rise in distant views, 
And opening palaces invite my Muse. 

How has kind heaven adorned the happy land, 105 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, no 

While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns. 
And Tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddening orange and the swelling grain : 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, . 115 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines : 
Starves, in the midst of nature's bounty curst. 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Oh Liberty, thou Goddess heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 120 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eased of her load. Subjection grows more light. 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay, 125 

Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Thee, Goddess, thee, Britannia's isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores, 
How oft in fields of death thy presence sought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 130 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
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And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 135 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 
smile. 140 

Others with towering piles may please the sight. 
And in their proud aspiring domes delight ; 
A nicer touch to the stretched canvas give. 
Or teach their animated rocks to live : 
*Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 145 

And hold in balance each contending state, 
To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war, 
And answer her afflicted neighbour's prayer. 
The Dane and Swede, roused up by fierce alarms, 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms : 150 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cease, 
And all the northern world lies hushed in peace. 

The ambitious Gaul beholds with secret dread 
Her thunder aimed at his aspiring head, 
And fain her godHke sons would disunite 155 

By foreign gold, or by domestic spite ; 
But strives in vain to conquer or divide. 
Whom Nassau's arms defend and counsels guide. 

Fired with the name, which I so oft have found 
The distant climes and different tongues resound, 160 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more adventurous song. 
My humble verse demands a softer theme, 165 

A painted meadow, or a purling stream ; 
Unfit for heroes ; whom immortal lays, 
And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, should praise. 
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While crowds of princes your deserts proclaim. 
Proud in their number to enroll your name ; 
While emperors to you commit their cause, 
And Anna's praises crown the vast applause ; 
Accept, great leader, what the Muse recites,* 5 

That in ambitious verse attempts your fights,* 
Fired and transported with a theme so new. 
Ten thousand wonders opening to my view 
Shine forth at once ; sieges and storms appear, 
And wars and conquests fill th* important year, lo 

Rivers of blood I see, and hills of slain. 
An Iliad rising out of one campaign. 

The haughty Gaul beheld, with towering pride. 
His ancient bounds enlarged on every side, 

*■ Z705, Muse indites. * 1705, records your fights. 

II 
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Pirene's lofty barriers were subdued, 15 

And in the midst of his wide empire stood ; 

Ausonia's states, the victor to restrain, 

Opposed their Alps and Appenines « in vain, 

Nor found themselves, with strength of rocks immured, 

Behind their everlasting hills secured ; 20 

The rising Danube its long race began. 

And half its course through the new conquests ran ; 

Amazed and anxious for her sovereign's fates, 

Germania trembled through a hundred states ; 

Great Leopold himself was seized with fear ; 25 

He gazed around, but saw no succour near ; 

He gazed, and half abandoned to despair 

His hopes on heaven, and confidence in prayer. 

To Britain's Queen the nations turn their eyes, 
On her resolves the western world relies, 30 

Confiding still, amidst its dire alarms, 
In Anna's councils, and in Churchill's arms. 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To sit the guardian of the continent ! 
That sees her bravest son advanced so high, 35 

And flourishing so near her Prince's eye ; 
Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's sport« 
Or from the crimes, or follies of a court ; 
On the firm basis of desert they rise. 
From long-tried faith, and friendship's holy ties : 40 
Their sovereign's well-distinguished smiles they share, 
Her ornaments in peace, her strength in war ; 
The nation thanks them with a public voice, 
By showers of blessings heaven approves their choice ; 
Envy itself is dumb, in wonder lost, 45 

And factions strive who shall applaud them most. 

Soon as soft vernal breezes warm the sky, 
Britannia's colours in the zephyrs fly ; 
% Her chief already has his march begun. 

Crossing the provinces himself had won, 50 

Till the Moselle, appearing from afar, 
* 1705, Appenines and Alps. 
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Retards the progress of the moving war. 

Delightful stream, had Nature bid her fall 

In distant climes, far from the perjured Gaul ; 

But now a purchase to the sword she lies, 55 

Her harvests for uncertain owners rise, 

Each vineyard doubtful of its master grows, 

And to the victor's bowl each vintage flows. 

The discontented shades of slaughtered hosts. 

That wandered on her banks, her heroes* ghosts 60 

Hoped, when they saw Britannia's arms appear, 

The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 

Our godlike leader, ere the stream he past, 
The mighty scheme of all his labours cast. 
Forming the wonderous year within his thought ; 65 
His bosom glowed with battles yet unfought. 
The long laborious march he first surveys. 
And joins the distant Danube to the Maese, 
Between whose floods such pathless forests grow, 
Such mountains rise, so many rivers flow ; 70 

The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes. 
And danger serves but to enhance the prize. 

Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 
His dreadful course, and the proud foe pursues : 
Infected by the burning scorpion's heat,* 75 

The sultry gales round his chafed temples beat, 
Till on the borders of the Main he finds 
Defensive shadows, and refreshing winds. 
Our British youth, with inborn freedom bold, 
Unnumbered scenes of servitude behold, 80 

Nations of slaves, with tyranny debased, 
(Their Maker's image more than half defaced) 
Hourly instructed, as they urge their toil, 
To prize their Queen, and love their native soil. 

Still to the rising sun they take their way 85 

Through clouds of dust, and gain upon the day. 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coast 

* 1705, Amidst the sultry gales his temples beat. 
Infected by the burning scorpion's heat. 
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With cooling streams revives the fainting host, 

That cheerfully its labours past forgets, 

The midnight watches, and the noon-day heats. 

O'er prostrate towns and palaces they pass, 
(Now covered o'er with weeds, and hid in grass) 
Breathing revenge ; whilst anger and disdain 
Fire every breast, and boil in every vein : 
Here shattered walls, like broken rocks, from far 
Rise up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 
Whilst here the vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 
Industrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 

At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview. 
Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn ; 
A sudden friendship, while with stretched-out rays 
They meet each other, mingling blaze with blaze. 
Polished in courts, and hardened in the field. 
Renowned for conquest, and in council skilled, 
Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting spirits, and fermenting blood ; 
Lodged in the soul, with virtue over-ruled. 
Inflamed by reason, and by reason cooled. 
In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle shown : 
To souls like these, in mutual friendship Joined, 
Heaven dares entrust the cause of humankind. 

Britannia's graceful sons appear in arms. 
Her harassed troops the hero's presence warms. 
Whilst the high hills and rivers all around 
With thundering peals of British shouts resound : 
Doubling their speed they march with fresh delight, 
Eager for glory, and require the fight. 120 

So the staunch hound the trembling deer pursues, 
And smells his footsteps in the tainted dews. 
The tedious track unravelling by degrees : 
But when the scent comes warm in every breezCi 
Fired at the near approach, he shoots away 125 
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On his full stretch, and bears upon his prey. 

The march concludes, the various realms are past, 
Th* immortal Schellenberg appears at last : 
Like hills th' aspiring ramparts rise on high, 
Like valleys at their feet the trenches lie ; 130 

Batteries on batteries guard each fatal pass. 
Threatening destruction ; rows of hollow brass. 
Tube behind tube, the dreadful entrance keep. 
Whilst in their wombs ten thousand thunders sleep : 
Great Churchill owns, charmed with the glorious 

sight, 135 

His march o'er-paid by such a promised fight. 

The western sun now shot a feeble ray. 
And faintly scattered the remains of day. 
Evening approached ; but oh, what hosts of foes 
Were never to behold that evening close ! 140 

Thickening their ranks, and wedged in firm array, 
The close compacted Britons win their way ; 
In vain the cannon their thronged war defaced 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waste ; 
Still pressing forward to the fight, they broke 145 

Through flames of sulphur, and a night of smoke, 
Till slaughtered legions filled * the trench below, 
And bore • their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hosts engage ; 
The battle kindled into tenfold rage 150 

With showers of bullets and with storms of fire 
Burns in full fury ; heaps on heaps expire, 
Nations with nations mixed confusedly die.' 
And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie. 

How many generous Britons meet their doom, 155 
New to the field, and heroes in the bloom ! 
Th' illustrious youths, that left their native shore 
To march where Britons never marched before, 
(O fatal love of fame ! O glorious heat 

» 1705, legions fill. • 1705, And bear. 

' 1705, Whole nations, trampled into dirt, and bruised. 
In one promiscuous cama^ lie confvMd. 
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Only destructive to the brave and great T . l6o 

After such toils o'ercome, such dangers past. 

Stretched on Bavarian ramparts breathe their last. 

R=t ko'.d. my Muse, may no complaints appear. 

Nor b'.Di the day with an i;ngTaiel-I tear : 

Wr.i^c Man borough lives Britancia s stars dispense 165 

A friendly light, and shine in innocence. 

Pluc^r.g through seas of blood his fiery steed 

Waere cr his friends retire, or foes succeed ; 

Those he supports, these drives la su Jicn Sight, 

And turns the various fortune of the S^ht. 170 

Forbear, great man. renowned in arms, forbear 
To brave the thickest terrors of the war. 
Xor hazard thus, confused in crowds of foes. 
Britannia's safety, and the wor'c s repose ; 
Let nations anxious for thy life abate 175 

This scorn of danger and contempt of fate : 
Thou livest not for thyself ; thy Q-ecs deriiacds 
Conquest and peace from thy victor: djs hacds ; 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune ;:>ia. 
And Europe's destiny depends on thine. 180 

At length the long-disputed pass they ^iin. 
By crowded armies fortified in va:n ; 
The war breaks in, the fierce Bavarians yield. 
And sec their camp with British !egioc:s fiHed. 
So Belgian mounds bear on their shattered sides 1S5 
The sea s whole weight increased w-.th swelling t:ies ; 
Bat if the rushing wave a passa^ finis. 
Enraged by watery moons, and warring winds^ 
The trembling peasant sees hs conntry rt>;i:iJ 
Coveie^d w:ih tempests, and in ocea-:s crcwncd. 19D 

The few surriring foes dispersed :n !::g^.t^ 
Refuse of sworis, and §\ean;ngs of a ^gr.t 
In every rost'.ing w^nd tr.c net or hear, 
Ar.d Marlborc^'^h s l^rrr. :n every shiicw fear. 
Till the dark c^pe c: n^iht w .t\ V.* J: cmrrice 195 

Berre^ds t'^eir ro-Jt, anvi covers their dis^rioe. 

To Doaawen. with unresisted fcroe. 
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The gay victorious army bends its course. 

The growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 

Whatever spoils Bavaria's summer yields, 200 

(The Danube's great increase) Britannia shares, 

The food of armies, and support of wars : 

With magazines of death, destructive balls, 

And cannons doomed to batter Landau's walls, 

The victor finds each hidden cavern stored, 205 

And turns their fury on their guilty lord. 

Deluded Prince ! how is thy greatness crost, 
And all the gaudy dream of empire lost. 
That proudly set thee on a fancied throne. 
And made imaginary realms thy own ! 210 

Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall shortly seek for shelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there : surrounded with alarms. 
Thou hopest th* assistance of the Gallic arms ; 
The Gallic arms in safety shall advance, 215 

And crowd thy standards with the power of France, 
While to exalt thy doom,® th* aspiring Gaul 
Shares thy destruction, and adorns thy fall. 

Unbounded courage and compassion joined, 
Tempering each other in the victor's mind, 220 

Alternately proclaim him good and great. 
And make the hero and the man complete. 
Long did he strive th' obdurate foe to gain 
By proffered grace, but long he strove in vain ; 
Till fired at length he thinks it vain to spare 225 

His rising wrath, and gives a loose to war. 
In vengeance roused the soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thousand villages to ashes turns, 
In crackling flames a thousand harvests burns. 230 

To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 
And mixed with bellowing herds confusedly bleat ; 
Their trembling lords the common shade partake, 
And cries of infants sound in every brake : 
' 17051 to console thy doom. 
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Even the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, some God, to Baia's gentle seats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 
Where western gales eternally reside, 65 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride : 
Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my soul a thousand passions strive, 70 

When Rome's exalted beauties I descry 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 
That on its public shows unpeopled Rome, 75 

And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 
Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce the skies ; 
And here the proud triumphal arches rise, 
Where the old Romans deathless acts displayed, 
Their base degenerate progeny upbraid : 80 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields below. 
And wondering at their height through airy channels 
flow. 

Still to new scenes my wandering Muse retires. 
And the dumb show of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the smooth chisel all its force has shown, 85 

And softened into flesh the rugged stone. 
In solemn silence, a majestic band, 
Heroes, and Gods, and Roman consuls stand. 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown. 
And emperors in Parian marble frown ; 90 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly sued. 
Still show the charms that their proud hearts subdued. 

Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearse. 
And show th' immortal labours in my verse. 
Where from the mingled strength of shade and light 95 
A new creation rises to my sight. 
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Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with secret pleasure tossed, 
Amidst the soft variety Tm lost : 100 

Here pleasing airs my ravished soul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of sound ; 
Here domes and temples rise in distant views, 
And opening palaces invite my Muse. 

How has kind heaven adorned the happy land, 105 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, no 

While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns. 
And Tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddening orange and the swelling grain : 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, . 115 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines : 
Starves, in the midst of nature's bounty curst, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Oh Liberty, thou Goddess heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 120 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eased of her load, Subjection grows more light. 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay, 125 

Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Thee, Goddess, thee, Britannia's isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores, 
How oft in fields of death thy presence sought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 130 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
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And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 135 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 
smile. 140 

Others with towering piles may please the sight. 
And in their proud aspiring domes delight ; 
A nicer touch to the stretched canvas give, 
Or teach their animated rocks to live : 
'Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 145 

And hold in balance each contending state, 
To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war, 
And answer her afflicted neighbour's prayer. 
The Dane and Swede, roused up by fierce alarms. 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms : 150 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cease. 
And all the northern world lies hushed in peace. 

The ambitious Gaul beholds with secret dread 
Her thunder aimed at his aspiring head, 
And fain her godhke sons would disunite 155 

By foreign gold, or by domestic spite ; 
But strives in vain to conquer or divide. 
Whom Nassau's arms defend and counsels guide. 

Fired with the name, which I so oft have found 
The distant climes and different tongues resound, 160 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more adventurous song. 
My humble verse demands a softer theme, 165 

A painted meadow, or a purling stream ; 
Unfit for heroes ; whom immortal lays. 
And lines like Virgirs, or like yours, should praise. 
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While crowds of princes your deserts proclaim, 
Proud in their number to enroll your name ; 
While emperors to you commit their cause, 
And Anna's praises crown the vast applause ; 
Accept, great leader, what the Muse recites,* 5 

That in ambitious verse attempts your fights,' 
Fired and transported with a theme so new. 
Ten thousand wonders opening to my view . 
Shine forth at once ; sieges and storms appear. 
And wars and conquests fill th* important year, lo 

Rivers of blood I see, and hills of slain, 
An Iliad rising out of one campaign. 

The haughty Gaul beheld, with towering pride. 
His ancient bounds enlarged on every side, 

^ 1705, Muse indites. ' 1705, records jom fights. 

II 
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Pirene's lofty barriers were subdued, 15 

And in the midst of his wide empire stood ; 

Ausonia's states, the victor to restrain, 

Opposed their Alps and Appenines ' in vain, 

Nor found themselves, with strength of rocks immured, 

Behind their everlasting hills secured ; 20 

The rising Danube its long race began. 

And half its course through the new conquests ran ; 

Amazed and anxious for her sovereign's fates, 

Germania trembled through a hundred states ; 

Great Leopold himself was seized with fear ; 25 

He gazed around, but saw no succour near ; 

He gazed, and half abandoned to despair 

His hopes on heaven, and confidence in prayer. 

To Britain's Queen the nations turn their eyes, 
On her resolves the western world relies, 30 

Confiding still, amidst its dire alarms, 
In Anna's councils, and in Churchill's arms. 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To sit the guardian of the continent ! 
That sees her bravest son advanced so high, 35 

And flourishing so near her Prince's eye ; 
Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's sport. 
Or from the crimes, or follies of a court ; 
On the firm basis of desert they rise. 
From long-tried faith, and friendship's holy ties : 40 
Their sovereign's well-distinguished smiles they share, 
Her ornaments in peace, her strength in war ; 
The nation thanks them with a public voice, 
By showers of blessings heaven approves their choice ; 
Envy itself is dumb, in wonder lost, 45 

And factions strive who shall applaud them most. 

Soon as soft vernal breezes warm the sky, 
Britannia's colours in the zephyrs fly ; 
% Her chief already has his march begun. 

Crossing the provinces himself had won, 50 

Till the Moselle, appearing from afar, 
* X705, Appenines and Alpf. 
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Retards the progress of the moving war. 

Delightful stream, had Nature bid her fall 

In distant climes, far from the perjured Gaul ; 

But now a purchase to the sword she lies, 55 

Her harvests for uncertain owners rise, 

Each vineyard doubtful of its master grows, 

And to the victor's bowl each vintage flows. 

The discontented shades of slaughtered hosts. 

That wandered on her banks, her heroes' ghosts 60 

Hoped, when they saw Britannia's arms appear, 

The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 

Our godlike leader, ere the stream he past, 
The mighty scheme of all his labours cast. 
Forming the wonderous year within his thought ; 65 
His bosom glowed with battles yet unfought. 
The long laborious march he first surveys. 
And joins the distant Danube to the Maese, 
Between whose floods such pathless forests grow, 
Such mountains rise, so many rivers flow ; 70 

The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes. 
And danger serves but to enhance the prize. 

Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 
His dreadful course, and the proud foe pursues : 
Infected by the burning scorpion's heat,* 75 

The sultry gales round his chafed temples beat, 
Till on the borders of the Main he finds 
Defensive shadows, and refreshing winds. 
Our British youth, with inborn freedom bold, 
Unnumbered scenes of servitude behold, 80 

Nations of slaves, with tyranny debased, 
(Their Maker's image more than half defaced) 
Hourly instructed, as they urge their toil, 
To prize their Queen, and love their native soil. 

Still to the rising sun they take their way 85 

Through clouds of dust, and gain upon the day. 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coast 

* 1705, Amidst the sultry gales his temples beat. 
Infected by the burning scorpion's heat. 
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With cooling streams revives the fainting host, 

That cheerfully its labours past forgets, 

The midnight watches, and the noon-day heats. 90 

O'er prostrate towns and palaces they pass, 
(Now covered o'er with weeds, and hid in grass) 
Breathing revenge ; whilst anger and disdain 
Fire every breast, and boil in every vein : 
Here shattered walls, like broken rocks, from far 95 
Rise up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 
Whilst here the vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 
Industrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 

At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview. 100 

Great souls by instinct to each other turn. 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn ; 
A sudden friendship, while with stretched-out rays 
They meet each other, mingling blaze with blaze. 
Polished in courts, and hardened in the field, 105 

Renowned for conquest, and in council skilled, 
Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting spirits, and fermenting blood ; 
Lodged in the soul, with virtue over-ruled. 
Inflamed by reason, and by reason cooled, no 

In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle shown : 
To souls like these, in mutual friendship Joined, 
Heaven dares entrust the cause of humankind. 

Britannia's graceful sons appear in arms, 115 

Her harassed troops the hero's presence warms, 
Whilst the high hills and rivers all around 
With thundering peals of British shouts resound : 
Doubling their speed they march with fresh delight. 
Eager for glory, and require the fight. 120 

So the staunch hound the trembling deer pursues, 
And smells his footsteps in the tainted dews. 
The tedious track unravelling by degrees : 
But when the scent comes warm in every breezCi 
Fired at the near approach, he shoots away 125 
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On his full stretch, and bears upon his prey. 

The march concludes, the various realms are past, 
Th* immortal Schellenberg appears at last : 
Like hills th' aspiring ramparts rise on high, 
Like valleys at their feet the trenches lie ; 130 

Batteries on batteries guard each fatal pass. 
Threatening destruction ; rows of hollow brass. 
Tube behind tube, the dreadful entrance keep. 
Whilst in their wombs ten thousand thunders sleep : 
Great Churchill owns, charmed with the glorious 

sight, 135 

His march o*er-paid by such a promised fight. 

The western sun now shot a feeble ray. 
And faintly scattered the remains of day, 
Evening approached ; but oh, what hosts of foes 
Were never to behold that evening close ! 140 

Thickening their ranks, and wedged in firm array. 
The close compacted Britons win their way ; 
In vain the cannon their thronged war defaced 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waste ; 
Still pressing forward to the fight, they broke 145 

Through flames of sulphur, and a night of smoke. 
Till slaughtered legions filled * the trench below, 
And bore • their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hosts engage ; 
The battle kindled into tenfold rage 150 

With showers of bullets and with storms of fire 
Burns in full fury ; heaps on heaps expire, 
Nations with nations mixed confusedly die.' 
And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie. 

How many generous Britons meet their doom, 155 
New to the field, and heroes in the bloom ! 
Th' illustrious youths, that left their native shore 
To march where Britons never marched before, 
(O fatal love of fame ! O glorious heat 

» 1705, legions fill. • 1705, And bear. 

' 1705, Whole nations, trampled into dirt, and bruised. 
In one promiscuous carnage lie confused. 
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Only destructive to the brave and great !) ^ i6o 

After such toils overcome, such dangers past. 

Stretched on Bavarian ramparts breathe their last. 

But hold, my Muse, may no complaints appear. 

Nor blot the day with an ungrateful tear : 

While Marlborough lives Britannia's stars dispense 165 

A friendly light, and shine in innocence. 

Plunging through seas of blood his fiery steed 

Where'er his friends retire, or foes succeed ; 

Those he supports, these drives to sudden flight, 

And turns the various fortune of the fight. 170 

Forbear, great man, renowned in arms, forbear 
To brave the thickest terrors of the war, 
Nor hazard thus, confused in crowds of foes, 
Britannia's safety, and the world's repose ; 
Let nations anxious for thy life abate 175 

This scorn of danger and contempt of fate : 
Thou livest not for thyself ; thy Queen demands 
Conquest and peace from thy victorious hands ; 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join, 
And Europe's destiny depends on thine. 180 

At length the long-disputed pass they gain, 
By crowded armies fortified in vain ; 
The war breaks in, the fierce Bavarians yield, 
And see their camp with British legions filled. 
So Belgian mounds bear on their shattered sides 185 
The sea's whole weight increased with swelling tides ; 
But if the rushing wave a passage finds, 
Enraged by watery moons, and warring winds. 
The trembling peasant sees his country round 
Covered with tempests, and in oceans drowned. 190 

The few surviving foes dispersed in flight, 
(Refuse of swords, and gleanings of a fight) 
In every rustling wind the victor hear. 
And Marlborough's form in every shadow fear, 
Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace 195 

Befriends their rout, and covers their disgrace, 

To Donawert, with unresisted force, 
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The gay victorious army bends its course. 
The growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 
Whatever spoils Bavaria's summer yields, 200 

(The Danube's great increase) Britannia shares, 
The food of armies, and support of wars : 
With magazines of death, destructive balls, 
And cannons doomed to batter Landau's walls, 
The victor finds each hidden cavern stored, 205 

And turns their fury on their guilty lord. 

Deluded Prince ! how is thy greatness crost, 
And all the gaudy dream of empire lost. 
That proudly set thee on a fancied throne, 
And made imaginary realms thy own ! 210 

Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall shortly seek for shelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there : surrounded with alarms. 
Thou hopest th* assistance of the Gallic arms ; 
The Gallic arms in safety shall advance, 215 

And crowd thy standards with the power of France, 
While to exalt thy doom,® th' aspiring Gaul 
Shares thy destruction, and adorns thy fall. 

Unbounded courage and compassion joined, 
Tempering each other in the victor's mind, 220 

Alternately proclaim him good and great. 
And make the hero and the man complete, 
Long did he strive th' obdurate foe to gain 
By proffered grace, but long he strove in vain ; 
Till fired at length he thinks it vain to spare 225 

His rising wrath, and gives a loose to war. 
In vengeance roused the soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thousand villages to ashes turns, 
In crackling flames a thousand harvests burns, 230 

To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 
And mixed with bellowing herds confusedly bleat ; 
Their trembling lords the common shade partake, 
And cries of infants sound in every brake : 

* 1705, to console thy doom. 
2 
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/The listening soldier fixed in sorrow stands, ^ 235 

Loth to obey his leader's just commands ; I 
The leader grieves, by generous pity swayed^ 
To see his just commands so well obeyed. 

But now the trumpet terrible from far 
In shriller clangors animates the war, 240 

Confederate drums in fuller consort beat ; 
And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat : 
Gallia's proud standards, to Bavaria's joined, 
Unfurl their gilded lilies in the wind; 
The daring prince his blasted hopes renews, 245 

And while the thick embattled host he views 
Stretched out in deep array, and dreadful length. 
His heart dilates, and glories in his strength. 

The fatal day its mighty course began. 
That the grieved world had long desired in vain : 250 
States that their new captivity bemoaned, 
Armies of martyrs that in exile groaned. 
Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard, 
And prayers in bitterness of soul preferred, 
Europe's loud cries, that Providence assailed, 255 

And Anna's ardent vows, at length prevailed ; 
The day was come when Heaven designed to show 
His care and conduct of the world below. 

Behold in awful march and dread array 
The long-extended squadrons shape their way ! 260 
Death, in approaching terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the bravest hearts ; 
Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 
And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 
No vulgar fears can British minds control : • 265 

Heat of revenge, and noble pride of soul 
O'erlook the foe, advantaged by his post. 
Lessen his numbers, and contract his host : 
Though fens and floods possessed the middle space, 
That unprovoked they would have feared to pass ; 270 

* 1705, The British souls low images disclaim, 

The heat of vengeance and desire of fame. 
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Nor fens nor floods can stop Britannia's bands, 
When her proud foe ranged on their borders stands. 

But O, my Muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troops in battle joined ! 
Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous sound 275 

] The victor's shouts and dying groans confound, 
j The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
^And all the thunder of the battle rise. 
*Twas then great Marlborough's mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 280 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair. 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 
In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 285 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel by divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land. 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past. 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 290 

And, pleased th' Almighty's orders to perform. 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

But see the haughty household-troops advance ! 
The dread of Europe, and the pride of France. 
The war's whole art each private soldier knows, 295 
And with a general's love of conquest glows ; 
Proudly he marches on, and void ol fear 
Laughs at the shaking of the British spear ; 
Vain insolence ! with native freedom brave 
The meanest Briton scorns the highest slave ; 300 

Contenipt and fury fire their souls by turns. 
Each nation's glory in each warrior burns. 
Each fights, as in his arm th' important day 
And all the fate of his great monarch lay : 
A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 305 

Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame. 
Confused in crowds of glorious actions lie. 
And troops of heroes undistinguished die. 
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O Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 
And not the wonders of thy youth relate ! 310 

How can I see the gay, the brave, the young, 
Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unsung ! 
In joys of conquest he resigns his breath, 
And, filled with England's glory, smiles in death. 
The rout begins, the Gallic squadrons run, 315 

Compelled in crowds^® to meet the fate they shun ; 
Thousands of fiery steeds with wounds transfixed 
Floating in gore, with their dead masters mixed, " 
Midst heaps of spears and standards driven around," 
Lie in the Danube's bloody whirlpools drowned. 320 
Troops of bold youths, born on the distant Soane, 
Or sounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 
Or where the Seine her flowery fields divides. 
Or where the Loire through winding vineyards glides ; 
In heaps the rolling billows sweep away, 325 

And into Scythian seas their bloated corpse convey. 
From Blenheim's towers the Gaul, with wild affright, 
. Beholds the various havoc of the fight ; 
His waving banners, that so oft had stood 
Planted in fields of death, and streams of blood, 330 
So wont " the guarded enemy to reach. 
And rise triumphant in the fatal breach. 
Or pierce the broken foe's remotest lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears resigns. 

Unfortunate Tallard ! Oh who can name 335 

The pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame. 
That with mixed tumult in thy bosom swelled ! 
When first thou saw'st thy bravest troops repelled, 
Thine only son pierced with a deadly wound. 
Choked in his blood, and gasping on the ground, 340 
Thy self in bondage by the victor kept ! 
The chief, the father, and the captive wept. 
An English Muse is touched with generous woe, 

^** 1705, And rush in crowds. ^^ 1705, with their drowned masters mixed. 
^ Z705, So used. ^ 1705, Midst heaps of broken spears and standards lie. 
And in the Danube'^ bloody whirl-pools die. 
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And in the unhappy man forgets the foe. 

Greatly distrest 1 thy loud complaints forbear, 345 

Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war ; 

Give thy brave foes their due, nor blush to own 

The fatal field by such great leaders won, 

The field whence famed Eugenio bore away 

Only the second honours of the day 350. 

With floods of gore that from the vanquished fell 
The marshes stagnate, and the rivers swell. 
Mountains of slain lie heaped upon the ground, 
Or midst the roarings of the Danube drowned ; 
Whole captive hosts " the conqueror detains 355 

In painful bondage, and inglorious chains ; 
Even those who 'scape the fetters and the sword, 
Nor seek the fortunes of a happier lord, 
Their raging king dishonours, to complete 
Marlborough's great work, and finish the defeat. 360 

From Memminghen's high domes, and Augsburg's 
walls, 
The distant battle drives th* insulting Gauls, 
Free'd by the terror of the victor's name 
The rescued states his great protection clairti j 
Whilst Ulm th' approach of her deliverer waits, 365 
And longs to open her obsequious gates. 

The hero's breast still swells with great designs, 
In every thought the towering genius shines : 
If to the foe his dreadful course he bends, 
O'er the wide continent his march extends j 370 

If sieges in his labouring thoughts are formed, 
Camps are assaulted, and an army stormed ; 
If to the tight his active soul is bent, 
The fate of Europe turns on its event. 
What distant land, what region can afford 375 

An action worthy his victorious sword : 
Where will he next the flying Gaul defeat. 
To make the series of his toils complete ? 

Where the swoln Rhine rushing with all its force 

" 1705, A captive host. ' . ' ' " 
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Divides the hostile nations in its course, 380 

While each contracts its bounds, or wider grows, 

Enlarged or straightened as the river flows, 

On Gallia's side a mighty bulwark stands, 

That all the wide extended plain commands ; 

Twice, since the war was kindled, has it tried 385 

The victor's rage, and twice has changed its side ; . 

As oft whole armies, with the prize o'erjoyed, 

Have the long summer on its walls employed. 

Hither our mighty chief his arms directs, 

Hence future triumphs from the war expects ; 390 

And, though the dog-star had its course begun, 

Carries his arms still nearer to the sun : 

Fixed on the glorious action, he forgets 

The change of seasons, and increase of heats : 

No toils are painful that can danger show, 395 

No climes unlovely, that contain a foe. 

The roving Gaul, to his own bounds restrained, 
Learns to encamp within his native land, 
But soon as the victorious host he spies. 
From hill to hill, from stream to stream he flies: 400 
Such dire impressions on his heart remain 
Of Marlborough's sword, and Hocstet's fatal plain : 
In vain Britannia's mighty chief besets 
Their shady coverts, and obscure retreats ; 
They fly the conqueror's approaching fame, 405 

That bears the force of armies in his name. 

Austria's young monarch, whose imperial sway 
Sceptres and thrones are destined to obey, 
Whose boasted ancestry so high extends 
That in the pagan gods his lineage ends, 410 

Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great supporter of his father's throne : 
What tides of glory to his bosom ran. 
Clasped in th' embraces of the godlike man ! 
How were his eyes with pleasing wonder fixed 415 

To see such fire with so much sweetness mixed, 
Such easy greatness, such a graceful port, 
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So turned and finished fof the camp or court ! 

Achilles thus was formed with every grace, 
And Nireus shone but in the second place ; 420 

Thus the great father of almighty Rome 
(Divinely flushed ** with an immortal bloom 
That Cytherea's fragrant breath bestowed) 
In all the charms of his bright mother glowed. 

The royal youth by Marlborough's presence 

charmed, 425 

Taught by his counsels, by his actions warmed, 
On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 
Discharges all his thunder on its walls, 
O'er mines and caves of death provokes the fight, 
And learns to conquer in the hero's sight. 430 

The British chief, for mighty toils renowned. 
Increased in titles, and with conquests crowned, 
To Belgian coasts his tedious march renews, 
And the long windings of the Rhine pursues, 
Clearing its borders from usurping foes, 435 

And blest by rescued nations as he goes. 
Treves fears no more, free'd from its dire alarms ; 
And Traerbach feels the terror of his arms. 
Seated jon rocks her proud foundations shake. 
While Marlborough presses to the bold attack,'* 440 
Plants all his batteries, bids his cannon roar. 
And shows how Landau might have fallen before. 
Scared at his near approach, great Louis fears 
Vengeance reserved for his declining years, 
Forgets his thirst of universal sway, 445 

And scarce can teach his subjects to obey ; 
His arms he finds on vain attempts employed, 
Th' ambitious projects for his race " destroyed, 
The work of ages sunk in one campaign. 
And lives of millions sacrificed in vain. 450 

Such are th' effects of Anna's royal cares ; 
By her, Britannia, great in foreign wars, 

" i/ojy His features flushed. ^* 1705, to the dire attack. 

*' 1705, of bis race. 
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Ranges through nations, wheresoe'er disjoined, 

Without the wonted aid of sea and wind. 

By her th' unfettered Ister's states are free, 455 

And taste the sweets of English liberty : 

But who can tell the joys of those that lie 

Beneath the constant ^^ influence of her eye ! 

Whilst in diffusive showers her bounties fall 

Like heaven's indulgence, and descend on all, 460 

Secure the happy, succour the distrest. 

Make every subject glad, and a whole people blest 

Thus would I fain Britannia's wars rehearse. 
In the smooth records of a faithful verse ; 
That, if such numbers can o'er time prevail, 465 

May tell posterity the wonderous tale. 
When actions, unadorned, are faint and weak, 
Cities and countries must be taught to speak ; 
Gods may descend in factions from the skies. 
And rivers from their oozy beds arise ; 470 

Fiction may deck the truth with spurious rays. 
And round the hero cast a borrowed blaze. 
Marlborough's exploits appear divinely bright, 
And proudly shine in their own native light ; 
Raised of themselves, their genuine charms they 

boast, 475 

And those who paint them truest, praise them most, 

^ 1705. Within the constant. 
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Na 155. Thursday, April 6, 1710. 

Aliena negotia curate 
Excussus propriis, — HoR. 

From my own apartment, April 5. 
There lived some years since within my neigh- 
bourhood a very grave person, an upholsterer, who 
seemed a man of more than ordinary application to 
business. He was a very early riser, and was often 
5 abroad two or three hours before any of his neigh- 
bours. He had a particular carefulness in the knit- 
ting of his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his 
motions, that plainly discovered he was always in- 
tent on matters of importance. Upon my inquiry 

10 into his life and conversation, I found him to be the 
greatest newsmonger in our quarter; that he rose 
before day to read the Post Man; and that he would 
take two or three turns to the other end of the town 
before his neighbours were up, to see if there were 

'5 any Dutch mails come in. He had a wife and 
several children ; but was much more inquisitive to 
know what passed in Poland than in his own family, 
and was in greater pain and anxiety of mind for 
King Augustus's welfare than that of his nearest 

20 relations. He looked extremely thin in a dearth of 
news, and never enjoyed himself in a westerly wind. 

25 
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This indefatigable kind of life was the ruin of his 
shop; for about the time that his favourite prince 
left the crown of Poland, he broke and disap- 
peared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my 5 
mind, till about three days ago, as I was walking 
in St. James's Park, I heard somebody at a distance 
hemming after me : and who should it be but my old 
neighbour the upholsterer? I saw he was reduced 
to extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities to 
in his dress : for notwithstanding that it was a very 
sultry day for the time of the year, he wore a loose 
greatcoat and a muff, with a long campaign-wig 
out of curl ; to which he had added the ornament of 
a pair of black garters buckled under the knee, ip 
Upon his coming up to me, I was going to inquire 
into his present circumstances; but was prevented 
by his asking me, with a whisper. Whether the last 
letters brought any accounts that one might rely 
upon from Bender ? I told him, None that I heard 20 
of ; and asked him. Whether he had yet married his 
eldest daughter? He told me. No. But pray, 
says he, tell me sincerely, what are your thoughts 
of the king of Sweden? (for though his wife and 
children were starving, I found his chief concern ^5 
at present was for this great monarch). I told 
him, that I looked upon him as one of the first 
heroes of the age. But pray, says he, do you think 
there is anything in the story of his wound? and 
finding me surprised at the question. Nay, says he, 3<f 
I only propose it to you. I answered, that I 
thought there was no reason to doubt of it. But 
why in the heel, say he, more than in any other 
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part of the body? Because, siays I, the bullet 
chanced to light there. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long dissertation 
5 upon the affairs of the North; and after having 
spent some time on them, he told me, he was in a 
great perplexity how to reconcile the Supplement 
with the English Post, and had been just now ex- 
amining what the other papers say upon the same 

to subject. The Daily Courant, says he, has these 
words, " We have advices from very good hands, 
that a certain prince has some matters of great im- 
portance under consideration." This is very mys- 
terious; but the Post Boy leaves us more in the 

15 dark, for he tell us, "That there are private in- 
timations of measures taken by a certain prince, 
which time will bring to light." Now the Post Man^ 
says he, who uses to be very clear, refers to the 
same news in these words ; " The late conduct of 

20 a certain prince affords great matter of specula- 
tion." This certain prince, says the upholsterer, 
whom they are all so cautious of naming, I take 

to be upon which, though there was nobody 

near us, he whispered something in my ear which 

25 1 did not hear, or think worth my while to make 
him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, 
where were three or four very odd fellows sitting 
together upon the bench. These I found were all 

30 of them politicians, who used to sun themselves in 
that place every day about dinner-time. Observing 
them to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend's 
acquaintance, I sat down among them. 
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The chief politician of the bench was a great as- 
sertor of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming 
concern, that by some news he had lately read from 
Muscovy, it appeared to him that there was a storm 
gathering in the Black Sea, which might in time do 5 
hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this he 
added, that for his part, he could not wish to see 
the Turk driven out of Europe, which he believed 
could not but be prejudicial to our woollen manu- 
facture. He then told us, that he looked upon lo 
those extraordinary revolutions which had lately 
happened in these parts of the world, to have risen 
chiefly from two persons who were not much 
talked of ; and those, says he, are Prince Menzikoff , 
and the Duchess of Mirandola. He backed his as- '5 
sertions with so many broken hints, and such a 
show of depth and wisdom, that we gave ourselves 
up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which 
seldom escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, 20 
whether in case of a religious war, the Protestants 
would not be too strong for the Papists? This we 
unanimously determined on the Protestant side. 
One who sat on my right hand, and, as I found by 
his discourse, had been in the West Indies, assured 25 
us, that it would be a very easy matter for the 
Protestants to beat the pope at sea ; and added, that 
whenever such a war does break out,^ it must turn 
to the good of the Leeward Islands. Upon this, 
one who sat at the end of the bench, and, as I after- 30 
wards found, was the geographer of the company, 
said, that in case the Papists should drive the 

^ 1710, it must turn. 172 1, in must turn. 
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Protestants frorfi these parts of Europe, when the 
worst came to the worst, it would be impossible 
to beat them out of Norway and Greenland, pro- 
vided the northern crowns hold together, and the 

5 Czar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

He further told us for our comfort, that there 
were vast tracts of land about the pole, inhabited 
neither by Protestants nor Papists, and of greater 
extent than all the Roman Catholic dominions in 

10 Europe. 

When we had fully discussed this point, my 
friend the upholsterer began to exert himself upon 
the present negotiations of peace, in which he 
deposed princes, settled the bounds of kingdoms, 

IS and balanced the power of Europe, with great 
justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and 
was going away; but had not been gone thirty 
yards, before the upholsterer hemmed again after 

20 me. Upon his advancing towards me, With a 
whisper, I expected to hear some secret piece of 
news, which he had not thought fit to communicate 
to the bench ; but instead of that, he desired me in 
my ear to lend him half-a-crown. In compassion 

25 to so needy a statesman, and to dissipate the con- 
fusion I found he was in, I told him, if he pleased, 
I would give him five shillings, to receive five 
pounds of him when the Great Turk was driven 
out of Constantinople; which he very readily ac- 

3ocepted, but not before he had laid down to me the 
impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of 
Europe now stand. 
This paper I design for the particular benefit of 
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those worthy citizens who live more in a coffee- 
house than in their shops, and whose thoughts are 
so taken up with the affairs of the alHes, that they 
forget their customers. 

No. 158. Thursday, April 13, 1710. 

Faciunt nae intelligendo., ut nihil intelligant, — Ter. 

From my own apartment, April 12. 

Tom Folio is a broker in learning, employed to 5 
get together good editions, and stock the libraries 
of great men. There is not a sale of books begins 
till Tom Folio is seen at the door. There is not an 
auction where his name is not heard, and that too 
in the very nick of time, in the critical moment, be- 10 
fore the last decisive stroke of the hammer. There 
is not a subscription goes forward, in which Tom 
is not privy to the first rough draught of the pro- 
posals ; nor a catalogue printed, that doth not come 
to him wet from the press. He is an universal '5 
scholar, so far as the title-page of all authors, 
knows the manuscripts in which they were dis- 
covered, the editions through which they have 
passed, with the praises or censures which they 
have received from the several members of the 20 
learned world. He has a greater esteem for Aldus 
and Elzevir, than for Virgil and Horace. If you 
talk of Herodotus, he breaks out into a panegyric 
upon Harry Stephens. He thinks he gives you an 
account of an author, when he tells the subject he 25 
treats of, the name of the editor, and the year in 
which it was printed. Or if you draw him into 
further particulars, he cries up the goodness of the 
paper, extols the diligence of the corrector, and is 
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transported with the beauty of the letter. This he 
looks upon to be sound learning^ and substantial 
criticism. As for those who talk of the fineness of 
style, and the justness of thought, or describe the 

5 brightness of any particular passages ; nay, though 
they write themselves in the genius and spirit of the 
author they admire, Tom looks upon them as men 
of superficial learning, and flashy parts. 

I had yesterday morning a visit from this learned 

10 idiot, (for that is the light in which I consider 
every pedant) when I discovered in him some little 
touches of the coxcomb, which I had not before ob- 
served. Being very full of the figure which he 
makes in the republic of letters, and wonderfully 

IS satisfied with his great stock of knowledge, he gave 
me broad intimations, that he did not believe in all 
points as his forefathers had done. He then com- 
municated to me a thought of a certain author 
upon a passage of Virgil's account of the dead, 

20 which I made the subject of a late paper. This 
thought hath taken very much among men of Tom's 
pitch and understanding, though universally ex- 
ploded by all that know how to construe Virgil, or 
have any relish of antiquity. Not to trouble my 

25 reader with it, I found upon the whole, that Tom 
did not believe a future state of rewards and punish- 
ment, because ^neas, at his leaving the empire 
of the dead, passed through the gate of ivory, and 
not through that of horn. Knowing that Tom had 

30 not sense enough to give up an opinion which he 
had once received, that he might ^ avoid wrangling, 

* Z710, that we might. 
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I told him, that Virgil possibly had his oversights 
as well as another author. Ah! Mr. Bickerstaffe,^ 
says he, you would have another opinion of him, if 
you would read him in Daniel Heinsius's edition. 
I have perused him myself several times in that edi- s 
tion, continued he ; and after the strictest and most 
malicious examination, could find but two faults in 
him : one of them is in the ^Eneid,* where there are 
two commas instead of a parenthesis ; and another in 
the third Georgic, where you may find a semicolon lo 
turned upside down. Perhaps, said I, these were 
not Virgil's thoughts, but those of the transcriber. 
I do not design it, says Tom, as a reflection on 
Virgil : on the contrary, I know that all the manu- 
scripts reclaim against such a punctuation. Oh ! 15 
Mr. Bickerstaffe,* says he, what would a man give 
to see one simile of Virgil writ in his own hand? 
I asked him which was the simile he meant; but 
was answered. Any simile in Virgil. He then told 
me all the secret history in the commonwealth of 20 
learning; of modern pieces that had the names of 
ancient authors anniexed to them; of all the books 
that were now writing or printing in the several 
parts of Europe; of many amendments which are 
made, and not yet published ; and a thousand other 25 
particulars, which I would not have my memory 
burthened with for a Vatican. 

At length, being fully persuaded that I thor- 
oughly admired him, and looked upon him as a 
prodigy of learning, he took his leave. I know 3° 
several of Tom's class who are professed admirers 
of Tasso without understanding a word of Italian ; 

'1710^ ^ickerstaff. ^ 1710, Aeneids. 
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and one in particular, that carries a Pastor Fido in 
his pocket, in which I am sure he is acquainted with 
no other beauty but the clearness of the character. 
There is another kind of pedant, who, with all 
5 Tom Folio's impertinencies, hath greater super- 
structures and embellishments of Greek and Latin, 
and is still more insupportable than the other, in 
the same degree as he is more learned. Of this 
kind very often are editors, commentators, in- 
10 terpreters, scholiasts and critics; and in short, all 
men of deep learning without common sense. 
These persons set a greater value on themselves 
for having found out the meaning of a passage in 
Greek, than upon the author for having written it; 
iSnay, will allow the passage itself not to have any 
beauty in it, at the same time that they would be 
considered as the greatest men of the age for hav- 
ing interpreted it. They will look with contempt 
upon the most beautiful poems that have been com- 
20 posed by any of their contemporaries; but will lock 
themselves up in their studies for a twelvemonth 
together, to correct, publish, and expound, such 
trifles of antiquity as a modern author would be 
contemned for. Men of the strictest morals, sever- 
as est lives, and the gravest professions, will write 
volumes upon an idle sonnet that is originally in 
Greek or Latin ; give editions of the most immoral 
authors, and spin out whole pages upon the various 
readings of a lewd expression. All that can be said 
30 in excuse for them, is, that their works sufficiently 
show they have no taste of their authors ; and that 
what they do in this kind, is out of their great learn- 
ing, and not out of any levity or lasciviousness of , 
temper. 
3 
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A pedant of this nature is wonderfully well de- 
scribed in six lines of Boileau, with which I shall 
conclude his character : 

Un Pedant enyvre de sa vaine science, 
Tout herisse de Grec, tout bouffi d'arrogance, 
£t qui de mille auteurs retenus mot pour mot, 
Dans sa tete entassez n*a souvent fait qu*un sot, 
Croit qu*un livre fait tout, et que sans Aristote 
La Raison ne voit goute, et le bon Sens radote. 

No. i6o. Tuesday, April i8, 1710. 

From my own apartment, April 17. 
A COMMON civility to an impertinent fellow, 
often draws upon one a great many unforeseen 5 
troubles; and if one doth not take particular care, 
will be interpreted by him as an overture of friend- 
ship and intimacy. This I was very sensible of 
this morning. About two hours before day, I 
heard a great rapping at my door, which continued 10 
some time, till my maid could get herself ready to 
go down and see what was the occasion of it. She 
then brought me up word, that there was a gentle- 
man who seemed very much in haste, and said he 
must needs speak with me. By the description she 15 
gave me of him, and by his voice, which I could 
hear as I lay in my bed, I fancied him to be my old 
acquaintance the upholsterer, whofn I met the other 
day in St. James's Park. For which reason, I bid 
her tell the gentleman, whoever he was, that I was 20 
indisposed, that I could see nobody, and that, if he 
had anything to say to me, I desired he would leave 
it in writing. My maid, after having delivered her 
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message, told me, that the gentleman said he would 
stay at the next coffee-house till I was stirring, and 
bid her be sure to tell me, that the French were 
driven from the Scarp, and that Douay was in- 
5 vested. He gave her the name of another town, 
which I found she had dropped by the way. 

As much as I love to be informed of the success 
of my brave countrymen, I do not care for hearing 
of a victory before day, and was therefore very 

10 much out of humour at this unseasonable visit. I 
had no sooner recovered my temper, and was falling 
asleep, but I was immediately startled by a second 
rap; and upon my maid's opening the door, heard 
the same voice ask her, if her master was yet up? 

I sand at the same time bid her tell me, that he was 
come on purpose to talk with me about a piece of 
home-news that everybody in town will be full of 
two hours hence. I ordered my maid as soon as 
she came into the room, without hearing her mes- 

20 sage, to tell the gentleman, that whatever his news 
was, I would rather hear it two hours hence than 
now; and that I persisted in my resolution not to 
speak with anybody that morning. The wench de- 
livered my answer presently, and shut the door. It 

25 was impossible for me to compose myself to sleep 
after two such unexpected alarms ; for which reason 
I put on my clothes in a very peevish humour. I 
took several turns about my chamber, reflecting 
with a great deal of anger and contempt on these 

30 volunteers in politics, that undergo all the pain, 
watchfulness, and disquiet of a first minister, with- 
out turning it to the advantage either of themselves 
or their country; and yet it is surprising to con- 
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sider how numerous this species of men is. There 
is nothing more frequent than to find a tailor break- 
ing his rest on the affairs of Europe, and to see a 
cluster of porters sitting upon the ministry. Our 
streets swarm with politicians, and there is scarce a S 
shop which is not held by a statesman. As I was 
musing after this manner, I heard the uphols,terer at 
the door delivering a letter to my maid, and begging 
her, in very great hurry, to give it to her master 
as soon as ever he was awake, which I opened, and lo 
found as follows: 

Mr. Bickerstaffe,* 
I was to wait upon you about a week ago, to let you know, 
that the honest gentlemen whom you conversed with upon the 
bench at the end of the Mall, having heard that I had received 15 
five shillings of you, to give you a hundred pounds upon the 
Great Turk's being driven out of Europe, desired me to acquaint 
you, that every one of that company would be willing to receive 
five shillings, to pay a hundred pounds on the same conditions. 
Our last advices from Muscovy making this a fairer bet than it 20 
was a week ago, I do not question but you will accept the wager. 

But this is not my present business. If you remember, I 
whispered a word in your ear as we were walking up the Mall, 
and you see what has happened since. If I had seen you this 
morning, I would have told you in your ear another secret. I 25 
hope you will be recovered of your indisposition by to-morrow 
morning, when I will wait on you at the same hour as I did this ; 
my private circumstances being such, that I cannot well appear 
in this quarter of the town after it is day. 

I have been so taken up with the late good news from Hoi- 30 
land, and expectation of further particulars, as well as with other 
transactions, of which I will tell you more to-morrow morning, 
that I have not slept a wink these three nights. 

I have reasons to believe, that Picardy will soon follow the ex- 
ample of Artois, in case the enemy continue in their present 

'1710, Bickerstaff. 
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resolution of flying away from us. I think I told you last time 
we were together my opinion about the Deulle. 

The honest gentlemen upon the bench bid me tell you, they 
would be glad to see you often among them. We shall be there 
Sail the warm hours of the day during the present posture of 
affairs. 

This happy opening of the campaign will, I hope, give us a very 

joyful summer ; and I propose to take many a pleasant walk with 

you, if you will sometimes come into the Park ; for that is the 

lo only place in which I can be free from the malice of my enemies. 

Farewell till three-a-clock to-morrow morning. 

I am 

Your most humble servant, etc. 

P.S. The king of Sweden is still at Bender. 

'S I should have fretted myself to death at this 
promise of a second visit, if I had not found in his 
letter an intimation of the good news which I have 
since heard at large. I have, however, ordered my 
maid to tie up the knocker of my door, in such a 

20 manner as she would do if I was really indisposed. 
By which means I hope to escape breaking my 
morning's rest.* 



No. 162. Saturday, April 22, 1710. 

Tertius e caelo cecidit Cato. — Juv. Sat, 2. 

From my own apartment, April 21. 
In my younger years I used many endeavours to 
get a place at court, and indeed continued my pur- 
suit till I arrived at my grand climacteric; but at 
length altogether despairing of success, whether it 
25 were for want of capacity, friends, or due applica- 

' The 1710 version does not end here. See Notes. 
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tion, I at last resolved to erect a new office, and for 
my encouragement, to place myself in it. For this 
reason, I took upon me the title and dignity of 
" Censor of Great Britain," reserving to myself all 
such perquisites, profits, and emoluments as should s 
arise out of the discharge of the said office. These 
in truth have not been inconsiderable; for besides 
those weekly contributions which I receive from 
John Morphew, and those annual subscriptions 
which I propose to myself from the most elegant lo 
part of this great island, I daily live in a very com- 
fortable affluence of wine, stale beer, Hungary 
water, beef, books, and marrow bones, which I re- 
ceive from many well-disposed citizens ; not to men- 
tion the forfeitures which accrue to me from the 15 
several offenders that appear before me on court 
days. 

Having now enjoyed this office for the space of 
a twelvemonth, I shall do what all good officers 
ought to do, take a survey of my behaviour, and 20 
consider carefully whether I have discharged my 
duty, and acted up to the character with which I 
am invested. For my direction in this particular, 
I have made a narrow search into the nature of the 
old Roman Censors, whom I must always regard, 25 
not only as my predecessors, but as my patterns in 
this great employment; and have several times 
asked my own heart with great impartiality, 
whether Cato will not bear a more venerable figure 
among posterity than Bickerstaffe ? ^ 3° 

I find the duty of the Roman Censor was two- 
fold. The first part of it consisted in making fre- 

^ 1710, Bickerstaff. 
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quent reviews of the people, in casting up their 
numbers, ranging them under their several tribes, 
disposing them into proper classes, and sub-dividing 
them into their respective centuries. 
S In compliance with this part of the office, I have 
taken many curious surveys of this great city. I 
have collected into particular bodies the dappers 
and the smarts, the natural and affected rakes, the 
pretty fellows and the very prietty fellows. I have 

10 likewise drawn out in several distinct parties your 
pedants and men of fire, your gamesters and poli- 
ticians. I have separated cits from citizens, free- 
thinkers from philosophers, wits from snuff-takers, 
and duellists from men of honour, I have likewise 

1 5 made a calculation of esquires, not only considering 
the seyeral distinct swarms of them that are settled 
in the different parts of this town, but also that 
more rugged species that inhabit the fields and 
woods, and are often found in pot houses, and upon 

20 hay-cocks. 

I shall pass the soft sex over in silence, having 
not yet reduced them into any tolerable order; as 
likewise the softer tribe of lovers, which will cost 
me a great deal of time, before I shall be able to 

25 cast them into their several centuries and sub-di- 
visions. 

The second part of the Roman Censor's office 
was to look into the manners of the people, and 
to check any growing luxury, whether in diet, 

30 dress, or building. This duty likewise I have en- 
deavoured to discharge, by those wholesome pre- 
cepts which I have given my countrymen in regard 
to beef and mutton, and the severe censures which I 
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have passed upon ragouts and fricassees. There is 
not, as I am informed, a pair of red heels to be 
seen within ten miles of London, which I may like- 
wise ascribe, without vanity, to the becoming zeal 
which I expressed in that particular. I must own, 5 
my success with the petticoat is not so great; but 
as I have not yet done with it, I hope I shall in a 
little time put an effectual stop to that growing 
evil. As for the article of building, I intend here- 
after to enlarge upon it, having lately observed sev- 10 
eral warehouses, nay, private shops, that stand 
upon Corinthian pillars, and whole rows of tin pots 
showing themselves, in order to their sale, through 
a sash window. 

I have likewise followed the example of the Ro- 15 
man Censors, in punishing offences according to 
the quality of the offender. It was usual for them 
to expel a senator who had been guilty of great 
immoralities out of the senate house, by omitting 
his name when they called over the list of his 20 
brethren. In the same manner, to remove effect- 
ually several worthless men who stand possessed 
of great honours, I have made frequent draughts of 
dead men out of the vicious part of the nobility, 
and given them up to the new society of upholders, 25 
with the necessary order for their interment. As 
the Roman Censors .used to punish the knights or 
gentlemen of Rome, by taking away their horses 
from them, I have seized the canes of many crimi- 
nals of figure, whom I had just reason to animad- 30 
vert upon. As for the offenders among the com- 
mon people of Rome, they were generally chastised, 
by being thrown out of a higher tribe, and placed 
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in one which was not so honourable. My reader 
cannot but think I have had an eye to this punish- 
ment, when I have degraded one species of men 
into bombs, squibs, and crackers, and another into 
5 drums, bass-viols, and bagpipes; not to mention 
whole packs of delinquents whom I have shut up in 
kennels, and the new hospital which I am at pres- 
ent erecting, for the reception of those of my coun- 
trymen who give me but little hopes of their amend- 

loment, on the borders of Moorfields. I shall only 
observe upon this particular,^ that since some late 
surveys I have taken of this island, I shall think it 
necessary to enlarge the plan of the buildings which 
I design in this quarter. 

'S When my great predecessor Cato the elder stood 
for the censorship of Rome, there were several 
other competitors who offered themselves; and to 
get an interest among the people, gave them great 
promises of the mild and gentle treatment which 

20 they would use towards them in that office. Cato on 
the contrary told them, he presented himself as a 
candidate, because he knew the age was sunk in im- 
morality and corruption ; and that if they would give 
him their votes, he would promise them to make use 

25 of such a strictness and severity of discipline as 
should recover them out of it. The Roman his- 
torians, upon this occasion, very much celebrated 
the public-spiritedness of that people, who chose 
Cato for their Censor, notwithstanding his method 

30 of recommending himself. I may in some measure 
extol my own countrymen upon the same account, 
who, without any respect to party, or any applica- 

• 1710, upon this last particular. 
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tion from myself, have made such generous sub- 
scriptions for the Censor of Great Britain, as will 
give a magnificence to my old age, and which I 
esteem more than I would any post in Europe of 
an hundred times the value. I shall only add, that 5 
upon looking into my catalogue of subscribers, 
which I intend to print alphabetically in the front 
of my lucubrations, I find the names of the great- 
est beauties and wits in the whole island of Great 
Britain, which I only mention for the benefit of lo 
any of them who have not yet subscribed, it being 
my design to close the subscription in a very short 
time. 



XTbe Spectator 

No. I. Thursday, March i, 1710-11. 

Nanfufnum exfulgore^ sed ex fumo dare lucent 
Cogitate ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. — HoR. 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure, till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild 
or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
5 other particulars of the like nature, that conduce 
very much to the right understanding of an author. 
To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a 
reader, I design this paper and my next as prefatory 
discourses to my following writings, and shall give 

10 some account in them of the several persons that 
are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of 
compiling, digesting, and correcting will fall to my 
share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my own history. 

IS I was born to a small hereditary estate,* which, 
according to the tradition of the village where it 
lies, was bounded by the same hedges and ditches 
in William the Conqueror's time that it is at pres- 
ent, and has been delivered down from father to 

20 son whole and entire, without the loss or acquisi- 

1 171 1, estate, which I find, by the writings of the family, was bounded, etc. 
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tion of a single field or meadow, during the space 
of six hundred years. There runs ^ a story in the 
family, that when my mother was gone with child 
of me about three months, she dreamt that she was 
brought to bed of a judge: whether this might pro- s 
ceed from a law-suit which was then depending in 
the family, or my father's being a justice of the 
peace, I cannot determine ; for I am not so vain as 
to think it presaged any dignity that I should ar- 
rive at in my future life, though that was the in- lo 
terpretation which the neighbourhood put upon it. 
The gravity of my behaviour at my very first ap- 
pearance in the world, and all the time that I 
sucked, seemed to favour my mother's dream : for, 
as she has often told me, I threw away my rattle 15 
before I was two months old, and would not make 
use of my coral till they had taken away the bells 
from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being noth- 
ing in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence. 20 
I find, that during my nonage, I had the reputa- 
tion of a very sullen youth, but was always a favour- 
ite of my schoolmaster, who used to say, that my 
parts were solid, and would wear well. I had not 
been long at the university, before I distinguished 25 
myself by a most profound silence ; for, during the 
space of eight years, excepting in the public exer- 
cises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity 
of an hundred words ; and indeed do not remember 
that I ever spoke three sentences together in my 3^ 
whole life. Whilst I was in this learned body, I 
applied myself with so much diligence to my studies, 

* 171 1, there goes a story. 
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that there are very few celebrated books, either in 
the learned or modern tongues,^ which I am not 

' acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to 
S travel into foreign countries, and therefore left the 
university, with the character of an odd unaccount- 
able fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if I 
would but show it. An insatiable thirst after knowl- 
edge carried me into all the countries of Europe * 

10 in which there was any thing new or strange to be 
seen ; nay to such a degree was my curiosity raised, 
that having read the controversies of some great 
men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I made a 
voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take the 

I S measure of a pyramid: and as soon as I had set 
myself right in that particular, returned to my na- 
tive country with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where 
I am frequently seen in most public places, though 

20 there are not above half-a-dozen of my select friends 
that know me; of whom my next paper shall give 
a more particular account. There is no place of 
general resort,*^ wherein I do not often make my ap- 
pearance; sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 

25 into a round of politicians at Will's, and listening 
with great attention to the narratives that are made 
in those little circular audiences. Sometimes I 
smoke a pipe at Child's, and whilst I seem atten- 
tive to nothing but the Post Man, overhear the con- 

soversation of every table in the room. I appear on 
Sunday nights at St. James's coffeehouse, and some- 
times join the little committee of politics in the 

> 1711, or the modern. * 171 1, where there was. * 1711, public resort 
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inner room, as one who comes there to hear and im- 
prove. My face is likewise very well known at the 
Grecian, the Cocoa-tree, and in the theatres both of 
Drury-lane and the Hay-market. I have been 
taken for a merchant upon the Exchange for above 5 
these ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in 
the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan's. In 
short, wherever I see a cluster of people, I always 
mix with them, though I never open my lips but in 
my own club. 10 

Thus I live in the world rather as a spectator of 
mankind, than as one of the species; by which 
means I have made myself a speculative statesman, 
soldier, merchant and artisan, without ever med- 
dling with any practical part in life. I am very well 15 
versed in the theory of a husband ® or a father, and 
can discern the errors in the economy, business and 
diversion of others, better than those who are en- 
gaged in them ; as standers-by discover blots, which 
are apt to escape those who are in the game. I 20 
never espoused any party with violence, and am re- 
solved to observe an exact neutrality between the 
Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to de- 
clare myself by the hostilities of either side. In 
short, I have acted in all the parts of my life as a 25 
looker-on, which is the character I intend to pre- 
serve in this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my his- 
tory and character, as to let him see I am not 
altogether unqualified for the business I have under- 30 
taken. As for other particulars in my life and ad- 
ventures, I shall insert them in following papers, 

171 1, an husband. 
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as I shall see occasion. In the meantime, when 
I consider how much I have seen, read and heard, 
I begin to blame my own taciturnity; and since I 
have neither time nor inclination to communicate 
5 the fulness of my heart in speech, I am resolved to 
do it in writing, and to print myself out, if possi- 
ble, before I die. I have been often told by my 
friends, that it is pity so many useful discoveries 
which I have made should be in the possession of 

loa silent man. For this reason therefore, I shall 
publish a sheet-full of thoughts every morning, for 
the benefit of my contemporaries ; and if I can any 
way contribute to the diversion or improvement of 
the country in which. I live, I shall leave it, when I 

IS am summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction 
of thinking that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I have 
not spoken to in this paper ; and which, for several 
important reasons, I must keep to myself, at least 

20 for some time : I mean, an account of my name, my 
age, and my lodgings. I must confess, I would 
gratify my reader in any thing that is reasonable; 
but as for these three particulars, though I am sen- 
sible they might tend very much to the embellish- 

25 ment of my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolu- 
tion of communicating them to the public. They 
would indeed draw me out of that obscurity which 
I have enjoyed for many years, and expose me in 
public places to several salutes arid civilities, which 

30 have been always very disagreeable to me ; for the 
greatest pain '^ I can suffer, is the being talked to, 
and being stared at. It is for this reason likewise, 

7 171 1, pains I can suffer, are the being, etc. 
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that I keep my complexion and dress as very great 
secrets ; though it is not impossible but I may make 
discoveries of both in the progress of the work I 
have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I 5 
shall in to-morrow's paper give an account of those 
gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work ; 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid 
and concerted (as all other matters of importance 
are) in a club. However, as my friends have en- lo 
gaged me to stand in the front, those who have a 
mind to correspond with me, may direct their let- 
ters to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley's in Little- 
Britain. For I must further acquaint the reader, 
that though our club meets only on Tuesdays and 15 
Thursdays, we have appointed a committee to sit 
every night, for the inspection of all such papers as 
may contribute to the advancement of the public 
weal. 

No. 3. Saturday, March 3, [1711.] 

Quoi quisque fere studio devinctus adhceret: 
Aut quibus in rebus tnultum sumus ante morati ; 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens ; 
In somnis eadetn plerumque videmur obire. 

— LUCR. L. iv. 

In one of my late rambles, or rather specula- 20 
tions, I looked into the great hall where the Bank is 
kept, and was not a little pleased to see the direc- 
tors, secretaries and clerks, with all the other mem- 
bers of that wealthy corporation, ranged in their 
several stations, according to the parts they act in 25 
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that just and regular economy. This revived in my 
memory the many discourses which I had both read 
and heard concerning the decay of public credit, 
with the methods of restoring it, and which, in my 
5 opinion, have always been defective, because they 
have always been made with an eye to separate in- 
terests, and party-principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ- 
ment for the whole night, so that I fell insensibly 

10 into a kind of methodical dream, which disposed 
all my contemplations into a vision or allegory, or 
what else the reader shall please to call it. 

Methoughts I returned to the great hall, where 
I had been the morning before, but, to my surprise, 

15 instead of the company that I left there, I saw to- 
wards the upper end of the hall a beautiful virgin, 
seated on a throne of gold. Her name (as they told 
me) was Public Credit. The walls, instead of be-, 
ing adorned with pictures and maps, were hung 

20 with many acts of parliament written in golden let- 
ters. At the upper end of the hall was the Magna 
Charta, with the Act of Uniformity on the right 
hand, and the Act of Toleration on the left. At the 
lower end of the hall was the Act of Settlement, 

25 which was placed full in the eye of the virgin that 
sat upon the throne. Both the sides of the hall 
were covered with such acts of parliament as had 
been made for the establishment of public funds. 
The lady seemed to set an unspeakable value upon 

30 these several pieces of furniture, insomuch that she 

often refreshed her eye with them, and often smiled 

with a secret pleasure, as she looked upon them; 

but, at the same time, showed a very particular 

4 



so 
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uneasiness, as ^ if she saw anything approaching 
that might hurt them. She appeared indeed in- 
finitely timorous in all her behaviour : and, whether 
it was from the delicacy of her constitution, or that 
she was troubled with vapours, as I was afterwards 5 
told by one who I found was none of her well-wish- 
ers, she changed colour, and startled at everything 
she heard. She was likewise (as I afterwards 
found) a greater valetudinarian than any I had ever 
met with, even in her own sex, and subject to such lo 
momentary consumptions, that in the twinkling of 
an eye, she would fall away from the most florid 
complexion, and the most healthful state of body, 
and wither into a skeleton. Her recoveries were 
often as sudden as her decays, insomuch that she 15 
would revive in a moment out of a wasting distem- 
per, into a habit of the highest health and vigour. 
. I .had very soon an opportunity of observing 
these quick turns and changes in her constitution. 
There sat at her feet a couple of secretaries, who 20 
received every hour letters from all parts of the 
world, which the one or the other of them was 
perpetually reading to her; and, according to the 
news she heard, to which she was exceedingly at- 
tentive, she changed colour, and discovered many 25 
symptoms of health or sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 
of money, which were piled upon one another so 
high that they touched the ceiling. The floor, on 
her right hand and on her left, was covered with 30 
vast sums of gold that rose up in pyramids on either 
side of her. But this I did not so much wonder 

' 171 1, uneasiness, if she saw. 
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at, when I heard, upon inquiry, that she had the 
same virtue in her touch, which the poets tell us a 
Lydian king was formerly possessed of: and that 
she could convert whatever she pleased into that 
S precious metal. 

After a little dizziness, and confused hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with in a dream, 
methoughts the hall was alarmed, the doors flew 
open, and there entered half a dozen of the most 

10 hideous phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a 
dream) before that time. They came in two by 
two, though matched in the most dissociable man- 

• ner, and mingled together in a kind of dance. It 
would be tedious to describe their habits and per- 

15 sons, for which reason I shall only inform my reader 
that the first couple were Tyranny and Anarchy, the 
second were Bigotry and Atheism, the third the 
genius of a Commonwealth and a young man of 
about twenty-two years of age, whose name I could 

20 not learn. He had a sword in his right hand, which 
in the dance he often brandished at the Act of Set- 
tlement ; and a citizen, who stood by me, whispered 
in my ear, that he saw a sponge in his left hand. 
The dance of so many jarring natures put me in 

25 mind of the sun, moon and earth, in the Rehearsal, 
that danced together for no other end but to eclipse 
one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the lady on the throne would have 

30 been almost frighted to distraction, had she seen 
but any one of these spectres ; what then must have 
been her condition when she saw them all in a 
body ? She fainted and died away at the sight. 
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Et neque jam color est misto candore rubori; 

Nee vigor, et vires, et quae modo visa placebant ; 

Nee corpus remanet. 

Ovid. Met. Lib. iii. 

There was a great change in the hill of money 
bags, and the heaps of money, the former shrink- 
ing, and falling into so many empty bags, that I 
now found not above a tenth part of them had been 
filled with money. The rest that took up the same 5 
space, and made the same figure as the bags that 
were really filled with money, had been blown up 
with air, and called into my memory the bags full 
of wind, which Homer tells us his hero received as 
a present from ^olus. The great heaps of gold, lo* 
on either side the throne, now appeared to be only 
heaps of paper, or little piles of notched sticks, 
bound up together in bundles, like Bath faggots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation 
that had been made before me, the whole scene van- 15 
ished: in the room of the frightful spectres, there 
now entered a second dance of apparitions very 
agreeably matched together, and made up of very 
amiable phantoms. The first pair was Liberty with 
Monarchy at her right hand : the second was Mod- 20 
eration leading in Religion ; and the third a person 
whom I had never seen, with the genius of Great 
Britain. At the first entrance ^ the lady revived, the 
bags swelled to their former bulk, the piles of fag- 
gots and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of 25 
guineas : and for my own part I was so transported 
with joy, that I awaked, though I must confess, I 
would fain have fallen asleep again to have closed 
my vision, if I could have done it. 

* 171 1, at their first entrance. 
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No. 7. Thursday, March 8. [171 1.] 

Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 

Nocturnos lemureSy portentaque Thessala rides ? — HoR. 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaint- 
ance, I had the misfortune to find his whole family 
very much dejected. Upon asking him the occa- 
sion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a 

5 strange dream * the night before, which they were 
afraid portended some misfortune to themselves or 
to their children. At her coming into the room I 
observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled for, had I not 

10 heard from whence it proceeded. We were no 
sooner sat down but after having looked upon me 
a little while, " My dear," (says she, turning to her 
husband) " you may now see the stranger that was 
in the candle last night." Soon after this, as they 

15 began to talk of family aflFairs, a little boy at the 
lower end of the table told her, that he was to go 
into join-hand on Thursday. "Thursday?" (says 
she,) " No, child, if it please God, you shall not 
begin upon Childermas-day : tell your writing-mas- 

20 ter that Friday will be soon enough." I was reflect- 
ing with myself on the oddness of her fancy, and 
wondering that anybody would establish it as a rule 
to lose a day in every week. In the midst of these 
my musings, she desired me to reach her a little salt 

25 upon the point of my knife, which I did in such a 
trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop 
by the way ; at which she immediately startled, and 

^ 171 1, a very strange dream. 
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said it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very 
blank ; and, observing the concern of the whole ta- 
ble, began to consider myself, with some confusion, 
as a person that had brought a disaster upon the 
family. The lady however recovering herself, after s 
a little space, said to her husband, with a sigh, 
" My dear, misfortunes never come single." My 
friend, I found, acted but an under part at his ta- 
ble, and being a man of more good-nature than un- 
derstanding, thinks himself obliged to fall in with lo 
all the passions and humours of his yoke-fellow. 
"Do not you remember, child," (says she,) "that 
the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that our 
careless wench spilt the salt upon the table ? " 
"Yes," (says he,) "my dear, and the next post 15 
brought us an account of the battle of Almanza." 
The reader may guess at the figure I made, after 
having done all this mischief. I dispatched my 
dinner as soon as I could, with my usual tacitur- 
nity ; when, to my utter confusion, the lady seeing 20 
me quitting^ my knife and fork, and laying them 
across one another upon my plate, 'desired me that 
I would humour her so far as to take them out of 
that figure, and place them side by side. What the 
absurdity was which I had committed I did not 25 
know, but I suppose there was some traditionary 
superstition in it ; and therefore, in obedience to the 
lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and fork 
in two parallel lines, which is the figure I shall al- 
ways lay them in for the future, though I do not 3° 
know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person 

* 171 1, cleaning my knife and fork. 
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has conceived an aversion to him. For my own 
part, I quickly found, by the lady's looks, that she 
regarded me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an 
unfortunate aspect. For which reason I took my 
5 leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into 
a profound contemplation ^ of the evils that attend 
these superstitious follies of mankind; how they 
subject us to imaginary afflictions, and additional 

10 sorrows, that do not properly come within our lot. 
As if the natural calamities of life were not suf- 
ficient for it, we turn the most indifferent circum- 
stances into misfortunes, and suffer as much from 
trifling accidents, as from real evils. I have known 

15 the shooting of a star spoil a night's rest ; and have 
seen a man in love grow pale and lose his appetite, 
upon the plucking of a merry-thought. A screech- 
owl at midnight has alarmed a family more than 
a band of robbers ; nay, the voice of a cricket hath 

20 struck more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing so inconsiderable,* which may not 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with 
omens and prognostics. A rusty nail, or a crooked 
pin, shoot up into prodigies. 

25 I remember I was once in a mixed assembly, that 
was full of noise and mirth, when on a sudden an 
old woman unluckily observed there were thirteen 
of us in company. This remark struck a panic ter- 
ror into several who were present,^ insomuch that 

30 one or two of the ladies were going to leave the 
room ; but a friend of mine taking notice that one 

' 1711, on the evils. * 171 1, that may not appear. 
* 17x1, several that were present. 
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of our female companions was big with child, af- 
firmed there were fourteen in the room, and that, in- 
stead of portending one of the company should die, 
it plainly foretold one of them should be born. Had 
not my friend found this expedient to break the 5 
omen, I question not but half the women in the 
company would have fallen sick that very night. 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite disturbances of this kind among 
her friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt lo 
of a great family, who is one of these antiquate d 
Sibyls , that forebodes and prophecies from one end 
of the year to the other. She is always seeing 
apparitions, and hearing death-watches; and was 
the other day almost frighted out of her wits by 15 
the great house-dog, that howled in the stable at a 
time when she lay ill of the tooth-ache. Such an 
extravagant cast of mind engages multitudes of 
people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in super- 
numerary duties of life ; and arises from that fear 20 
and ignorance which are natural to the soul of man. 
The horror with which we entertain the thoughts 
of death (or indeed of any future evil) and the un- 
certainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind 
with innumerable apprehensions and suspicions, and 25 
consequently dispose it to the observation of such 
groundless prodigies and predictions. For as it is 
the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils 
of life by the reasonings of philosophy ; it is the em- 
ployment of fools to multiply them- by the senti- 30 
ments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much trou- 
bled were I endowed with this divining quality, 
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though it should inform me truly of every thing 
that can befall me. I would not anticipate the 
relish of any happiness, nor feel the weight of any 
misery, before it actually arrives. 
5 I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and 
that is, by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events, 
and governs futurity. He sees, at one view, the 

10 whole thread of my existence, not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but 
that which runs forward into all the depths of eter- 
nity. When I lay me down to sleep, I recommend 
myself to his care ; when I awake, I give myself up 

15 to his direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten 
me, I will look up to him for help, and question not 
but he will either avert them, or turn them to my 
advantage. Though I know neither the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at 

20 all solicitous about it; because I am sure that he 
knows them both, and that he will not fail to com- 
fort and support me under them. 



No. 10. Monday, March 12. [1711.] 

Non aliter quam qui adverse vix flumine lembum 

Remigiis subigit: si brachia forte remisit^ 

Atque ilium in praceps prono rapit alveus amni, — Virg. 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear this great 

city inquiring day by day after these my papers, 

25 and receiving my morning lectures with a becoming 

seriousness and attention. My publisher tells me 
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that there are already three thousand of them dis- 
tributed every day. So that if I allow twenty read- 
ers to every paper, which I look upon as a modest 
computation, I may reckon about threescore thou- 
sand disciples in London and Westminster, who I S 
hope will take care to distinguish themselves from 
the thoughtless iierd of their ignorant and unatten- 
tive brethren, f Since I have raised to myself so 
great an audience, I shall spare no pains to make 
their instruction agreeable, and their diversion use- lo 
ful. For which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven 
morality with wit, and to temper wit with morality, 
that my readers may, if possible, both ways find 
their account in the speculation of the day. And to 
the end that their virtue and discretion may not be '5 
short transient intermitting starts of thought, I have 
resolved to refresh their memories from day to 
day, till I have recovered them out of that desperate 
state of vice and folly into which the age is fallen. 
The mind that lies fallow but a single day, sprouts 20 
up in follies that are only to be killed by a con- 
stant and assiduous culture. It was said of Soc- 
rates, that he brought philosophy down from 
heaven, to inhabit among men^ and I shall be ambi- 
tious to have it said of me, that I have brought 25 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea- 
tables and in coffee-houses. 1 

I would therefore in a vAry particular manner 
recommend these my speculations to all well-regu- 30 
iated families, that set apart an hour in every morn- 
ing for tea and bread and butter ; and would ear- 
nestly advise them for their good to order this 
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paper to be punctually served up, and to be looked 
upon as a part of the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
Slike Moses's serpent, that immediately swallowed 
up and devoured those of the Egyptians. I shall 
not be so vain as to think, that where the Spectator 
appears, the other public prints will vanish; but 
shall leave it to my reader's consideration, whether, 

lo is it not much better to be let into the knowledge 
of one's self, than to hear what passes in Muscovy 
or Poland ; and to amuse ourselves with such writ- 
ings as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, 
passion, and prejudice, than such as naturally con- 

iSduce to inflame hatreds, and make enmities irre- 
concilable ? 

In the next place, I would recommend this paper 
to the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I 
cannot but consider as my good brothers and allies, 

20 1 mean the fraternity of spectators, who live in the 
world without having anything to do in it; and 
either by the affluence of their fortunes, or laziness 
of their dispositions, have no other business with 
the rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under 

25 this class of men are comprehended all contem- 
plative tradesmen, titular physicians, fellows of the 
Royal Society, Templars that are not given to be 
contentious, and statesmen that are out of business ; 
in short, every one that considers the world as a 

30 theatre, and desires to form a right judgment of 
those who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks 
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of society, as being altogether unfurnished with 
ideas, till the business and conversation of the day 
has supplied them. I have often considered these 
poor souls with an eye of great commiseration, 
when I have heard them asking the first man they 5 
have met with, whether there was any news stir- 
ring? and by that means gathering together mate- 
rials for thinking. These needy persons do not 
know what to talk of, till about twelve o'clock in 
the morning ; for by that time they are pretty good lo 
judges of the weather, know which way the wind 
sits, and whether the Dutch mail be come in. As 
they lie at the mercy of the first man they meet, 
and are grave or impertinent all the day long, ac- 
cording to the notions which they have imbibed in 15 
the morning, I would earnestly intreat them not 
to stir out of their chambers till they have read 
this paper, and to promise them that I will daily 
instil into them such sound and wholesome senti- 
ments, as shall have a good effect on their conver- 20 
Nation for the ensuing twelve hours. 
j But there are none to whom this paper will be 
more useful, than to the female world. I have often 
thought there has not been sufficient pains taken in 
finding out proper employments and diversions for 25 
the fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived 
for them, rather as they are women, than as they 
are reasonable creatures; and are more adapted to 
the sex than to the species. The toilet is their great 
scene of business, and the right adjusting of their 30 
hair the principal employment of their lives. The 
sorting of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very good 
morning's work ; and if they make an excursion to 
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a mercer's or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for anything else all the day after. Their 
more serious occupations are sewing and embroid- 
ery, and their greatest drudgery the preparation of 
5 jellies and sweet-meats. This, I say, is the state 
of ordinary women ; though I know there are mul- 
titudes of those of a more elevated life and con- 
versation, that move in an exalted sphere of knowl- 
edge and virtue, that join all the beauties of the 

lo mind to the ornaments of dress, and inspire a kind 
of awe and respect, as well as love, into their male 
beholders. I hope to increase the number of these 
by publishing this daily paper, which I shall always 
endeavour to make an innocent if not an improving 

IS entertainment, and by that means at least divert 
the minds of my female readers from greater trifles. 
At the same time, as I would fain give some finish- 
ing touches to those which are already the most 
beautiful pieces in human nature, I shall endeavour 

20 to point out all those imjperfections that are the 
blemishes, as well as those virtues which are the 
embellishments of the sex. In the meanwhile I 
hope these my gentle readers, who have so much 
time on their hands, will not grudge throwing away 

25 a quarter of an hour in a day on this paper, since 

they may do it without any hindrance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well-wishers 

are in great pain for me, lest I should not be able 

to keep up the spirit of a paper which I oblige my- 

30 self to furnish every day : but to make them easy 
in this particular, I will promise them faithfully 
to give it over as soon as I grow dull. This I 
know will be matter of great raillery to the small 
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wits; who will frequently put rae in mind of my 
promise, desire me to keep my word, assure me that 
it is high time to give over, with many other little 
pleasantries of the like nature, which men of a little 
smart genius cannot forbear throwing out against s 
their best friends, when they have such a handle 
given them of being witty. But let them remember 
that I do hereby enter my caveat against this piece 
of raillery. 



No. 13. Thursday, March 15. [1711.] 

Die mikif sifueras tu leo, qualis eris ? — Mart. 

There is nothing that of late years has afforded 10 
matter of greater amusement to the town than Sig- 
nior Nicolini's combat with a lion in the Haymarket, 
which has been very often ^ exhibited to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of most of the nobility and gentry 
in the kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the first 15 
rumour of this intended combat, it was confidently 
affirmed, and is still believed by many in both gal- 
leries, that there would be a tame lion sent from the 
Tower every opera night, in order to be killed by 
Hydaspes ; this report, though altogether ground- 20 
less, so universally prevailed in the upper regions 
of the play-house, that some of the most refined 
politicians in those parts of the audience gave it 
out in whisper, that the lion was a cousin-german 
of the tiger who made his appearance in King Wil- 25 
Ham's days, and that the stage would be supplied 
with lions at the public expense, during the whole 

1 171 1, has been so often. 
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session. Many likewise were the conjectures of the 
treatment which this lion was to meet with from 
the hands of Signior Nicolini ; some supposed that 
he was to subdue him in recitativo, as Orpheus 
5 used to serve the wild beasts in his time, and after- 
wards to knock him on the head; some fancied 
that the lion would not pretend to lay his paws upon 
the hero, by reason of the received opinion, that a 
lion will not hurt a virgin: several, who pretended 

10 to have seen the opera in Italy, had informed their 
friends, that the lion was to act a part in High- 
Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a thorough-base, 
before he fell at the feet of Hydaspes. To clear up 
a matter that was so variously reported, I have 

15 made it my business to examine whether this pre- 
tended lion is really the savage he appears to be, 
or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my discoveries, I must 
acquaint the reader, that upon my walking behind 

20 the scenes last winter, as I was thinking on some- 
thing else, I accidentally justled against a mon- 
strous animal that extremely startled me, and upon 
my nearer survey of it, appeared to be a lion ram- 
pant. The lion, seeing me very much surprised, 

25 told me, in a gentle voice, that I might come by him 
if I pleased: " for," (says he,) " I do not intend to 
hurt anybody." I thanked him very kindly, and 
passed by him. And in a little time after saw him 
leap upon the stage, and act his part with very 

30 great applause. It has been observed by several, 
that the lion has changed his manner of acting 
twice or thrice since his first appearance; which 
will not seem strange, when I acquaint my reader 
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that the lion has been changed upon the audience 
three several times. The first lion was a candle- 
snuffer, who being a fellow of a testy, choleric 
temper, overdid his part, and would not suffer him- 
self to be killed so easily as he ought to have done ; 5 
besides, it was observed of him, that he grew more 
surly every time he came out of the lion, and having 
dropt some words in ordinary conversation, as if he 
had not fought his best, and that he suffered him- 
self to be thrown upon his back in the scuffle, and 10 
that he would wrestle with Mr. Nicolini for what 
he pleased, out of his lion's skin, it was thought 
proper to discard him : and it is verily believed, to 
this day, that had he been brought upon the stage 
another time, he would certainly have done mis- 15 
chief. Besides, it was objected against the first 
lion, that he reared himself so high upon his 
hinder paws, and walked in so erect a posture, that 
he looked more like an old man than a lion. 

The second lion was a tailor by trade, who be- 20 
longed to the play-house, and had the character 
of a mild and peaceable man in his profession. If 
the former was too furious, this was too sheepish, 
for his part; insomuch that after a short modest 
walk upon the stage, he would fall at the first 25 
touch of Hydaspes, without grappling with him, 
and giving him an opportunity of showing his 
variety of Italian trips: it is said indeed, that he 
once gave him a rip in his flesh-colour doublet ; but 
this was only to make work for himself, in his 30 
private character of a tailor. I must not omit that 
it was this second lion who treated^ me with so 
much humanity behind the scenes. 

* 171 X, lion that treated. 
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The acting lion at present is, as I am informed, 
a country gentleman, who does it for his diver- 
sion, but desires his name may be concealed. He 
says very handsomely in his own excuse, that he 
S does not act for gain, that he indulges an innocent 
pleasure in it ; and that it is better to pass away an 
evening in this manner, than in gaming and drink- 
ing : but at the same time says, with a very agreeable 
raillery upon himself, that if his name should be 

10 known, the ill-natured world might call him " The 
ass in the lion's skin." This gentleman's temper 
is made out of such a happy mixture of the mild 
and the choleric, that he outdoes both his prede- 
cessors, and has drawn together greater audiences 

15 than have been known in the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without taking 
notice of a groundless report that has been raised, 
to a gentleman's disadvantage of whom I must de- 
clare myself an admirer; namely, that Signior 

20 Nicolini and the lion have been seen sitting peace- 
ably by one another, and smoking a pipe together, 
behind the scenes ; by which their common enemies 
would insinuate, that it is but a sham combat which 
they represent upon the stage: but, upon inquiry I 

25 find, that if any such correspondence has passed be- 
tween them, it was not till the combat was over, 
when the lion was to be looked upon as dead, ac- 
cording to the received rules of the drama. Be- 
sides, this is what is practised every day in West- 

30 minster-hall, where nothing is more usual than to 
see a couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each 
other to pieces in the court, embracing one another 
as soon as they are out of it. 

5 
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I would not be thought, in any part of this 
relation, to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who in 
acting this part only complies with the wretched 
taste of his audience ; he knows very well, that the 
lion has many more admirers than himself ; as they 5 
say of the famous equestrian statue on the Pont- 
Neuf at Paris, that more people go to see the horse, 
than the king who sits upon it. On the contrary, 
it gives me a just indignation to see a person whose 
action gives new majesty to kings, resolution to lo 
heroes, and softness to lovers, thus sinking from 
the greatness of his behaviour, and degraded into 
the character of the London Prentice. I have often 
wished that our tragedians would copy after 
this great master in action. Could they make the 15 
same use of their arms and legs, and inform their 
faces with as significant looks and passions, how 
glorious would an English tragedy appear with that 
action, which is capable of giving a dignity to the 
forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural ex- 20 
pressions of an Italian opera. In the mean time, 
I have related this combat of the lion, to show what 
are at present the reigning entertainments of the 
politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by writers 25 
for the coarseness of their tastes ; but our present 
grievance does not seem to be the want of a good 
taste, but of common sense. 

No. 18. Wednesday, March 21. [1711.] 

Equitis quoque jam migravit ah aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia vana. — HOR. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver down to 
posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, 30 
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and of the gradual progress which it has made 
upon the English stage ; for there is no question but 
our great-grand-children will be very curious to 
know the reason why their forefathers used to sit 
5 together like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays acted before 
them in a tongue which they did not understand. 

/Imm5^_^as^ the first opera that_ gave us a taste 
o f Italian mu si_c>_ITEe^.great success this opera 

10 metJ^ith produced^ some attempts x)f forming pieces 
upon Italian plans, which should g:iye ^ a more natu- 
ral and reasonabTe entertainment than what can 
be met with in the elaborate trifles of that nation. 
This alarmed the poetasters and fiddlers of the 

15 town, who were used to deal in a more ordinary 
kind of ware; and therefore laid down an estab- 
lished rule, which is received as such to this day,* 
" That nothing is capable of being well set to music, 
that is not nonsense." 

20 This maxim was no sooner received, tutf we im- 
mediatelx fell to translating the Italian operas; and 
as there was no danger^ of .hurting, the sense 
of those extraordinary pieces, our authors would 
often make words of their own which were * entirely 

25 foreign to the meaning of the passages ' they pre- 
tended to translate ; their chief care, being to make 
the numbers of the English verse answer to those 
of the Italian, that both of them might go to the 
same tune. Thus the famous song in Camilla, 

Barbara, si, t*intendo, etc. 

Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning, 

* 1711, tfiat should give. ■ 171 1, to this very day. >< 171 1, no great danger. 
* 17x1, that were. ' 171I) passages which they pretended. 
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which expresses the resentments of an angry lover, 
was translated into that English lamentation, 

Frail are a lover's hopes, etc. 

And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined 
persons of the British nation dying away and lan- 
guishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of 5 
rage and indignation. It happened also very fre- 
quently, where the sense was rightly translated, the 
necessary transposition of words • which were 
drawn out of the phrase of one tongue into that 
of another, made the music appear very absurd in 10 
one tongue that was very natural in the other. I 
remember an Italian verse that ran thus word for 
word. 

And turned my rage into pity ; 

which the English for rime's sake translated, 

And into pity turned my rage. 

By this means the soft notes that were adapted to 15 
pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the 
English ; and the angry sounds that were tuned 
to rage "^ in the original, were made to express pity 
in the translation. It oftentimes happened like- 
wise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon the 20 
most insignificant words in the sentence. I have 
known the word and pursued through the whole 
gamut, have been entertained with many a melodi- 
ous the, and have heard the most beautiful graces, 
quavers, and divisions bestowed upon then, for, and 25 

• 17 1 1, words that were. 
T 1711, turned to rage. Corrected in No. 19, [1711], to tuned. 
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from\ to the eternal honour of our English parti- 
cles. 

The next. step.. to_Qur. refinement, was the intro- 
ducin g of Italian actors into our opera; who sung 
5 their partsjn their own language, at the same time 
that our counFfymen~ performed theirs in our native 
tongue"." TThe King or hero of the play generally 
spoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in 
English: the lover frequently made his court, and 

10 gained the heart of his princess, in a language which 
she did not understand. One would have thought 
it very difficult to have carried on dialogues after 
this manner, without an interpreter between the 
persons that conversed together: but this was the 

15 state of the English stage for about three years. 

AUength, the . aiidienre grew, t iredj)i-und€rstandr 

ii^ half the opera ; and therefore to ease themselves 

entirely, of The fatigue of thinking,' have so ordered 

it^t present, _that the whole opera is performed in 

20 an unknown tongue. We no longer understand 
the language of bur own stage; insomuch that I 
have often been afraid, when I have seen our Ital- 
ian performers chattering in the vehemence of ac- 
tion, that they have been calling us names, and abus- 

25 ing us among themselves ; but I hope, since we do 
put such an entire confidence in them, they will not 
talk against us before our faces, though they may do 
it with the same safety as if it were® behind our 
backs. In the mean time, I cannot forbear think- 

30 ing how naturally an historian who writes two or 
three hundred years hence, and does not know the 
taste of his wise forefathers, will make the follow- 

* 171 1, as if it was. 
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ing reflection, " In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the ItaHan tongue was so well understood 
in England, that operas were acted on the public 
stage in that language." 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the con- 5 
futation of an absurdity that shows itself at the 
first sight. It does not want any great measure of 
sense to see the ridicule of this monstrous practice ; 
but what makes it the more astonishing, it is not 
the taste of the rabble, but of persons of the great- lo 
est politeness, which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English have a genius for other per- 
formances of a much higher nature, and capable of 
giving the mind a much nobler entertainment. 15 
Would one think it was possible (at a time when 
an author lived that was able to write the Phcedra 
and Hippolitus) for a people to be so stupidly fond 
of the Italian opera, as scarce to give a third day's 
hearing to that admirable tragedy ? Music is cer- 20 
tainly a very agreeable entertainment, but if it 
would take the entire possession of our ears, if 
it would make us incapable of hearing sense, if it 
would exclude arts that have a much greater ten- 
dency to the refinement of human nature ; I must 25 
confess I would allow it no better quarter than Plato 
has done, who banishes it out of his commonwealth. 

At present, our notions of music are so very un- 
certain, that we do not know what it is we like; 
only, in general, we are transported ® with any thing 30 
that is not English : so it be of a foreign growth, 
let it be Italian, French, or High-Dutch, it is the 

* X711, that we are transported. 
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same thing. In short, our English music is quite 
rooted out, and nothing yet planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to present his plan for a new one ; 

5 and though it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furnish several hints that may be of use to a 
good architect. I shall take the same liberty in a 
following paper, of giving my opinion upon the 
subject of music; which I shall lay down only in 

10 a problematical manner, to be considered by those 
who are masters in the art. 



No. 23. Tuesday, March 27. [1711.] 

Savit atrox Volscens^ nee teli conspicit usquam 
Auctorem, nee quo se ardens immittere possit. — ViR. 

There is nothing that more betrays a base ungen- 
erous spirit, than the giving of secret stabs to a 
man's reputation. Lampoons and satires, that are 

15 written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it in- 
curable. For this reason I am very much troubled 
when I see the talents of humour and ridicule in 
the possession of an ill-natured man. There can- 

20 not be a greater gratification to a barbarous and in- 
human wit, than to stir up sorrow in the heart of 
a private person, to raise uneasiness among near 
relations, and to expose whole families to derision, 
at the same time that he remains unseen and undis- 

25 covered. If, besides the accomplishments of being 
witty and ill-natured, a man is vicious into the bar- 
gain; he is one of the most mischievous creatures 
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that can enter into a civil society. His satire will 
then chiefly fall upon those who ought to be 
most exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and every- 
thing that is praiseworthy, will be made the subject 
of ridicule and buffoonery. It is impossible to 5 
enumerate the evils which arise from these arrows 
that fly in the dark; and I know no other excuse 
that is or can be made for them, than that the 
wounds they give are only imaginary, and produce 
nothing more than a secret shame or sorrow in 10 
the mind of the suffering person. It must indeed^ 
be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
in them robbery or murder; but at the same time, 
how many are there that would not rather lose 
a considerable sum of money, or even life itself, 15 
than be set up as a mark of infamy and derision? 
and in this case a man should consider, that an 
injury is not to be measured by the notions of 
him that gives, but of him that receives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upon 20 
the outrages of this nature which are offered them, 
are not without their secret anguish. I have often 
observed a passage in Socrates's behaviour at his 
death, in a light wherein none of the critics have 
considered it. That excellent man, entertaining 25 
his friends, a little before he drank the bowl of 
poison, with a discourse on the immortality of the 
soul, at his entering upon it says, that he does not 
believe any the most comic genius can censure 
him for talking upon such a subject at such a time. 30 
This passage, I think, evidently glances upon Aris- 
tophanes, who writ a comedy on purpose to ridi- 
cule the discourses of that divine philosopher. It 
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has been observed by many writers, that Socrates 
was so little moved at this piece of buffoonery, that 
he was several times present at its being acted upon 
the stage, and never expressed the least resentment 
5 of it. But with submission, I think the remark I 
have here made shows us that this unworthy treat- 
ment made an impression upon his mind, though 
he had been too wise to discover it. 

When Julius Caesar was lampoonfed by Catullus, 

10 he invited him to a supper, and treated him with 
such a generous civility, that he made the poet his 
friend ever after. Cardinal Mazarin gave the same 
kind of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had 
reflected upon his Eminence in a famous Latin 

IS poem. The Cardinal sent for him, and after some 
kind expostulations upon what he had written, as- 
sured him of his esteem, and dismissed him with a 
promise of the next good abbey that should fall, 
which he accordingly conferred upon him in a few 

20 months after. This had so good an effect upon the 
author, that he dedicated the second edition of his 
book to the Cardinal, after having expunged the 
passages which had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of so generous and for- 

25 giving a temper. Upon his being made Pope, the 
statue Pasquin ^ was one night dressed in a very 
dirty shirt, with an excuse written under it, that 
he was forced to wear foul linen because his laun- 
dress was made a princess. This was a reflection 

30 upon the Pope's sister, who, before the promotion 
of her brother, was in those mean circumstances 
that Pasquin represented her. As this pasquinade 

> 1711, statue of Pasquin. 
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made a great noise in Rome, the Pope offered a con- 
siderable sum of money to any person that should 
discover the author of it. The author relying 
upon his Holiness's generosity, as also on some 
private overtures which he had received from him, s 
made the discovery himself; upon which the Pope 
gave him the reward he had promised, but at the 
same time, to disable the satirist for the future, 
ordered his tongue to be cut out, and both his 
hands to be chopped off. Aretine is too trite an lo 
instance. Every one knows that all the kings of 
Europe were his tributaries. Nay, there is a letter 
of his extant, in which he makes his boasts that 
he had laid the Sophy of Persia under contribution. 

Though in the various examples which I have 15 
here drawn together, these several great men be- 
haved themselves very differently towards the wits 
of the age who had reproached them ; they all of 
them plainly showed that they were very sensible of 
their reproaches, and consequently that they re- 20 
ceived them as very great injuries. For my own 
part, I would never trust a man that I thought was 
capable of giving these secret wounds ; and cannot 
but think that he would hurt the person, whose 
reputation he thus assaults, in his body or in his 25 
fortune, could he do it with the same security. 
There is indeed something very barbarous and in- 
human in the ordinary scribblers of lampoons. An 
innocent young lady shall be exposed, for an un- 
happy feature. A father of a family turned to 30 
ridicule, for some domestic calamity. A wife be 
made uneasy all her life, for a misinterpreted word 
or action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a just 
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man, shall be put out of countenance, by the repre- 
sentation of those qualities that should do him 
honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, when it is not 
tempered with virtue and humanity. 
5 I have indeed heard of heedless inconsiderate 
writers, that without any malice have sacrificed 
the reputation of their friends and acquaintance, to 
a certain levity of temper, and a silly ambition of 
distinguishing themselves by a spirit of raillery 

lo and satire : as if it were not infinitely more honour- 
able to be a good-natured man, than a wit. Where 
there is this little petulant humour in an author, 
he is often very mischievous without designing to 
be so. For which reason I always lay it down as 

15 a rule, that an indiscreet man is more hurtful than 
an ill-natured one ; for as ^ the one will only attack 
his enemies, and those he wishes ill to; the other 
injures indifferently both friends and foes. I can- 
not forbear, on this occasion, transcribing a fable 

20 out of Sir Roger L*Estrange, which accidentally 
lies before me. " A company of waggish boys were 
watching of frogs at the side of a pond, and still 
as any of them ' put up their heads, they'd be pelt- 
ing them down again with stones. * Children,' ( says 

25 one of the frogs,) * you never consider that though 
this may be play to you, 'tis death to us.' " 

As this week is in a manner set apart and dedi- 
cated to serious thoughts, I shall indulge myself 
in such speculations as may not be altogether un- 

30 suitable to the season; and in the mean time, as 
the settling in ourselves a charitable frame of mind 
is a work very proper for the time, I have in this 

* 171 1, as the former will only. * 171 1, any of 'em. 
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paper endeavoured to expose that particular breach 
of charity which has been generally overlooked by 
divines, because they are but few who can be guilty 
of it. 

No. 2(y. Tuesday, March 30. [1711.] 

Pallida mors aquo palsat pede pauperam tabernas 

Regumque tures, O beati Sextiy 
Vita summa brevis spent nos vetat inchoare longam : 

Jam te premet nox^ fabulaque manesj 
Et domus exilis Plutonia, — HoR. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very often 5 
walk by myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the 
gloominess of the place, and the use to which it 
j is applied, with the solemnity of the building, and 
\jr the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt 
^^ to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 10 
-^ thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yester- 
\^ * day passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, 
J I the cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with 
*^ the tombstones and. inscriptions that I met with in 
;;^ those several regions of the dead. Most of them i^ 
V recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that 
\^ he was born upon one day, and died upon another : 
» the whole history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances, that are common to all 
mankind. I could not but look upon these registers 20 
of existence, whether of brass or marble, as a kind 
of satire upon the departed persons ; who had left 
no other memorial of them, but that they were born 
and that they died. They put me in mind of several 
persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 25 
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who have sounding names given them, for no other 
reason but that they may be killed, and are celebrated 
for nothing but being knocked on the head. 

FAav/cdy re MftJovrd re Oepaihix^v re. HoM. 
Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque. ViRG. 

5 The life of these men is finely described in Holy 
Writ by " the path of an arrow,'* which is immedi- 
ately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained 
myself with the digging of a grave; and saw in 

lo every shovelful of it that was thrown up, the frag- 
ment of a bone or skull intermixt with a kind of 
fresh mouldering earth, that some time or other 
had a place in the composition of a human body. 
Upon this, I began to consider with myself what 7 D 

15 innumerable multitudes of people lay confused to- 
gether under the pavement of that ancient cathe- 
dral; how men and women, friends and enemies, 
priests and soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongst one another, and blended to- 

2ogether in the same common mass; how beauty, 
strength, and youth, with old age, weakness and 
deformity, lay undistinguished in the same promis- 
cuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine 

25 of mortality, as it were, in the lump; I examined 
it more particularly by the accounts which I found 
on several of the monuments which ^ are raised in 
every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of 
them were covered with such extravagant epitaphs, 

30 that, if it were possible for the dead person to be 

^ 17x1, that are raised. 
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acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises 
which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the character of the person departed in Greek or 
Hebrew, and by that means are not understood once s 
in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets ^ who had no monuments, and 
monuments which had no poets. I observed in- 
deed that the present war had filled the church with 
many of these uninhabited monuments, which had lo 
been erected to the memory of persons whose 
bodies were perhaps buried in the plains of Blen- 
heim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with 
several modern epitaphs, which are written with 15 
great elegance of expression and justness of thought, 
and therefore do honour to the living as well as 
to the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive 
an idea of the ignorance or politeness of a nation, 
from the turn of their public monuments and in- 20 
scriptions, they should be submitted to the perusal 
of men of learning and genius, before they are put 
in execution. Sir Cloudesly Shovel's monurrtent 
has very often given me great offence: instead of 
the brave rough English Admiral, which was the 25 
distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a 
beau, dressed in a long periwig, and reposing him- 
self upon velvet cushions under a canopy of state. 
The inscription is answerable to the monument ; 3° 
for instead of celebrating the many remarkable 
actions he had performed in the service of his 

^1711, poets that had . . . monuments that had. 
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country, it acquaints us only with the manner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him to reap 
any honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to 
despise for want of genius, show an infinitely 

5 greater taste of antiquity and politeness in their 
buildings and works of this nature, than what we 
meet with in those of our own country. The monu- 
ments of their admirals, which have been erected 
at the public expense, represent ^ them like them- 

10 selves; and are adorned with rostral crowns and 
naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of sea- 
weed, shells, and coral. * 

But to return to our subject. I have left the 
repository of our English kings for the contem- 

isplation of another day, when I shall find my mind 
disposed for so serious an amusement. I know 
that entertainments of this nature are apt to raise 
dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds, and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though 

20 1 am always serious, I do not know what it is to be 
melancholy; and can therefore take a view of 
nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with the same 
pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones. 
By this means I can improve myself with those 

25 objects, which others consider with terror. When 
I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; when 
I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 

30 my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the van- 
ity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 

• 171 1, represent 'em. • 17", beautiful fe9to9n9 of ehells and conU, 
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follow: when I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed side 
by side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, 5 
%/^ factions and debates of mankind. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our appearance together. 10 



No. 28. Monday, April 2. [1711.] 

Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.— Uo^. 

I shall here present my reader with a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellishment of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets. I consider it as a satire upon projectors in 15 
general, and a lively picture of the whole art of 
modern criticism.^ 

" Sir, 
" Observing that you have thoughts of creating certain officers 
under you, for the inspection of several petty enormities which 20 
you yourself cannot attend to ; and finding daily absurdities hung 
out upon the sign-post of this city, to the great scandal of for- 
eigners, as well as those of our own country, who are curious 
spectators of the same : I do humbly propose, that you would be 
pleased to make me your superintendent of all such figures and 25 
devices as are or shall be made use of on this occasion ; with full 
powers to rectify or expunge whatever I shall find irregular or 

^ This sentence is omitted in 17x1 version which has simply : " It is as toUows,^ 
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defective. For want of such an officer, there is nothing like sound 
literature and good sense to be met with in those objects, that are 
everywhere thrusting themselves out to the eye, and endeavour- 
ing to become visible. Our streets are filled with blue boars, 
5 black swans, and red lions ; not to mention flying pigs, and hogs 
in armour, with many other creatures more extraordinary than any 
in the deserts of Africa. Strange I that one who has all the birds 
and beasts in nature to chuse out of, should live at the sign of an 
ens ratiofiis ! 

lo « My first task therefore should be, like that of Hercules, to 
clear the city from monsters. In the second place I would for- 
bid that creatures of jarring and incongruous natures should be 
joined together in the same sign ; such as the Bell and the Neat's 
Tongue, the Dog and Gridiron. The Fox and the Goose may be 

15 supposed to have met; but what has the Fox and the Seven 
Stars to do together ? And when did the Lamb and Dolphin * 
ever meet, except upon a sign-post ? As for the Cat and Fiddle, 
there is a conceit in it ; and therefore I do not intend that any 
thing I have here said should affect it. I must however observe 

20 to you upon this subject, that it is usual for a young tradesman, 
at his first setting up, to add to his sign ^ that of the master whom 
he served ; as the husband after marriage, gives a place to his 
mistress's arms in his own coat. This I take to have given rise 
to many of those absurdities which are committed over our 

2 c heads ; and, as I am informed, first occasioned the Three Nuns 
and a Hare, which we see so frequently joined together. I would 
therefore establish certain rules, for the determining how far one 
tradesman may give the sign of another, and in what cases he 
may be allowed to quarter it with his own. 

20 " In the third place, I would enjoin every shop to make use of 
a sign which bears some affinity to the wares in which it deals. 
What can be more inconsistent, than to see a bawd at the sign 
of the Angel, or a tailor at the Lion ? A cook should not live at 
the Boot, nor a shoemaker at the Roasted Pig ; and yet, for want 

25 of this regulation, I have seen a goat set up before the door of a 
perfumer, and the French king's head at a sword-cutler's. 

" An ingenious foreigner observes, that several of those gentle- 

* Sheep and Dolphin. > 17 11, to his own sign. 

6 
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men who value themselves upon their families, and overlook 
such as are bred to trade, bear the tools of their forefathers in 
their coats of arms. I will not examine how true this is in fact : 
but though it may not be necessary for posterity thus to set up 
the sign of their forefathers ; I think it highly proper for those 5 
who actually profess the trade, to show some such marks of it 
before their doors. 

" When the name gives an occasion for an ingenious sign-post, 
I would likewise advise the owner to take that opportunity of 
letting the world know who he is. It would have been ridiculous lo 
for the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the sign of the 
Trout ; for which reason she has erected before her house the 
figure of the fish that is her name-sake. Mr. Bell has likewise 
distinguished himself by a device of the same nature : and here, 
Sir, I must beg leave to observe to you, that this particular figure 15 
of a bell has given occasion to several pieces of wit in this kind. 
A man of your reading must know that Abel Drugger gained 
great applause by it in the time of Ben Jonson. Our apocryphal 
heathen god is also represented by this figure; which, in con- 
junction with the dragon, makes * a very handsome picture in 20 
several of our streets. As for the Bell Savage, which is the sign 
of a savage man standing by a bell, I was formerly very much 
puzzled upon the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into the read- 
ing of an old romance translated out of the French ; which gives an 
account of a very beautiful woman who was found in the wilder- 25 
ness, and is called in the French La Belle Sauvage ; and is every- 
where translated by our countrymen the Bell Savage. This piece 
of philology will, I hope, convince you that I have made sign- 
posts my study, and consequently qualified myself for the employ- 
ment which I solicit at your hands. But before I conclude my 30 
letter, I must communicate to you another remark which I have 
made upon the subject with which I am now entertaining you^ 
namely, that I can give a shrewd guess at the humour of the inhabit- 
ant by the sign that hangs before his door. A surly choleric fellow, 
generally makes choice of a bear ; as men of milder dispositions 35 
frequently live at the Lamb. Seeing a punch-bowl painted upon 
a sign near Charing Cross, and very curiously garnished, with a 

* 171 1, make a very handsome. 
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couple of angels hovering over it, and squeezing a lemon into it, 
I had the curiosity to ask after the master of the house, and 
found upon inquiry, as I had guessed by the little agrimens upon 
his sign, that he was a P'renchman. I know. Sir, it is not requisite 
S for me to enlarge upon these hints to a gentleman of your great 
abilities; so humbly recommending myself to your favour and 
patronage, 

" I remain, etc." 

I shall add to the foregoing letter another, which 
10 came to me by the same penny-post. 



" From my own apartment near Charing Cross, 
"Honoured Sir, 
"Having heard that this nation is a great encourager of in- 
genuity, I have brought with me a rope-dancer that was caught 

1 5 in one of the woods belonging to the Great Mogul. He is by 
birth a monkey ; but swings upon a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, 
and drinks a glass of ale, like any reasonable creature. He gives 
great satisfaction to the quality; and if they will make a sub- 
scription for him, I will send for a brother of his out of Holland 

20 that is a very good tumbler ; and also for another of the same 
family whom I design for my Merry-Andrew, as being an excellent 
mimic, and the greatest droll in the country where he now is. 
I hope to have this entertainment in a readiness for the next 
winter; and doubt not but it will please more than the opera or 

25 puppet-show. I wull not say that a monkey is a better man than 
some of the opera heroes ; but certainly he is a better representa- 
tive of a man, than the most artificial composition of wood and 
wire. If you will be pleased to give me a good word in your 
paper, you shall be every night a spectator at my show for 

30 nothing, 

*• I am, etc." 
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No. 35. Tuesday, April 10. [1711.] 

Risu inepto res ineption nulla est, — Mart. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in 
which authors are more apt to miscarry than in 
works of humour, as there is none in which they are 
more ambitious to excel. It is not an imagination 
that teems with monsters, an head that is filled with 5 
extravagant conceptions, which is capable of fur- 
nishing the world with diversions of this nature; 
and yet if we look into the productions of several 
writers, who set up for men of humour, what wild 
irregular fancies, what unnatural distortions of 10 
thought, do we meet with ? If they speak nonsense, 
they believe they are talking humour; and when 
they have drawn together a scheme of absurd incon- 
sistent ideas, they are not able to read it over to 
themselves without laughing. These poor gentle- 15 
men endeavour to gain themselves the reputation of 
wits and humourists, by such monstrous conceits as 
almost qualify them for Bedlam; not considering 
that humour should always lie under the check of 
reason, and that it requires the direction of the 20 
nicest judgment, by so much the more as it indulges 
itself in the most boundless freedoms. There is a 
kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort of 
compositions, as well as in all other; and a certain 
regularity of thought which ^ must discover the 25 
writer to be a man of sense, at the same time that 
he appears altogether given up to caprice. For my 

1 Z771, that must discover^ 
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part> when I read the delirious mirth of an unskillful 
author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert my- 
self with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, 
than to laugh at anything he writes. 
S The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself 
a great deal of the talent which I am treating of, 
represents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as 
very much surprised to hear one say that breaking 
of windows was not humour; and I question not 

10 but several English readers will be as much startled 
to hear me affirm, that many of those raving in- 
coherent pieces, which are often spread among us, 
under odd chimerical titles, are rather the offsprings 
of a distempered brain, than works of humour. 

IS It IS indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is; and very difficult to define 
it otherwise than as Cowley has done wit, by nega- 
tives. Were I to give my own notions of it, I 
would deliver them after Plato's manner, in a kind 

20 of allegory, and by supposing Humour to be a 
person, deduce to him all his qualifications, accord- 
ing to the following genealogy. Truth was the 
founder of the family, and the father of Good Sense. 
Good Sense was the father of Wit, who married 

25 a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, by whom he 
had issue Humour. Humour therefore being the 
youngest of this illustrious family, and descended 
from parents of such different dispositions, is very 
various and unequal in his temper; sometimes you 

30 see him putting on grave looks and a solemn habit, 
sometimes airy in his behaviour, and fantastic in 
his dress: insomuch that at different times he ap- 
pears as serious as a judge, and as jocular as a 
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Merry-Andrew. But as he has a great deal of the 
mother in his constitution, whatever mood he is in, 
he never fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him ^ the name of this young gentleman, and 5 
would willingly pass for him in the world; to the 
end that well-meaning persons may not be imposed 
upon by cheats,* I would desire my readers, when 
they meet with this pretender,* to look into his 
parentage, and to examine him strictly, whether lo 
or no he be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally 
descended from Good Sense; if not, they may con- 
clude him a counterfeit. They may likewise dis- 
tinguish him by a loud and excessive laughter, in 
which he seldom gets his company to join with him, 15 
For as True Humour generally look serious, while 
everybody laughs about him ; ^ False Humour is 
always laughing, whilst every body about him looks 
serious. I shall only add, if he has not in him a 
mixture of both parents, that is, if he would pass 20 
for the offspring of Wit without Mirth, or Mirth 
without Wit, you may conclude him to be altogether 
spurious, and a cheat. 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends 
originally from Falsehood, who was the mother of 25 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a son called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of Folly, 
commonly known by the name of Laughter, on 
whom he begot that monstrous infant of which I 
have been here speaking. I shall set down at length 30 
the genealogical table of False Humour, and, at the 

* 17x1, there are several impostors abroad, who take upon them. 

* 1711, imposed upon by counterfeits. * 171 1, with any of these pretenders* 

* 17x1, whilst ereiybody laughs that is about him. 
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same time, place under it the genealogy of True 
Humour, that the reader may at one view behold 
their different pedigrees and relations. 

Falsehood, 
5 Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 
Good Sense. 
10 Wit. — r-Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning several 
of the children of False Humour, who are more in 
number than the sands of the sea, and might in 

15 particular enumerate the many sons and daughters 
which he has begot in this island. But as this 
would be a very invidious task, I shall only observe 
in general, that False Humour differs from the 
True, as a monkey does from a man. 

20 First of all, he is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, he so much delights in mimicry, that 
it is all one to him whether he exposes by it vice 
and folly, luxury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 

25 virtue and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, he is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and en- 
deavour to ridicule both friends and foes indiffer- 
ently. For having but small talents, he must be 

30 merry where he can, not where he should. 
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Fourthly, being entirely void of reason, he pur- 
sues no point either of morality or instruction, but 
is ludicrous only for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, being incapable of anything but mock 
representations, his ridicule is always personal, and 5 
aimed at the vicious man, or the writer ; not at the 
vice, or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humorists ; but, as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit, 10 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of the small wits, that infest the world with 
such compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and 
absurd. This is the only exception which I shall 15 
make to the general rule I have prescribed myself, 
of attacking multitudes: since every honest man 
ought to look upon himself as in a natural state 
of war with the libeller and lampooner, and to annoy 
them wherever they fall in his way. This is but 20 
retaliating upon them, and treating them as they 
treat others. 



No. 39. Saturday, April 14. [1711.] 

Multa fero^ ut placem genus irritable vatum^ 
Cum scribo, — HOR. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind 
one of the most delightful and most improving 25 
entertainments. A virtuous man (says Seneca) 
struggling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle: 
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as gods might look upon with pleasure: and such 
a pleasure it is which one meets with in the repre- 
sentation of a well-written tragedy. Diversions 
of this kind wear out of our thoughts everything 

S that is mean and little. They cherish and cultivate 

that humanity which is the ornament of our nature. 

They soften insolence, soothe affliction, and subdue 

the mind to the dispensations of Providence. 

It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite 

10 nations of the world, this part of the drama has 
met with public encouragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome, in the intricacy and disposition of the fable ; 
but, what a Christian writer would be ashamed to 

15 own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of 
the performance. 

This I may ^ show more at large hereafter ; and 
in the mean time, that I may contribute something 
towards the improvement of the English tragedy, 

20 1 shall take notice, in this and in other following 
papers, of some particular parts in it that seem 
liable to exception. 

Aristotle observes, that the iambic verse in the 
Greek tongue was the most proper for tragedy: 

25 because at the same time that it lifted up the dis- 
course from prose, it was that which approached 
nearer to it than any other kind of verse. For, 
says he, we may observe that men in ordinary dis- 
course very often speak iambics, without taking 

30 notice of it. We may make the same observation 
of our English blank verse, which often enters 
into our common discourse, though we do not attend 

1 171 1, This I shall show. 
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to it, and is such a due medium between rime and 
prose, that it seems wonderfully adapted to trag- 
edy. I am therefore very much offended when I 
see a play in rime; which is as absurd in English, 
as a tragedy of hexameters would have been in 5 
Greek or Latin. The solecism is, I think, still 
greater, in those plays that have some scenes in rime 
and some in blank verse, which are to be looked 
upon as two several languages; or where we see 
some particular similes dignified with rime, at the lo 
same time that every thing about them lies in blank 
verse. I would not however debar the poet from 
concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleases, every 
act of it, with two or three couplets, which may have 
the same effect as an air in the Italian opera after is 
a long recitativo, and give the actor a graceful 
exit. Besides, that we see a diversity of numbers 
in some parts of the old tragedy, in order to hinder 
the ear from being tired with the same continued 
modulation of voice. For the same reason I do 20 
not dislike the speeches in our English tragedy that 
close with an hemistich, or half verse, notwithstand- 
ing the person who speaks after it begins a new 
verse, without filling up the preceding one; nor 
with abrupt pauses and breakings-off in the middle 25 
of a verse, when they humour any passion that is 
expressed by it. 

Since I am upon this subject, I must observe that 
our English poets have succeeded much better in 
the style, than in the sentiments of their tragedies, 3° 
Their language is very often noble and sonorous, 
but the sense either very trifling or very common. 
On the contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and in* 
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deed in those of Corneille and Racine, though the 
expressions are very great, it is the thought that 
bears them up and swells them. For my own part, 
I prefer a noble sentiment that is depressed with 
S homely language, infinitely before a vulgar one that 
is blown up with all the sound and energy of ex- 
pression. Whether this defect in our tragedies may 
rise ^ from want of genius, knowledge, or experi- 
ence in the writers, or from their compliance with 

10 the vicious taste of their readers, who are better 
judges of the language than of the sentiments, and 
consequently relish the one more than the other, I 
can not determine. But I believe it nj^ight rectify 
the conduct both of the one and of the other, if the 

IS writer laid down the whole contexture of his dia- 
logue in plain English, before he turned it into 
blank verse ; and if the reader, after the perusal of 
a scene, would consider the naked thought of every 
speech in it, when divested of all its tragic orna- 

20 ments ; by this means, without being imposed upon 
by words, we may judge impartially of the thought, 
and consider whether it be natural or great enough 
for the person that utters it, whether it deserves to 
shine in such a blaze of eloquence, or show itself in 

25 such a variety of lights as are generally made use 
of by the writers of our English tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when 
our thoughts are great and just, they are often 
obscured by the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, 

30 and forced expressions in which they are clothed, 
Shakespeare is often very faulty in this particular. 
There is a fine observation in Aristotle to this pur- 
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pose, which I have never seen quoted. The ex- 
pression, says he, ought to be very much laboured 
in the unactive parts of the fable, as in descriptions, 
similitudes, narrations, and the like; in which the 
opinions, manners, and passions of men are not s 
represented; for these (namely the opinions, man- 
ners and passions) are apt to be obscured by pom- 
pous phrases and elaborate expressions. Horace, 
who copied most of his criticisms after Aristotle, 
seems to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, in lo 
the following verses : 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 
Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exsul uterque, 
Projicit ampuUas et sesquipedelia verba, 
Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 

Tragedians, too, lay by their state, to grieve, 
Peleus and Telephus, exiled and poor, 
Forget their swelling and gigantic words. 

— Ld. Roscommon. 

Among our modern English poets, there is none 
who was better turned for tragedy than Lee; if 
instead of favouring the impetuosity of his gen- 
ius, he had restrained it, and kept it within its 15 
proper bounds. His thoughts are wonderfully 
suited to tragedy, but frequently lost in such a 
cloud of words, that it is hard to see the beauty of 
them. There is an infinite fire in his works, but 
so involved in smoke, that it does not appear in 20 
half its lustre. He frequently succeeds in the 
passionate parts of the tragedy, but more particu- 
larly where he slackens his efforts, and eases the 
style of those epithets and metaphors, in which he 
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so much abounds. What can be more natural, 
more soft, or more passionate, than that line in 
Statira's speech, where she describes the charms of 
Alexander's conversation ? 

Then he would talk ; Good Gods ! how he would talk ! 

5 That unexpected break in the line, and turning 
the description of his manner of talking into an 
admiration of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and 
wonderfully suited to the fond character of the 
person that speaks it. There is a simplicity in the 

lo words, that outshines the utmost pride of expres- 
sion. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of 
his tragedy, and therefore shines in the passionate 
parts, more than any of our English poets. As 

IS there is something familiar and domestic in the 
fable of his tragedy, more than in those of any 
other poet, he has little pomp, but great force in 
his expressions. For which reason, though he has 
admirably succeeded in the tender and melting part 

20 of his tragedies, he sometimes falls into too great 
a familiarity of phrase in those parts, which, by 
Aristotle's rule, ought to have been raised and sup- 
ported by the dignity of expression. 

It has been observed by others, that this poet 

25 has founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved on 
so wrong a plot, that the greatest characters in it 
are those of rebels and traitors. Had the hero 
of his play discovered the same good qualities in 
the defence of his country, that he showed for its 

30 ruin and subversion, the audience could not enough 
pity and admire him : but as he is now represented, 
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we can .only say of him what the Roman historian 
says of Catiline, that his fall would have been glor- 
ious {^si pro P atria sic concidisset) had he so fallen 
in the service of his country. 



No. 40. Monday, April 16. [171 1.] 

Ac ne forte putes mgy q-ua facer e ipse recusenty 

Cum rede tractant aliiy laudare maligne ; 

Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poetay meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 

Irritaty mulcet, falsis terroribus impiety 

Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis^ modo ponit Athenis. — HoR. 

The English writers of tragedy are possessed s 
with a notion, that when they represent a virtuous 
or innocent person in distress, they ought not to 
leave him till they have delivered him out of his 
troubles, or made him triumph over his enemies. 
This error they have been led into by a ridiculous 10 
doctrine in modern criticism, that they are obliged 
to an equal distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, and an impartial execution of poetical justice. 
Who were the first that established this rule I 
know not; but I am sure it has no foundation in 15 
nature, in reason, or in the practice of the ancients. 
We find that good and evil happen alike to all men 
on this side the grave; and as the principal de- 
sign of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror 
in the minds of the audience, we shall defeat this 20 
great end, if we always make virtue and innocence 
happy and successful. Whatever crosses and dis- 
appointments a good man suffers in the body of 
the tragedy, they will make but small impression on 
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our minds, when we know that in the last act he 
is to arrive at the end of his wishes and desires. 
When we see him engaged in the depth of his 
afflictions, we are apt to comfort ourselves, because 

5 we are sure he will find his way out of them ; and 
that his grief, how great soever it may be at present, 
will soon terminate in gladness. For this reason 
the ancient writers of tragedy treated men in their 
plays, as they are dealt with in the world, by making 

10 virtue sometimes happy and sometimes miserable, 
as they found it in the fable which they made 
choice of, or as it might aflfect their audience in 
the most agreeable manner. Aristotle considers 
the tragedies that were written in either of these 

^ 5 kinds, and observes, that those which ended un- 
happily, had always pleased the people, and carried 
away the prize in the public disputes of the stage, 
from those that ended happily. Terror and com- 
miseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind; 

20 and fix the audience in such a serious composure 
of thought, as is much more lasting and delight- 
ful than any little transient starts of joy and satis- 
faction. Accordingly, we find, that more of our 
English tragedies have succeeded, in which the 

25 favourites of the audience sink under their calami- 
ties, than those in which they recover themselves out 
of them. The best plays of this kind are The 
Orphan, Venice Preserved, Alexander the Great, 
Theodosius, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, 

Zo Othello, etc. King Lear is an admirable tragedy 
of the same kind, as Shakespeare wrote it ; but as it 
is reformed accordingly to the chimerical notion of 
poetical justice, in my humble opinion it has lost 
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half its beauty. At the same time I must allow, 
that there are very noble tragedies, which have been 
framed upon the other plan, and have ended hap- 
pily; as indeed most of the good tragedies, which 
have been written since the starting of the above 5 
mentioned criticism, have taken this turn: as the 
Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, Phcedra 
and HippoliHis, with most of Mr. Dryden's. I 
must also allow, that many of Shakespeare's, and 
several of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, are 10 
cast in the same form. I do not therefore dispute 
against this way of writing tragedies, but against 
the criticism that would establish this as the only 
method ; and by that means would very much cramp 
the English tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong 15 
bent to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, which is the product of the 
English theatre, is one of the most monstrous 
inventions that ever entered into a poet's thoughts. 
An author might as well think of weaving the ad- 20 
ventures of ^neas and Hudibras into one poem, 
as of writing such a motley piece of mirth and sor- 
row. But the absurdity of these performances is 
so very visible, that I shall not insist upon it. 

The same objections which are made to tragi- 25 
comedy, may in some measure be applied to all 
tragedies that have a double plot in them; which 
are likewise more frequent upon the English stage, 
than upon any other: for though the grief of the 
audience, in such performances, be not changed 30 
into another passion, as in tragi-comedies ; it is 
diverted upon another object, which weakens their 
concern for the principal action, and breaks the tide 
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of sorrow by throwing it into different channels. 
This inconvenience, however, may in a great meas- 
ure be cured, if not wholly removed, by the skilful 
choice of an under plot, which may bear such a near 

5 relation to the principal design, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be concluded by 
the same catastrophe. 

There is also another particular, which may be 
reckoned among the blemishes, or rather the false 

10 beauties of our English tragedy: I mean those 
particular speeches which are commonly known by 
the name of " rants." The warm and passionate 
parts of a tragedy, are always the most taking with 
the audience; for which reason we often see the 

IS players pronouncing, in all the violence of action, 
several parts of the tragedy which the author writ 
with great temper, and designed that they should 
have been so acted. I have seen Powell very often 
raise himself a loud clap by this artifice. The poets 

20 that were acquainted with this secret, have given 
frequent occasion for such emotions in the actor, 
by adding vehemence to words where there was no 
passion, or inflaming a real passion into fustian. 
This hath filled the mouths of our heroes with bom- 

25 bast; and given them such sentiments, as proceed 
rather from a swelling than a greatness of mind. 
Unnatural exclamations, curses, vows, blasphemies, 
a defiance of mankind, and an outraging of the 
gods, frequently pass upon the audience for tower- 

30 ing thoughts, and have accordingly met with infinite 
applause. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am afraid our 
tragic writers may make an ill use of. * As our 
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heroes are generally lovers, their swelling and blus- 
tering upon the stage very much recommends them 
to the fair part of their audience. The ladies are 
wonderfully pleased to see a man insulting kings 
or affronting the gods, in one scene, and throwing 5 
himself at the feet of his mistress in another. Let 
him behave himself insolently towards the men, 
and abjectly towards the fair one, and it is ten to 
one but he proves a favourite of the boxes. Dryden 
and Lee, in several of their tragedies, have prac- 10 
tised this secret with good success. 

But to show how a rant pleases beyond the most 
just and natural thought that is not pronounced 
with vehemence, I would desire the reader, when 
he sees the tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how 15 
quietly the hero is dismissed at the end of the third 
act, after having pronounced the following lines, in 
which the thought is very natural, and apt to move 
compassion. 

To you, good Gods, I make my last appeal, 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If in the maze of fate I blindly run. 

And backward trod those paths I sought to shun; 

Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

Let US then observe with what thunder-claps of 20 
applause he leaves the stage, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act; and you 
will wonder to see an audience so cursed and so 
pleased at the same time. 

O that as oft J. have at Athens seen 
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(Where, by the way, there was no stage till many 
years after Oedipus) 

The stage arise, and the big clouds descend ; 
So now in very deed, I might behold 
This ponderous globe, and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crush mankind, 
For all the elements, etc. 

Advertisement. 

Having spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes rais- 
ing himself applause from the ill taste of an au- 

Sdience; I must do him the justice to own, that he is 
excellently formed for a tragedian, and, when he 
pleases, deserves the admiration of the best judges ; 
as J doubt not but he will in the Conquest of Mex- 
ico, which is acted for his own benefit to-morrow 

lo night. 

No. 42. Wednesday, April 18. [1711.] 

Garganum mugire putes nemus aut mare Tuscum, 
Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectanfur, et artes^ 
DtTntiaque peregrimB ; quibus oblitus actor 
Cum stetit in scena^ concurrit dextera laevce. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid f Nil sane. Quid placet ergo t 
Lana Tarentino^ violas imitata veneno, — HoR. 

Aristotle has observed, that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raise terror and pity in their 
audience, not by proper sentiments and expressions, 
but by the dresses and decorations of the stage. 
15 There is something of this kind very ridiculous in 
the English theatre. When the author has a mind 
to terrify us, it thunders; when he would itiake us 
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melancholy, the stage is darkened. But among all 
our tragic artifices, I am the most offended at those 
which are made use of to inspire us with magnifi- 
cent ideas of the persons that speak. The ordinary 
method of making an hero, is to clap a huge plume s 
of feathers upon his head, which rises so very high, 
that there is often a greater length from his chin to 
the top of his head, than to the sole of his foot. 
One would believe that we thought a great man and 
a tall man the same thing. This very much em- lo 
barrasses the actor, who is forced to hold his neck 
extremely stiff and steady all the while he speaks; 
and notwithstanding any anxieties which he pre- 
tends for his mistress, his country or his friends, 
one may see by his action, that his greatest care 15 
and concern is to keep the plume of feathers from 
falling off his head. For my own part, when I see 
a man uttering his complaints under such a moun- 
tain of feathers, I am apt to look upon him rather 
as an unfortunate lunatic, than a distressed hero. 20 
As these superfluous ornaments upon the head 
make a great man, a princess generally receives 
her grandeur from those additional incumbrances 
that fall into her tail: I mean the broad sweep- 
ing train that follows her in all her motions, and 25 
finds constant employment for a boy who stands 
behind her to open and spread it to advantage. I 
do not know how others are affected at this sight, 
but, I must confess, my eyes are wholly taken up 
with the page's part ; and as for the queen, I am 30 
not so attentive to anything she speaks, as to the 
right adjusting of her train, lest it should chance 
to trip up her heels, or incommode her, as she walks 
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to and fro upon the stage. It is, in my opinion, a 
very odd spectacle, to see a queen venting her pas- 
sion in a disordered motion, and a little boy taking 
care all the while that they do not ruffle the tail of 

S her gown. The parts that the two persons act on 
the stage at the same time, are very different: 
The princess is afraid lest she should incur the dis- 
pleasure of the king her father, or lose the hero her 
lover, whilst her attendant is only concerned lest 

loshe should entangle her feet in her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to move 
the pity of his audience for his exiled kings and dis- 
tressed heroes, used to make the actors represent 
them in dresses and clothes that were thread-bare 

IS and decayed. This artifice for moving pity, seems 
as. ill contrived, as that we have been speaking of 
to inspire us with a great idea of the persons intro- 
duced upon the stage. In short, I would have our 
conceptions raised by the dignity of thought and 

20 sublimity of expression, rather than by a train of 
robes or a plume of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great 
men, and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to 
accompany them with halberts and battle-axes. 

25 Two or three shifters of scenes, with the two candle 
snuifers, make up a complete body of guards upon 
the English stage; and by the addition of a few 
porters dressed in red coats, can represent above 
a dozen legions. I have sometimes seen a couple 

30 of armies drawn up together upon the stage, when 
the poet has been disposed to do honour to his 
generals. It is impossible for the reader's imagina- 
tion to multiply twenty men into such prodigious 
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multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hundred 
thousand soldiers are fighting in a room of forty or 
fifty yards in compass. Incidents of such nature 
should be told, not represented. 

Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scenam ; multaque toUes 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens. — HoR. 

Yet there are things improper for a scene, 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 

Ld. Roscommon. 

I should therefore, in this particular, recommend s 
to my countrymen the example of the French stage, 
where the kings and queens always appear unat- 
tended, and leave their guards behind the scenes. 
I should likewise be glad if we imitated the French 
in banishing from our stage the noise of drums, lo 
trumpets, and huzzas; which is sometimes so very 
great, that when there is a battle in the Haymarket 
theatre, one may hear it as far as Charing Cross. 

I have here only touched upon those particulars 
which are made use of to raise and aggrandize 15 
the persons of a tragedy ; and shall show in another 
paper the several expedients which are practised 
by authors of a vulgar genius, to move terror, pity, 
or admiration, in their hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to the 20 
success of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes 
affect ordinary minds as much as speeches ; and our 
actors are very sensible, that a well-dressed play 
has sometimes brought them as full audiences, as 
a well-written one. The Italians have a very good 25 
phrase to express this art of imposing upon the 
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spectators by appearances: they call it the four- 
beria della scena, the knavery or trickish part of 
the drama. But however the show and outside of 
the tragedy may work upon the vulgar, the more 

5 understanding part of the audience immediately see 
through it, and despise it. 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively 
idea of an army or a battle in a description, than 
if he actually saw them drawn up in squadrons and 

10 battalions, or engaged in the confusion of a fight. 
Our minds should be opened to great conceptions, 
and inflamed with glorious sentiments, by what the 
actor speaks, more than by what he appears. Can 
all the trappings or equipage of a king or hero, give 

»S Brutus half that pomp and majesty which he re- 
ceives from a few lines in Shakespeare? 

No. 44. Friday, April 20. [1711.] 

Tu quid ego et populus mecum desideret audi — HoR. 

Among the several artifices which are put in 
practice by the poets to fill the minds of an audi- 
ence ^ with terror, the first place is due to thunder 

20 and lightning, which are often made use of at the 
descending of a god, or the rising of a ghost, at the 
vanishing of a devil, or at the death of a tyrant. I 
have known a bell introduced into several tragedies 
with good effect ; and have seen the whole assembly 

25 in a very great alarm all the while it has been ring- 
ing. But there is nothing which delights and terri- 
fies our English theatre so much as a ghost, es- 

^1711, of the audience. 
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pecially when he appears in a bloody shirt. A spec- 
tre has very often saved a play, though he has done 
nothing but stalked across tiie stage, or rose through 
a cleft of it, and sunk again without speaking one 
word. There may be a proper season for these sev- 5 
eral terrors ; and when they only come in as aids and 
assistances to the poet, they are not only to be ex- 
cused, but to be applauded. Thus the sounding of 
the clock in Venice Preserved, makes the hearts of 
the whole audience quake ; and conveys a stronger 10 
terror to the mind, than it is possible for words to 
do. The appearance of the ghost in Hamlet is a 
masterpiece in its kind, and wrought up with all 
the circumstances that can create either attention 
or horror. The mind of the reader is wonderfully 15 
prepared for his reception by the discourses that 
precede it : his dumb behaviour at his first entrance, 
strikes the imagination very strongly ; but every time 
he enters, he is still more terrifying. Who can 
read the speech with which young Hamlet accosts 20 
him, without trembling? 

Ilor, Look, my Lord, it comes ! 
Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned ; 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell ; 
Be thy event ^ wicked or charitable ; 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane : Oh I Oh 1 answer me, 
■ Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ? Why the sepulchre* 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inumed, 

' 1711, Be thy events. 
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Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean ? 
That thou dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous ? 

I do not therefore find fault with the artifices 
above mentioned, when they are introduced with 
skill, and accompanied by proportionable sentiments 
and expressions in the writing. 
5 For the moving of pity, our principal machine is 
the handkerchief; and indeed, in our common 
tragedies, we should not know very often that the 
persons are in distress by any thing they say, if 
they did not from time to time apply their hand- 

10 kerchiefs to their eyes. Far be it from me to think 
of banishing this instrument of sorrow from the 
stage; I know a tragedy could not subsist without 
it : all that I would contend for, is, to keep it from 
being misapplied. In a word, I would have the 

15 actor's tongue sympathize with his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her hand, 
has frequently drawn compassion from the audience, 
and has therefore gained a place in several trag- 
edies. A modern writer, that observed how this 

20 had took in other plays; being resolved to double 
the distress, and melt his audience twice as much 
as those before him had done, brought a princess 
upon the stage with a little boy in one hand and a 
girl in the other. This too had a very good effect. 

25 A third poet being resolved to outwrite all his prede- 
cessors, a few years ago introduced three children, 
with great success : and, as I am informed, a young 
gentleman, who is fully determined to break the 
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most obdurate hearts, has a tragedy by him, where 
the first person- that appears upon the stage is an 
afflicted widow in her mourning weeds, with half 
a dozen fatherless children attending her, like those 
that usually hang about the figure of charity. Thus 5 
several incidents that are beautiful in a good writer, 
become ridiculous by falling into the hands of a bad 
one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none so absurd and barbarous, and 10 
what more exposes us to the contempt and ridicule 
of our neighbours, than that dreadful butchering of 
one another, which is so very frequent upon the 
English stage. To delight in seeing men stabbed, 
poisoned, racked, or impaled, is certainly the sign 15 
of a cruel temper: and as this is often practised 
before the British audience, several French critics, 
who think these are grateful spectacles to us, take 
occasion from them to represent us a people ^ that 
delight in blood. It is indeed very odd, to see our 20 
stage strewed with carcases in the last scene of a 
tragedy ; and to observe in the wardrobe of the play- 
house several daggers, poniards, wheels, bowls for 
poison, and many other instruments of death. Mur- 
ders and executions are always transacted behind 25 
the scenes in the French theatre ; which in general 
is very agreeable to the manners of a polite and civi- 
lized people : but as there are no exceptions to this 
rule on the French stage, it leads them into absurdi- 
ties almost as ridiculous as that which falls under 30 
our present censure. I remember in the famous 
play of Corneille, written upon the subject of the 

* 171 1, represent us as a people. 
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Horatli and Curiatii, the fierce young hero who had 
overcome the Curiatii one after angther (instead 
of being congratulated by his sister for his victory, 
being upbraided by her for having slain her lover) 
sin the height of his passion and resentment kills 
her. If any thing could extenuate so brutal an 
action, it would be the doing of it on a sudden, 
before the sentiments of nature, reason, or manhood 
could take place in him. However, to avoid public 

10 bloodshed, as soon as his passion is wrought to 
its height, he follows his sister the whole length of 
the stage, and forbears killing her till they are both 
withdrawn behind the scenes. I must confess, 
had he murdered her before the audience, the in- 

15 decency might have been greater; but as it is, it 
appears very unnatural, and looks like killing in 
cold blood. To give my opinion upon this case, 
the fact ought not to have been represented, but 
to have been told, if there was any occasion for it. 

20 It may not be unacceptable to the reader, to see 
how Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the 
like delicate circumstances. Orestes was in the 
same condition with Hamlet in Shakespeare, his 
mother having murdered his father, and taken 

25 possession of his kingdom in conspiracy with her 
adulterer. That young prince therefore, being de- 
termined to revenge his father's death upon those 
who filled his throne, conveys himself by a beauti- 
ful stratagem into his mother's apartment, with a 

30 resolution to kill her. But because such a specta- 
cle would have been too shocking to the audience, 
this dreadful resolution is executed behind the 
scenes: the mother is heard calling out to her son 
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for mercy; and the son answering her, that she 
showed no mercy to his father: after, which she 
shrieks out that she is wounded, and by what fol- 
lows we find that she is slain. I do not remember 
that in any of our plays there are speeches made 5 
behind the scenes, though there are other instances 
of this nature to be met with in those of the ancients : 
and I believe my reader will agree with me, that 
there is something infinitely more affecting in 
this dreadful dialogue between the mother and her lo 
son behind the scenes, than could have been in any- 
thing transacted before the audience. Orestes im- 
mediately after meets the usurper at the entrance 
of his palace ; and by a very happy thought of the 
poet avoids killing him before the audience, by tell- 15 
ing him that he should live some time in his present 
bitterness of soul before he would dispatch him, 
and by ordering him* to retire into that part of 
the palace where he had slain his father, whose 
murder he would revenge in the very same place 20 
where it was committed. By this means the poet 
observes that decency, which Horace afterwards 
established by a rule, of forbearing to commit 
parricides or unnatural murders, before the aud- 
ience. 25 

Nee coram populo notos Medea trucidet. 

Let not Medea draw her murthering knife, 
And spill her children's blood upon the stage. 

The French have therefore refined too much upon 
Horace's rule, who never designed to banish all 

* 171 1, and ordering him. 
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kinds of death from the stage ; but only sujch as 
had too much horror in them, and which would 
have a better effect upon the audience when trans- 
acted behind the scenes. I would therefore recom- 
5 mend to my countrymen the practice of the ancient 
poets, who were very sparing of their public exe- 
cutions, and rather chose to perform them behind 
the scenes, if it could be done with as great an effect 
upon the audience. At the same time I must 

10 observe, that though the devoted persons of the 
tragedy were seldom slain before the audience,"" 
which has generally something ridiculous in it, 
their bodies were often produced after their death, 
which has always in it something melancholy or 

15 terrifying; so that the killing on the stage does not 
seem to have been avoided only as an indecency, 
but also as an improbability. 

Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

HOR. 

Medea must not draw her murthering knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feast prepare, 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphosis, 
(She to a swallow turned, he to a snake) 
And whatsoever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe. 

Ld. Roscommon. 

I have now gone through the several dramatic 

inventions which are made use of by the ignorant 

20 poets ^ to supply the place of tragedy, and by the 

^ 1 71 1, by ignorant poets . . . and by skilful ones. 
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skilful to improve it; some of which I could wish 
entirely rejected, and the rest to be used with 
caution. It would be an endless task to consider 
comedy in the same light, and to mention the in- 
numerable shifts that small wits put in practice to 5 
raise a laugh. Bullock in a short coat, and Norris 
in a long one, seldom fail of this effect. In ordi- 
nary comedies, a broad and a narrow brimmed hat 
are different characters. Sometimes the wit of the 
scene lies in a shoulder- J)elt, and sometimes in a pair 10 
of whiskers. A lover running about the stage, 
with his head peeping out of a barrel, was thought 
a very good jest in King Charles the Second's time; 
and invented by one of the first wits of that age. 
But because ridicule is not so delicate as compas- 15 
sion, and because the objects ® that make us laugh 
are infinitely more numerous than those that make 
us weep, there is a much greater latitude for comic 
than tragic artifices, and by consequence a much 
greater indulgence to be allowed them. 20 

No. 50. Friday, April 27. [17x1.1 

Nunquam aliud natura^ aliud sapientia dixit. — Juv. 

When the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of every- 
thing that is new or uncommon. I have, since their 25 
departure, employed a friend to make many in- 
quiries of their landlord the upholsterer, relating to 

* 171 1, and as the objects. 
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their manners and conversation, as also concerning 
the remarks which they made in this country: for, 
next to the forming a right notion of such strangers^ 
I should be desirous of learning what ideas they 

5 have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisi- 
tive about these his lodgers, brought him some time 
since a little bundle of papers, which he assured 
him were written by King Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash 

10 Tow, and, as he supposes, left behind by some mis- 
take. These papers are now translated, and con- 
tain abundance of very odd observations, which 
I find this little fraternity of kings made during 
their stay in the isle of Great Britain. I shall 

IS present my reader with a short specimen of them 
in this paper, and may perhaps communicate more 
to him hereafter. In the article of London are 
the following words, which without doubt are meant 
of the church of St. Paul. 

20 " On the most rising part of the town there stands 
a huge house, big enough to contain the whole na- 
tion of which I am king. Our good brother E 
Tow O Koam, King of the Rivers, is of opinion it 
was made by the hands of that great God to whom 

25 it is consecrated. The Kings of Granajah and of 
the Six Nations believe that it was created with 
the earth, and produced on the same day with the 
sun and moon. But for my own part, by the best 
information that I could get of this matter, I am apt 

30 to think that this prodigious pile was fashioned 
into the shape it now bears by several tools and 
instruments, of which they have a wonderful variety 
in this country. It was probably at first an huge 
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mis-shapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of the country (after having cut 
it into a kind of regular figure) bored and hollowed 
with incredible pains and industry, till they had 
wrought in it all those beautiful vaults and caverns 5 
into which it is divided at this day. As soon as 
this rock was thus curiously scooped to their liking, 
a prodigious number of hands must have been em- 
ployed in chipping the outside of it, which is now 
as smooth as the surface of a pebble ; ^ and is in 10 
several places hewn out into pillars, that stand like 
the trunks of so many trees bound about the top 
/ with garlands of leaves. It is probable that when 
^ this great work was begun, which must have been 

many hundred years ago, there was some religion 15 
among this people, for they gave it the name of a 
temple, and have a tradition that it was designed 
for men to pay their devotions in. And indeed, 
there are several reasons which make us think, that 
the natives of this country had formerly among them 20 
some sort of worship; for they set apart every 
seventh day as sacred: but upon my going into 
one of these ^ holy houses on that day, I could not 
observe any circumstance of devotion in their be- 
haviour : there was indeed a man in black who was 25 
mounted above the rest, and seemed to utter some- 
thing with a great deal of vehemence ; but as for 
those underneath him, instead of paying their wor- 
ship to the Deity of the place, they were most of 
them bowing and curtsying to one another, and a 3c 
considerable number of them fast asleep. 

" The queen of the country appointed two men to 

^17x1 as smooth as polished marble. * 17x1, those holy houses. 
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attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. 
But we soon perceived these two were great enemies 
to one another, and did not always agree in the 
5 same story. We could make a shift to gather out 
of one of them, that this island was very much 
infested with a monstrous kind of animals, in the 
shape of men, called Whigs ; and he often told us, 
that he hoped we should meet .with none of them in 

10 our way, for that if we did, they would be apt to 
knock us down for being kings. 

" Our other interpreter used to talk very much 
of a kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great 
a monster as the Whig, and would treat us as ill 

15 for being foreigners. These two creatures, it 
seems, are born with a secret antipathy to one an- 
other, and engage when they meet as naturally as 
the elephant and the rhinoceros. But as we saw 
none of either of these species, we are apt to think 

20 that our guides deceived us with misrepresentations 
and fictions, and amused us with an account of such 
monsters as are not really in their country. 

" These particulars we made a shift to pick out 
from the discourse of our interpreters ; which we put 

25 together as well as we could, being able to under- 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, 
and afterwards making up the meaning of it among 
ourselves. The men of the country are very cun- 
ning and ingenious in handicraft works ; but withal 

30 so very idle, that we often saw young lusty raw- 
boned fellows carried up and down the streets in 
little covered rooms by a couple of porters, who 
are hired for that service. Their dress is likewise 
8 
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very barbarous, for they almost strangle themselves 
about the neck, and bind their bodies with many 
ligatures, that we are apt to think are the occasion 
of several distempers among them, which our 
country is entirely free from. Instead of those 5 
beautiful feathers with which we adorn our heads, 
they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which 
covers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece 
below the middle of their backs ; with which they 
walk up and down the streets, and are as proud lo 
as if it was of their own growth. 

" We were invited to one of their public diver- 
sions, where we hoped to have seen the great 
men of their country running down a stag or pitch- 
ing a bar, that we might have discovered who were 15 
the persons of the greatest abilities among them ; ^ 
but instead of that, they conveyed us into a huge 
room lighted up with abundance of candles, where 
this lazy people sat still above three hours to see 
several feats of ingenuity performed by others, who 20 
it seems were paid for it. 

" As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
upon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make 25 
a great show with heads of hair that are none of 
their own, the women, who they say have very fine 
heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from 
being seen. The women look like angels, and 
would be more beautiful than the sun, were it not 30 
for little black spots that are apt to break out in 
their faces, and sometimes rise in very odd figures. 

9 171 1, who were the men of the greatest perfections in their country ; 
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I have observed that those little blemishes wear 
off very soon ; but when they disappear in one part 
of the face, they are very apt to break out in an- 
other, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon the 

5 forehead in the afternoon, which was upon the chin 
in the morning." 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity 
of breeches and petticoats, with many other curi- 
ous observations, which I shall reserve for another 

10 occasion. I can not however conclude this paper 
without taking notice, that amidst these wild re- 
marks, there now and then appears something very 
reasonable. I can not * likewise forbear observing, 
that we are all guilty in some measure of the same 

15 narrow way of thinking, which we meet with in 
this abstract of the Indian journal ; when we fancy 
the customs, dresses, and manners of other countries 
are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not re- 
semble those of our own. 



No. 59. Tuesday, May 8. [1711.] 

Operose nihil agunt. — Sen. 

20 There is nothing more certain than that every 
man would be a wit if he could, and notwithstand- 
ing pedants of pretended depth and solidity are 
apt to decry the writings of a polite author, as flash 
and froth, they all of them show upon occasion 

25 that they would spare no pains to arrive at the 
character of those whom they seem to despise. 
For this reason we often find them endeavouring 

• 171 1, 1 can't. 
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at works of fancy, which cost them infinite pangs 
in the production. The truth of it is, a man had 
better be a galley-slave than a wit, were one to gain 
that title by those elaborate trifles which have been 
the inventions of such authors as were often mas- 5 
ters of great learning, but no genius. 

In my last paper I mentioned some of those ^ 
false wits among the ancients, and in this shall 
give the. reader two or three other species of them ^ 
that flourished in the same early ages of the world. 10 
The first I shall produce are the Lipogrammatists 
or letter-droppers of antiquity, that would take an 
exception, without any reason, against some par- 
ticular letter in the alphabet, so as not to admit it 
once into a whole poem. One Tryphiodorus was ^5 
a great master in this kind of writing. He com- 
posed an Odyssey or epic poem on the adventures of 
Ulysses, consisting of four and twenty books, hav- 
ing entirely banished the letter A from his first 
book, which was called Alpha (as lucus a non^o 
lucendo) because there was not an Alpha in it. 
His second book was inscribed Beta, for the same 
reason. In short, the poet excluded the whole four 
and twenty letters in their turns, and showed them, 
one after another, that he could do his business 25 
without them. 

It must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as 
another would a false quantity, and making his 
escape from it through the several Greek dialects, 30 
when he was pressed with it in any particular syl- 
lable. For the most apt and elegant word in the 

* 171 1, some of these. • 171 1, species of 'em. 
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whole language was rejected, like a diamond with a 
flaw in it, if it appeared blemished with a wrong 
letter. I shall only observe upon this head, that if 
the work I have here mentioned had been now ex- 
Stant, the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus, in all proba- 
bility, would have been oftener quoted by our 
learned pedants, than the Odyssey of Homer. 
What a perpetual fund would it have been of ob- 
solete words and phrases, unusual barbarisms and 

10 rusticities, absurd spellings and complicated dia- 
lects? I make no question but it would have been 
looked upon as one of the most valuable treasuries 
of the Greek tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that ingenious 

IS kind of conceit, which the moderns distinguish by 
the name of rebus, that does not sink a letter but 
a whole word, by substituting a picture in its place. 
When Caesar was one of the masters of the Roman 
mint, he placed the figure of an elephant upon the 

20 reverse of the public money; the word Caesar 
signifying an elephant in the Punic language. 
This was artificially contrived by Caesar, because it 
was not lawful for a private man to stamp his own 
figure upon the coin of the commonwealth. Cicero, 

25 who was so called from the founder of his family, 
that was marked on the nose with a little wen like 
a vetch (which is cicer in Latin) instead of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the words Marcus 
Tullius with the figure of a vetch at the end of them 

30 to be inscribed on a public monument. This was 
done probably to show that he was neither ashamed 
of his name or family, notwithstanding the envy 
of his competitors had often reproached him with 
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both. In the same manner we read of a famous 
building that was marked in several parts of it 
with the figures of a frog and a lizard ; those words 
in Greek having been the names of the architects, 
who by the laws of their country were never per- 5 
mitted to inscribe their own names upon their 
works. For the same reason it is thought, that the 
forelock of the horse in the antique equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents at a distance 
the shape of an owl, to intimate the country of the 10 
statuary, who, in all probability, was an Athenian. 
This kind of wit was very much in vogue among 
our own countrymen about an age or two ago, who 
did not practise it for any oblique reason, as the 
ancients above mentioned, but purely for the sake 15 
of being witty. Among innumerable instances that 
may be given of this nature, I shall produce the de- 
vice of one Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned by 
our learned Camden in his Remains, Mr. New- 
berry, to represent his name by a picture, hung up 20 
at his door the sign of a yew tree, that had several 
berries upon it, and in the midst of them a great 
golden N hung upon a bough of the tree, which by 
the help of a little false spelling made up the word 
N-ew-berry. 25 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which 
has been lately hewn out in free-stone, and erected 
over two of the portals of Blenheim house, being 
the figure of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a 
little cock. For the better understanding of which 30 
device, I must acquaint my English reader that a 
cock has the misfortune to be called in Latin by the 
same word that signifies a Frenchman, as a lion is 
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the emblem of the English nation. Such a device 
in so noble a pile of building looks like a pun in an 
heroic poem ; and I am very sorry the truly in- 
genious architect would suffer the statuary to 
5 blemish his excellent plan with so poor a conceit: 
but I hope what I have said will gain quarter for the 
cock, and deliver him out of the lion's paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and give rational 

10 answers. If this could be excusable in any writer, 
it would be in Ovid, where he introduces the echo 
as a nymph, before she was worn away into noth- 
ing but a voice. The learned Erasmus, though a 
man of wit and genius, has composed a dialogue 

15 upon this silly kind of device, and made use of an 
echo who seems to have been a very extraordinary 
linguist, for she answers the person she talks with 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, according as she 
found the syllables which she was to repeat in any 

20 of those learned languages. Hudibras, in ridicule 
of this false kind of wit, has described Bruin be- 
wailing the loss of his bear to a solitary echo, who 
is of great use to the poet in several distichs, as 
she does not only repeat after him, but helps out 

25 his verse, and furnishes him with rimes. 

He raged, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas ; 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret ; 
He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 
For loss of his dear crony bear, 
That Echo from the hollow ground 
Hi9 doleful wailings did resound 
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More wistfully, by many times, 

Than in small poets splay-foot rimesi 

That make her, in their rueful stories, 

To answer to int'rogatories, 

And most unconscionably depose 

Things of which she nothing knows : 

And when she has said all she can say, 

Tis wrested to the lover's fancy. 

Quoth he, O whether, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my — Echo, Ruin ? 

I thought th'hadst scorned to budge a step 

For fear ; (quoth Echo) Marry guep. 

Am not I here to take thy part ! 

Then what has quelled thy stubborn heart ? 

Have these bones rattled, and this head 

So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear sake, (quoth she) Mum budget. 

Think'st thou 'twill not be laid i' th' dish— 

Thou tumd'st thy back ? Quoth Echo, Pish, 

To run from those th* hadst overcome 

Thus cowardly ? Quoth Echo, Mum. 

But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 

From me too, as thine enemy ? 

Or if thou hadst no thought of me, 

Nor what I have endured for thee, 

Yet shame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail : 

For who would grudge to spend his blood in 

His honour's cause? Quoth she, A pudding. 

No. 60. Wednesday, May 9. [1711.] 

Hoc est quod palles ? Cur quis non prandeat, hoc est f 

— Pers. Sat. iii. 

Several kinds of false wit that vanished in the * 

^ 171 1, that vanished and disappeared in the refined ages. 
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refined ages of the world, discovered themselves 
again in the times of monkish ignorance. 

As the monk^ were the masters of all that little 
learning which was then extant, and had their whole 

5 lives entirely disengaged from business, it is no 
wonder that several of them, who wanted genius 
for higher performances, employed many hours in 
the composition of such tricks in writing as re- 
quired much time and little capacity. I have seen 

10 half the 2Eneid turned into Latin rimes by one of 
the heaux esprits of that dark age ; who says, in his 
preface to it, that the ^neid wanted nothing but 
the sweets of rime to make it the most perfect 
work in its kind. I have likewise seen an hymn 

IS in hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which filled a 
whole book, though it consisted but of the eight 
following words; 

Tot, tibi, sunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, sidera, caelo. 

Thou hast as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are stars in heaven. 

The poet rung the changes ^ upon these eight sev- 
eral words, and by that means made his verses al- 

20 most as numerous as the virtues and the stars which 
they celebrated. It is no wonder that men who had 
so much time upon their hands, did not only restore 
all the antiquated pieces of false wit, but enriched 
the world with inventions of their own. It was to 

25 this age that we owe the production of anagrams, 
which is nothing else but a transmutation of one 
word into another, or the turning of the same set 
of letters into different words; which may change 
night into day, or black into white, if Chance, who 

' 1711, rung the chimes. 
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is the goddess that presides over these sorts of com- 
position, shall so direct. I remember a witty au- 
thor, in allusion to this kind of vs^riting, calls his 
rival, who (it seems) was distorted, and had his 
limbs set in places that did not properly belong to s 
them, " The anagram of a man." 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to work 
upon, he considers it at first as a mine not broken 
up, which will not show the treasure it contains till 
he shall have spent many hours in the search of it : lo 
for it is his business to find out one word that con- 
ceals itself in another, and to examine the letters 
in all the variety of stations in which they can pos- 
sibly be ranged. I have heard of a gentleman who, 
when this kind of wit was in fashion, endeavoured 15 
to gain his mistress's heart by it. She was one of 
the finest women of her age, and known by the 
name of the Lady Mary Boon.^ The lover not being 
able to make any thing of Mary, but certain liber- 
ties indulged to this kind of writing converted it 20 
into Moll; and after having shut himself up for 
half a year, with indefatigable industry produced 
an anagram. Upon the presenting it to his mistress, 
who was a little vexed in her heart to see herself 
degraded into Moll Boon, she told him, to his in- 25 
finite surprise, that he had mistaken her surname, 
for that it was not Boon, but Bohun. 

Ibi omnis 
Effusus labor. 

The lover was thunderstruck with his misfortune, 

• 1711, and was called by the name of Marj' Boon. Corrected in No. 6i, 
(1711,) to " known by the name of the Lady Mary Boon." 
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insomuch that in a little time after he lost his senses, 
which indeed had been very much impaired by 
that continual application he had given to his ana- 
gram. 
5 The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anagram, though it is impossi- 
ble to decide whether the inventor of the one or the 
other were the greater blockhead.* The simple 
acrostic is nothing but the name or title of a person 

loor thing made out of the initial letters of several 
verses, and by that means written, after the manner 
of the Chinese, in a perpendicular line. But be- 
sides these there are compound acrostics, when' the 
principal letters stand two or three deep. I have 

15 seen some of them where the verses have not only 
been edged by a name at each extremity, but have 
had the same name running down like a seam 
through the middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams 

20 and acrostics, which is commonly called® a chrono- 
gram. This kind of wit appears very often on many 
modern medals, especially those of Germany, when 
they represent in the inscription the year in which 
they were coined. Thus we see on a medal of Gus- 

2stavus Adolphus the following words, ChrIstVs 
DuX ERGO trIVMphVs. If you take the pains to 
pick the figures out of the several words, and range 
them in their proper order, you will find they 
amount to MDCXVVVII, or 1627, the year in 

30 which the medal was stamped: for as some of the 
letters distinguish themselves from the rest, and 

* 171 1, was the greater blockhead. ^ 171 1, where the principal letters. 
* 171 1, commonly known by the name of. 
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overtop their fellows, they are to be considered in 
a double capacity, both as letters and as figures. 
Your laborious German wits will turn over a whole 
dictionary for one of these ingenious devices. A 
man would think they were searching after an apt 5 
classical term ; but instead of that, they are looking 
out a word that has an L, an M, or a D in it. 
When therefore we meet with any of these inscrip- 
tions, we are not so much to look in them '^ for the 
thought, as for the year of the Lord. ^o 

The Bouts Rimes were the favourites of the 
French nation for a whole age together, and that at 
a time when it abounded in wit and learning. They 
were a list of words that rime to one another, 
drawn up by another hand, and given to a poet, 15 
who was to make a poem to the rimes in the same 
order that they were placed upon the list : the more 
uncommon the rimes were, the more extraordinary 
was the genius of the poet that could accommodate 
his verses to them. I do not know ® any greater 20 
instance of the decay of wit and learning among 
the French (which generally follows the declen- 
sion of empire) than the endeavouring to restore 
this foolish kind of wit. If the reader will be at the 
trouble to see examples of it, let him look into the 25 
new Mercure Galant; where the author every 
month gives a list of rimes to be filled up by the 
ingenious, in order to be communicated to the pub- 
lic in the Mercure for the succeeding month. That 
for the month of November last,® which now lies 30 
before me, is as follows. 

^ 1711, look in 'em. ® 171 1, I don't know. 

> 17H, the month of November, 
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— — — — — — — — — Lauriers 

— T- — — — — — — — Guerriers 

— — — — — — — — — Musette 

— — — — — — — — — Lisette 

— — — — — — — — — Cesars 

— — — — — — — — — Etendars 

— — — — — — — — — Iloulette 

— — —.—.—.—. — — — Folette 

One would be amazed to see so learned a man as 
Menage talking seriously on this kind of trifle in 
the following passage. 

" Monsieur de la Chambre has told me, that he 
5 never knew what he was going to write when 
he took his pen into his hand; but that one sen- 
tence always produced another. For my own part, 
I never knew what I should write next when I 
was making verses. In the first place I got all my 

lo rimes together, and was afterwards perhaps three 
or four months in filling them up. I one day 
shewed Monsieur Gambaud a composition of this 
nature, in which among others I had made use of 
the four following rimes, Amaryllis, Phillis, Marne, 

15 Arne, desiring him to give me his opinion of it. He 
told me immediately, that my verses were good for 
nothing. And upon my asking his reason, he said, 
because the rimes are too common; and for that 
reason easy to be put into verse. Marry, says I, if 

20 it be so, I am very well rewarded for all the pains 
I have been at. But by Monsieur Gambaud's leave, 
notwithstanding the severity of the criticism, the 
verses were good.*' Vid, Menagiana. Thus far 
the learned Menage, whom I have translated word 

25 for wordf 
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The first occasion of these Bouts Rimes made 
them in some manner excusable, as they were 
tasks which the French ladies used to impose on 
their lovers. But when a grave author, like him 
above mentioned, tasked himself, could there be any 5 
thing more ridiculous? Or would not one be apt 
to believe that the author played booty,^® and did 
not make his list of rimes till he had finished his 
poem ? 

I shall only add, that this piece of false wit has 10 
been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a 
poem entitled La defaite des Bouts-Rimes, The Rout 
of the Bouts-Rimez. 

I must subjoin to this last kind of wit the double 
rimes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and gen- 15 
erally applauded by ignorant readers. If the 
thought of the couplet in such compositions is 
good, the rime adds little ^^ to it ; and if bad, it 
will not be in the power of the rime to recommend 
it. I am afraid that great numbers of those who 20 
admire the incomparable Hudibras, do it more on 
account of these doggerel rimes than of the parts 
that really deserve admiration. I am sure I have 
heard the 



and 



Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick, 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ress over. 



more frequently quoted, than the finest pieces of wit 
in the whole poem. 25 

w 171 1, author played double. " i/", adds nothing to it. 
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No. 69. Saturday, May 19. [1711.] 

Hie segetes, illic veniunt felicius uva ; 
Arborei foitus alibiy at que injussa virgscunt 
Gramina, Nonne vides^ croceos ut Tmolus odores^ 
India mittit ebur^ molUs sua thura Sabasi ? 
At Chalybes nudiferrum^ virosaque Pontus 
Castoreay Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum i 
Continuo has leges aternaque fxdera certis 
Imposuit natura locis. — ViRG. 

There is no place in the town which I so much 
love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives 
me a secret satisfaction, and, in some measure, grati- 
fies my vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see so 

5 rich an assembly of countrymen and foreigners 
consulting together upon the private business of 
mankind, and making this metropolis a kind of em- 
porium for the whole earth. I must confess I look 
upon High Change to be a great council, in which 

10 all considerable nations have their representatives. 
Factors in the trading world are what ambassa- 
dors are in the politic world ; they negotiate affairs, 
conclude treaties, and maintain a good correspond- 
ence between those wealthy societies of men that 

15 are divided from one another by seas and oceans, or 
live on the different extremities of a continent. I 
have often been pleased -to hear disputes adjusted 
between an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of 
London, or to see a subject of the great Mogul 

20 entering into a league with one of the Czar of Mus- 
covy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing with 
these several ministers of commerce, as they are 
distinguished by their different walks and different 
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languages: sometimes I am justled among a body 
of Armenians : sometimes I am lost in a crowd 
of Jews ; and sometimes make one in a group of 
Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different times ; or rather fancy myself like the s 
old philosopher, who upon being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was a citizen 
of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multi- 
tude of people, I am known to nobody there but my 10 
friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he 
sees me bustling in the crowd, but at the same time 
connives at my presence without taking any 
further notice of me. There is indeed a merchant 
of Egypt, who just knows me by sight, having form- 15 
erly remitted me some money to Grand Cairo; but 
as I am not versed in the modern Coptic, our con- 
ferences go no further than a bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite 
variety of solid and substantial entertainments. 20 
As I am a great lover of mankind, my heart natur- 
ally overflows with pleasure at the sight of a pros- 
perous and happy multitude, insomuch that at 
many public solemnities I cannot forbear expressing 
my joy with tears that have stolen down my cheeks. 25 
For this reason I am wonderfully delighted to see 
such a body of men thriving in their own private 
fortunes, and at the same time promoting the pub- 
lic stock ; or in other words, raising estates for their 
own families, by bringing into their country what- 30 
ever is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is 
superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to 
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disseminate her blessings among the different re- 
gions of the world, with an eye to this mutual inter- 
course and traffic among mankind, that the natives 
of the several parts of the globe might have a kind 
Sof dependence upon one another, and be united 
together by their common interest. Almost every 
degree produces something peculiar to it. The 
food often grows in one country, and the sauce in 
another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 

10 by the products of Barbadoes: the infusion of a 
China plant sweetened with the pith of an Indian 
cane. The Phillipick islands give a flavour to our 
European bowls. The single dress of a woman of 
quality is often the product of an hundred climates. 

15 The muff and the fan come together from the dif- 
ferent ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from the 
torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
The brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of 
Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels 

20 of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural 
prospect, without any of the benefits and advantages 
of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable spot 
of earth falls to our share! Natural historians 

25 tell us, that no fruit grows originally among us, 
besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with 
other delicacies of the like nature; that our cli- 
mate ^ of itself, and without the assistances of 
art, can make no further advances towards a plumb 

30 than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
a perfection than a crab : ^ that our melons, our 

* 171 1, that our climate of itself can make no further advances. 
3 171 1, crab ; that these fruits, in their present state, as well as our melons, etc. 

9 
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peaches, our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are 
strangers among us, imported in different ages, 
and naturalized in our EngHsh gardens ; and that 
they would all degenerate and fall away into the 
trash of our own country, if they were wholly neg- 5 
lected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
sun and soil. Nor has traffic more enriched our 
vegetable world, than it has improved the whole 
face of nature among us. Our ships are laden* 
with the harvest of every climate : our tables are 10 
stored with spices, and oils, and wines; our rooms 
are filled with pyramids of china, and adorned 
with the workmanship of Japan: our morning's 
draught comes to us from the remotest corners 
of the earth: we repair our bodies by the drugs 15 
of America, and repose ourselves under Indian 
canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the vine- 
yards of France our gardens; the spice islands 
our hot-beds: the Persians our silk-weavers; and 
the Chinese our potters. Nature indeed furnishes 20 
us with the bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives 
us a great variety of what is useful, and at the same 
time supplies us with every thing that is conven- 
ient and ornamental. Nor is it the least part of 
this our happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest 25 
products of the North and South, we are free 
from those extremities of weather which give * them 
birth; that our eyes are refreshed with the green 
fields of Britain, at the same time that our palates 
are feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics, 30 

For these reasons there are not more useful mem- 
bers in a commonwealth than merchants. They 

• 171 1, our ships *re loaden. * 1711, that give. 
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knit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of 
good offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find work 
for the poor,*^ add wealth to the rich, and magnifi- 
cence to the great. Our English merchant con- 
5 verts the tin of his own country into gold, and ex- 
changes his wool for rubies. The Mahometans are 
clothed in our British manufacture, and the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of 
our sheep. 

10 When I have been upon the Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings standing in 
person, where he is represented in effigy, and look- 
ing down upon the wealthy ® concourse of people 
with which that place is every day filled. In this 

15 case, how would he be surprised to hear all the lan- 
guages of Europe spoken in this little spot of his 
former dominions, and to see so many private men, 
who in his time would have been the vassals of 
some powerful Baron, negotiating like princes for 

20 greater sums of money than were formerly to be 
met with in the royal treasury ! Trade, without en- 
larging the British territories, has given us a kind 
of additional empire: it has multiplied the number 
of the rich, made our landed estates infinitely more 

25 valuable than they were formerly, and added to 
them an accession of other estates as valuable as 
the lands themselves. 

No. 70. Monday^ May 21. [1711.] 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt. — HoR. 

When I travelled, I took a particular delight in 

* 171 1, adds wealth ; 1721, and wealth. * 171 1, that wealthy. 
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hearing the songs and fables that are come from 
father to son, and are most in vogue among the 
common people of the countries through which I 
passed; for it is impossible that any thing should 
be universally tasted and approved by a multi- s 
tude, though they are only the rabble of a nation, 
which hath not in it some peculiar aptness to please 
and gratify the mind of man. Human nature is 
the same in all reasonable creatures; and whatever 
falls in with it, will meet with admirers amongst 10 
readers of all qualities and conditions. Moliere, 
as we are told by Monsieur Boileau, used to read 
all his comedies to an old woman ^ who was his 
housekeeper, as she sat with him at her work by 
the chimney-corner; and could foretell the success 15 
of his play in the theatre, from the reception it 
met at his fire-side: for he tells us the audience 
always followed the old woman, and never failed 
to laugh in the same place. 

I know nothing which ^ more shows the essential 20 
and inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, 
above that which I call the Gothic manner in writ- 
ing, than this ; the ' first pleases all kinds of palates, 
and the latter only such as have formed to them- 
selves a wrong artificial taste upon little fanciful 25 
authors and writers of epigram. Homer, Virgil, or 
Milton, so far as the language of their poems is 
understood, will please a reader of plain common 
sense, who * would neither relish nor comprehend 
an epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley : so, 30 
on the contrary, an ordinary song or ballad that is 

* 171 1, to a little old woman. ' 17 n, that more shows. 

* 1711, that the first pleases. * 1711 > that would. 
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the delight of the common people, cannot fail to 
please all such readers as are not unqualified for 
the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance ; 
and the reason is plain, because the same paintings 
5 of nature which recommend it to the most ordinary 
reader, will appear beautiful to the most refined. 

The old song of Chevy Chase is the favorite 
ballad of the common people of England; and 
Ben Jonson used to say he had rather have been 

i^the author of it than of all his works. Sir Philip 
Sidney in his discourse of Poetry speaks of it in 
the following words ; " I never heard the old song 
of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart 
more moved than with a trumpet; and yet it is 

IS sung by some blind crowder with no rougher voice 
than rude style; which being so evil apparelled in 
the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, what 
would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar?" For my own part, I am so professed 

20 an admirer of this ^ antiquated song, that I shall 
give my reader a critique upon it, without any 
further apology for so doing. 

The greatest modern critics have laid it down 
as a rure,"that an heroic poejn should be founded 

25 upon some important precept of morality, adapted 
to the constitution of the country in which the poet 
writes. Homer and Virgil, have formed their 
plans in this view. As Greece, was a collection 
of many governments, who suflfered very much 

30 among themselves, and gave the Persian emperor, 
who was their common enemy, many advantages ® 
over them by their mutual jealousies and animosi- 

* 171 1, of that antiquated song. * 171 1, many advantage. 
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ties, Homer, in order to establish among them an 
union, which was so necessary for their safety, 
grounds his poem upon the discords of the several 
Grecian princes who were engaged in a confederacy 
against an Asiatic prince, and the several advan- 5 
tages which the enemy gained by such their dis- 
cords. At the time the poem we are now treating 
of was written, the dissensions of the barons, who 
were then so many petty princes, ran very high, 
whether they quarrelled among themselves, or with 'o 
their neighbours, and produced unspeakable calami- 
ties to the country: The poet, to deter men from 
such unnatural contentions, describes a bloody bat- 
tle and dreadful scene of death, occasioned by the 
mutual feuds which '^ reigned in the families of an ^S 
English and Scotch nobleman: That he designed 
this for the instruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four last lines, in which, after the example 
of the modern tragedians, he draws from it a pre- 
cept for the benefit of his readers. 20 

God save the King, and bless the land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 

Twixt noblemen may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country : thus Virgil's hero 
was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince of 
Greece ; and for this reason Valerius Flaccus and 25 
Statius, who were both Romans, might be justly 
derided for having chosen the expedition of the 

* 171 1, that reigned. 
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Golden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the 
subject of their epic writings. 

The poet before us, has not only found out an 
hero in his own country, but raises the reputation of 

5 it by several beautiful incidents. The English are 
the first who take the field,® and the last who quit 
it The English bring only fifteen hundred to the 
battle, and the Scotch ® two thousand. The Eng- 
lish keep the field with fifty-three : the Scotch retire 

10 with fifty-five : all the rest on each side being slain 
in battle. But the most remarkable circumstances 
of this kind, is the different manner in which the 
Scotch and English kings receive ^^ the news of this 
fight, and of the great men's deaths who com- 

i5manded in it. 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

heavy news, King James did say, 
Scotland can witness be, 

1 have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 

Like tidings to King Henry came 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy-Chase. 

Now God be with him, said our King, 

Sith 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he. 

* 17x1, first that take ... last that quit it. • 171 1, battle, the Scotch. 

*• 1711, kings received. 
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Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say 

But I will vengeance take, 
And be revenged on them all 

For brave Lord Percy's sake. 

This vow full well the King performed 

After on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights were slain. 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousand die, etc. 

At the same time that our poet shows a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he represents the 
Scots after a manner not unbecoming so bold and 
brave a people. 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

His sentiments and actions are every way suitable 5 
to an hero. One of us two, says he, must die: I 
am an earl as well as yourself, so that you can 
have no pretence for refusing the combat : however, 
says he, 'tis pity, and indeed would be a sin, that 
so many innocent men should perish for our sakes, 'o 
rather let you and I end our quarrel in single fight.^^ 

Ere thus I will outbraved be. 

One of us two shall die ; 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

u 171 1, quarrel by a single combat. 
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But trust me, Percy, pity it were, 

And great offence, to kill 
Any of these our harmless men, 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside ; 
Accurs'd be he, Lord Percy said. 

By whom this is denied. 

When these brave men had distinguished them- 
selves in the battle and in single combat with each 
other, in the midst of a generous parley, full of 
heroic sentiments, the Scotch earl falls; and with 
5 his dying words encourages his men to revenge his 
death, representing to them, as the most bitter cir- 
cumstance of, it, that his rival saw him fall. 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, ■ 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 

A deep and deadly blow. 

Who never spoke more words than these, 

Fight on my merry men all. 
For why, my life is at an end. 

Lord Percy sees my fall. 

" Merry men," in the language of those times, is 
no more than a cheerful word for companions and 

10 fellow-soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book 
of Virgil's Mneids is very much to be admired, 
where Camilla in her last agonies instead of weeping 
over the wound she had received, as one might have 
expected from a warrior of her sex, considers only 

'5 (like the hero of whom we are now speaking) how 
the battle should be continued after her death. 
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Turn sic expirans, etc 

A gathering mist overclouds her cheerful eyes ; 
And from her cheeks the rosy colour flies. 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain. 
Acca, 'tis past ! he swims before my sight. 
Inexorable death ; and claims his right. 
Bear my last words to Turn us, fly with speed, 
And bid him timely to my charge succeed : 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 
Farewell. 

Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner ; though 
our poet seems to have had his eye lipon Turnus's 
speech in the last verse, 

Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Vicisti, et victum tendere pal mas 
Ausonii videre. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is gen- 
erous, beautiful, and passionate ; I must only cau- S 
tion the reader not to let the simplicity of the style, 
which one may well pardon in so old a poet, preju- 
dice him against the greatness of the thought. 

Then leaving life. Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand, 
And said. Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure a more renowned knight 

Mischance did never take. 
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That beautiful line," Taking the dead man by the 
hand," will put the reader in mind of ^neas*s be- 
haviour towards Lausus, whom he himself had slain 
as he came to the rescue of his aged father. 

At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 

Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris ; 

Ingemuit miserans graviter, dextramque tetendit, etc. 

The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead; 

He grieved he wept ; then grasped his hand, and said, 

Poor hapless youth ! what praises can be paid 

To worth so great I 

5 I shall take another opportunity to consider the 
other parts of this old song. 



No. 74. Friday, May 25. [1711.] 

Pendent opera interrupta. — ViRG. 

In my last Monday's paper I gave some general 
instances of those beautiful strokes which please ^ 
the reader in the old song of Chevy Chase ; I shall 

10 here, according to my promise, be more particular, 
and show that the sentiments in that ballad are 
extremely natural and poetical, and full of the ma- 
jestic^ simplicity which we admire in the greatest 
of the ancient poets : for which reason I shall quote 

20 several passages of it, in which the thought is 
altogether the same with what we meet in several 
passages of the JEneid; not that I would infer from 
thence, that the poet (whoever he was) proposed 

1 171 1, that t)lease. ■ 1711, full of that majestic. 
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to himself any imitation of those passages, but that 
he was directed to them in general by the same 
kind of poetical genius, and by the same copyings 
after nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigrammatical 5 
turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have 
pleased the wrong taste of some readers; but it 
would never have become the delight of the common 
people, nor have warmed the heart of Sir Philip 
Sidney like the sound of a trumpet ; it is only nature lo 
that can have this effect, and please those tastes 
which are the most unprejudiced or the most re- 
fined. I must however beg leave to dissent from so 
great an authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
in the judgment which he has passed as to the rude 15 
style and evil apparel of this antiquated song; for 
there are several parts in it where not only the 
thought but the language is majestic, and the num- 
bers sonorous ; ^ at least, the apparel is much more 
gorgeous than many of the poets made use of in 20 
Queen Elizabeth's time, as the reader will see in 
several of the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought or 
the expression in that stanza. 

To drive the deer with hound and hom 

Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn * 

The hunting of that day 1 

This way of considering the misfortunes which this 25 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were born immediately after the battle, and lost 

3 1711, numbers very sonorous. * 1711, that was unborn. 
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their fathers in it, but on those also who perished 
in future battles which took their rise*^ from this 
quarrel of the two earls, is wonderfully beautiful, 
and conformable to the way of thinking among 
5 the ancient poets. 

Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara inventus. 

Hop. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or re- 
semble more the majestic simplicity of the ancients, 
than the following stanzas? 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer's days to take. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take ; 
And with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

Vocat ingenti clamore Cithesron 
Taygetique cartes^ doniitrixque Epidaurus equorum .* 
Et vox assensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 

Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

All marching in our sight. 

All men of pleasant Tividale, 
Fast by the river Tweed, etc. 
' X711, who should perish in future battles which should arise. 
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The country of the Scotch warriors, described in 
these two last verses, has a fine romantic situation, 
and affords a couple of smooth words for verse. 
If the reader compares the foregoing six lines 
of the song with the following Latin verses, he s 
will see how much they are written in the spirit of 
Virgil. 

Adversi campo apparent, hastasque reductis 
Protendunt longe dextris ; et spicula vibrant : 
Quique altum Praeneste viri, quique arva Gabinae 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, et roscida rivis 
Hemica saxa colunt : — qui rosea rura Velini, 
Qui Tetricae horrentes rupes, montemque Severum, 
Casperiamque colunt, Forulosque et flumen Himellae : 
Qui Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt. 

But to proceed. 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose armour shown like gold, 

Turnus ut antevolans tardum pracesserat agmen^ etc. 
Vidisti^ quo Turnus equo^ quibus ibat in artnis 
Aureus. 

Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent. 

Full threescore Scots they slew. 

They closed full fast on every side, 

No slackness there was found : 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the ground. 
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With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 

A deep and deadly blow. 

iEneas was wounded after the same manner by an 
unknown hand in the midst of a parley. 

Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 
Ecce viro stridens alis allapsa sagitta est, 
Incertum qua pulsa manu. 

But of all the descriptive parts of this song, there 
are none more beautiful than the four following 
S stanzas, which have a great force and spirit in 
them, and are filled with very natural circumstances. 
The thought in the third stanza was never touched 
by any other poet, and is such an one as would have 
shined in Homer or in Virgil. 

So thus did both these nobles die. 

Whose courage none could stain : 
An English archer then perceived 

The noble Earl was slain. 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree, 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Unto the head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his shaft he set, 
The gray goose wing that was thereon 

In his heart-blood was wet. 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening bell 

The battle scarce was done. 
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One may observe likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slain the author has followed the example of 
the greatest ancient poets, not only in giving a long 
list of the dead, but by diversifying it with little 
characters of particular persons. S 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 

One foot would never fly : 

Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too, 

His sister's son was he, 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Yet saved could not be. 

The familiar sound in these names destroys the 
majesty of the description ; for this reason I do not 
mention this part of the poem but to show the 
natural cast* of thought which appears in it, as 
the two last verses look almost like a translation lo 
of Virgil. 

Cadit et Ripheus, justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus aequi, 
Diis aliter visum est. 

In the catalogue of the English who "^ fell, Wither- 
ington*s behaviour is in the same manner particular- 
ized very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it 
by that account which is given of him in the be- 15 
ginning of the battle ; though ® I am satisfied your 
little buffoon readers (who have seen that passage 

• i7ir, Batoral tarn of thought. ' 171X, English that fell. 

» J711, doe? not coptain the clause ''thoug;h I am satisfied , , . . quote it," 
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ridiculed in Hudibras) will not be able to take the 
beauty of it : for which reason I dare not so much 
as quote it. 

Then stept a gallant squire forth, 

Witherington was his name, 
Who said, I would not have it told 

To Henry our King for shame, 

That e*er my captain fought on foot 
And I stood looking on. 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment in Virgil. 

Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Objectare animam ? numerone an viribus aequi 
Non sumus ? 

5 What can be more natural or more moving, than 
the circumstances in which he describes the behav- 
iour of those women who had lost their husbnads 
on this fatal day? 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bathed in purple blood, 

They bore with them away ; 
They kissed them dead a thousand times, 

When they were clad in clay. 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which 
10 naturally arise from the subject, are always simple, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble; that the language 
is often very sounding, and that the whole is written 
with a true poetical spirit. 
10 



/ 
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If this song had been written in the Gothic man- 
ner, which is the delight of all our little wits, 
whether writers or readers, it would not have hit 
the taste of so many ages, and have pleased the 
readers of all ranks and conditions. I shall only s 
beg pardon for such a profusion of Latin quota- 
tions; which I should not have made use of, but 
that I feared my own judgment would have looked 
too singular on such a subject, had not I supported it 
by the practice and authority of Virgil. 10 



No. 81. Saturday, June 2. [171 1.] 

Qua/is ubi audita venantum murmure tigris 
Horruit in maculas. — St at I us. 

About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Haymarket, where I 
could not but take notice of two parties of very 
fine women, that had placed themselves in the oppo- 
site sideboxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of '5 
battle array one against another. After a short 
survey of them, I found they were patched differ- 
ently ; the faces, on one hand, being spotted on the 
right side of the forehead, and those ^ upon the other 
on the left : I quickly perceived that they cast hostile 20 
glances upon one another; and that their patches 
were placed in those different situations, as party 
signals to distinguish friends from foes. In the 
middle boxes, between these two opposite bodies, 
were several ladies who patched indifferently on 25 
both sides of their faces, and semed to sit there with 

* 171 1, and that upon the other. 
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lio other intention but to see the opera. Upon in- 
quiry I found, that the body of Amazons on my 
right hand were Whigs, and those on my left, 
Tories; and that those who had placed themselves 
sin the middle boxes were a neutral party, whose 
faces had not yet declared themselves. These last, 
however, as I afterwards found, diminished daily, 
and took their party with one side or the other; 
insomuch that I observed in several of them, the 

ro patches, which were before dispersed equally, are 
now all gone over to the Whig or Tory side of the 
face. The censorious say, that the men whose 
hearts are aimed at, are very often the occasions 
that one part of the face is thus dishonoured, and 

15 lies under a kind of disgrace, while the other is so 
much set off and adorned by the owner ; and that the 
patches turn to the right or to the left, according 
to the principles of the man who is most in favour. 
But whatever may be the motives of a few fantas- 

20 tical coquettes, who do not patch for the public good 
so much as for their own private advantage, it is 
certain, that there are several women of honour 
who patch out of principle, and with an eye to 
the interest of their country. Nay, I am informed 

25 that some of them adhere so steadfastly to their 
party, and are so far from sacrificing their zeal 
for the public to their passion for any particular 
person, that in a late draught of marriage articles 
a lady has stipulated with her husband, that what- 

30 ever his opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch 
on which side she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
Whig partizan, has most unfortunately a very 
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beautiful mole on the Tory part of her forehead; 
which being very conspicuous, has occasioned many 
mistakes, and given an handle to her enemies to 
misrepresent her face, as though it had revolted 
from the Whig interest. But, whatever this natu- 5 
ral patch may seem to insinuate,^ it is well known 
that her notions of government are still the same. 
This unlucky mole, however, has misled several 
coxcombs ; and like the hanging out of false colours, 
made some of them converse with Rosalinda in 10 
what they thought the spirit of her party, when on 
a sudden she has given them an unexpected fire, 
that has sunk them all at once. If Rosalinda is 
unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as unhappy 
in a pimple, which forces her, against her inclina- ^S 
tions, to patch on the Whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who 
formerly have been taught to believe that this arti- 
ficial spotting of the face was unlawful, are now 
reconciled by a zeal for their cause, to what they 20 
could not be prompted by a concern for their 
beauty. This way of declaring war upon one an- 
other, puts me in mind of what is reported of the 
tigress, that several spots rise in her skin when she 
is angry ; or as Mr. Cowley has imitated the verses 
that stand as the motto of this paper, — 25 

She swells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all her spots on every side. 

When I was in the theatre the time above men- 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and found the Tory patches to be about 

* 1 711, seem to intimate. 
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twenty stronger than the Whig; but to make 
amends for this small inequality, I the next morn- 
ing found the whole puppet-show filled with faces 
spotted after the Whiggish manner. Whether or no 
5 the ladies had retreated hither in order to rally their 
forces, I cannot tell ; but the next night they came 
in so great a body to the opera, that they out-num- 
bered the enemy. 

This account of party patches will, I am afraid, 

10 appear improbable to those who live at a distance 
from the fashionable world ; but as it is a distinc- 
tion of a very singular nature, and what perhaps 
may never meet with a parallel, I think I should 
not have discharged the office of a faithful Spec- 

iStator, had I not recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
this party rage in women, as it only serves to aggra- 
vate the hatred * and animosities that reign among 
men, and in a great measure deprives the fair sex 

20 of those peculiar charms with which nature has 
endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and 
just upon the point of giving battle, the women who 
were allied to both of them, interposed with so many 

25 tears and entreaties, that they prevented the mutual 
slaughter which threatened both parties, and united 
them together in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our 
British ladies, at a time when their country is torn 

30 with so many unnatural divisions, that if they con- 
tinue, it will be a misfortune to be bom in it. The 
Greeks thought it so improper for women to inter- 

* 171 1, hatreds. 
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est themselves in competitions and contentions, that 
for this reason, among others, they forbade them, 
under pain of death, to be present at the Olympic 
games, notwithstanding these were the public diver- 
sions of all Greece. 5 

As our English women excel those of all nations 
in beauty, they should endeavour to out-shine them 
in all other accomplishrnents * proper to the sex, 
and to distinguish themselves as tender mothers and 
faithful wives, rather than as furious partizans. 10 
Female virtues are of a domestic turn. The fam- 
ily is the proper province for private women to 
shine in. If they must be showing their zeal for 
the public, let it not be against those who are per- 
haps of the same family, or at least of the same 15 
religion or nation, but against those who are the 
open, professed, undoubted enemies of their faith, 
liberty and country. When the Romans were 
pressed with a foreign enemy, the ladies voluntarily 
contributed all their rings and jewels to assist the 20 
government under ^ the public exigence, which ap- 
peared so laudable an action in the eyes of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was permitted 
by a law to pronounce public orations at the funeral 
of a woman in praise of the deceased person, which 25 
till that time was peculiar to men. Would our 
English ladies, instead of sticking on a patch against 
those of their own country, show themselves so 
truly public-spirited as to sacrifice every one her 
necklace against the common enemy, what decrees 30 
ought not to be made in favour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 

* 171 1, accomplishments that are proper. ' 171Z, Under a public 
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passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles which he made in honour 
of those brave Athenians that were slain, in a fight 

5 with the Lacedemonians. After having addressed 
himself to the several ranks and orders of his 
countrymen, and shown them how they should be- 
have themselves in the public cause, he turns to 
the female part of his audience ; " And as for you," 

10 (says he) " I shall advise you in very few words: 
Aspire only to those virtues that are peculiar to 
your sex ; follow your natural modesty, and think 
it your greatest commendation not to be talked of 
one way or other." 



No. 106. Monday, July 2. [1711.] 

Hinc tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum, b^nigno 
Ruris honorum opulent a cornu.^^Hon, 

IS Having often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverly to pass away a month 
with him in the country, I last week accompanied 
him thither, and am settled with him for some time 
at his country-house, where I intend to form several 

20 of my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, who is 
very well acquainted with my humour, lets me rise 
and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table 
or in my chamber as I think fit, sit still and say 
nothing without bidding me be merry. When the 

25 gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only 
shows me at a distance. As I have been walking 
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in his fields I have observed them stealing a sight 
of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight 
desiring them not to let me see them, for that I 
hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, be- 5 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes his servants, and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him : 
by this means his domestics are all in years, and 10 
grown old with their master. You would take his 
valet de chambre for his brother, his butler is gray- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that 
I have ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of 
a privy-councillor. You see the goodness of the 15 
master even in the old house-dog, and in a gray pad 
that is kept in the stable with great care and tender- 
ness out of regard to his past services, though he 
has been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleas- 20 
ure the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
these ancient domestics upon my friend's arrival 
at his country-seat. Some of them could not re- 
frain from tears at the sight of their old master; 
every one of them pressed forward to do something 25 
for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not 
employed. At the same time the good old knight, 
with a mixture of the father and the master of the 
family, tempered the inquiries after his own affairs 
with several kind questions relating to themselves. 30 
This humanity and good nature engages every- 
body to him, so that when he is pleasant upon any 
of them, all his family are in good humour, and none 
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so much as the person whom he diverts himself 
with : on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any 
infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to 
observe a secret concern in the looks of all his 
5 servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonder- 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have 

10 often heard their master talk of me as of his partic- 
ular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is divert- 
ing himself in the woods or the fields, is a very 
venerable man who is ever with Sir Roger, and 

15 has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is a person 
of good sense and some learning, of a very regular 
life and obliging conversation : he heartily loves Sir 
Roger, and knows that he is very much in the old 

20 knight's esteem ; so that he lives in the family rather 
as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of an humorist; and that his virtues, as 

25 well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a 
certain extravagance, which makes them particu- 
larly his, and distinguishes them from those of other 
men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very 
innocent in itself, so it renders his conversation 

30 highly agreeable, and more delightful than the 
same degree of sense and virtue would appear in 
their common and ordinary colours. As I was 
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walking with him last night, he asked me how I 
liked the good man whom I have just now men- 
tioned? and, without staying for my answer told 
me, that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table ; for which reason, he 5 
desired a particular friend of his at the university 
to find him out a clergyman rather of plain sense 
than much learning, of a good aspectj a clear 
voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man 
that understood a little of back-gammon. " My 10 
friend," says Sir Roger, " found me out this gentle-t 
man, who, besides the endowments required ^ of 
him, is, they tell me, a good scholar though he does 
not show it. I have given him the parsonage of the 
parish ; and because I know his value, have settled 15 
upon him a good annuity for life.^ If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been 
with me thirty years ; and though he does not know 
I have taken notice of it, has never in all that time 20 
asked anything of me for himself, though he is 
every day soliciting me for something in behalf of 
one or other of my tenants, his parishioners. There 
has not been a law-suit in the parish since he has 
lived among them : if any dispute arises, they apply 25 
themselves to him for the decision ; if they do not 
acquiesce in his judgment, which I think never hap- 
pened above once, or twice at most, they appeal to 
me. At his first settling with me, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons which ^ have been 30 
printed in English, and only begged of him that 

* 171 1, endowments I required. • 1711, annuity during his life. 

' 171 1, BermonB that have been. 
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every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into; 
such a series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity." 
5 As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the 
gentleman we were talking of came up to us ; and 
upon the knight's asking him who preached to-mor- 
row (for it was Saturday night) told us the Bishop 
of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in the 

10 afternoon. He then showed us his list of preachers 
for the whole year, where I saw with a great deal 
of pleasure archbishop Tillotson, bishop Saunder- 
son, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several living 
authors who have published discourses of practical 

15 divinity. I no sooner saw this venerable man in the 
pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend's in- 
sisting upon the qualifications of a good aspect and 
a clear voice ; for I was so charmed with the grace- 
fulness of his figure and delivery, as well as * 

20 the discourses he pronounced, that I think I never 
passed any time more to my satisfaction. A sermon 
repeated after this manner, is like the composition 
of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country 

25 clergy would follow this example; and instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour after a handsome elo- 
cution, and all those other talents that are proper to 
enforce what has been penned by greater masters. 

30 This would not only be more easy to themselves, but 
more edifying to the people. 

* 1711, as well as with, 
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No. 112. Monday, July 9. [1711.] 

*kBav6.Tov<; fiev irpora deoijgy vS/iCfi ug dtdKeiTcu, 
Tifia Pyth. 

I AM always very well pleased with a country 
Sunday ; and think, if keeping holy the seventh day 
were ^ only a human institution, it would be the best 
method that could have been thought of for the 
polishing and civilizing of mankind. It is certain 5 
the country people would soon degenerate into a 
kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such 
frequent returns of a stated time, in which the 
whole village meet together with their best faces, 
and in their cleanliest habits,^ to converse with one 10 
another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties 
explained to them, and join together in adoration 
of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the 
rust of the whole week, not only as it refreshes in 
their minds the notions of religion, but as it puts 15 
both the sexes upon appearing in their most agree- 
able forms, and exerting all such qualities as are apt 
to give them a figure in the eye of the village. A 
country fellow distinguishes himself as much in the 
churchyard, as a citizen does upon the Change, the 20 
whole parish politics being generally discussed in 
that place either after sermon or before the bell 
rings. 

My friend Sir Roger being a good churchman, 
has beautified the inside of his church with several 
texts of his own choosing : he has likewise given a 25 
handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion 

* 171 1, had been only . , . it would have been. « 171 1, cleanliest dres*. 
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table at his own expense. He has often told me, that 
at his coming to his estate he found his parishion- 
ers * very irregular ; and that in order to make them 
kneel and join in the responses, he gave every one 
5 of them a hassoc and a common-prayer book ; and 
at the same time employed an itinerant singing mas- 
ter, who goes about the country for that purpose, 
to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the psalms ; 
upon which they now very much value themselves, 

10 and indeed outdo most of the country churches that 
I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congre- 
gation, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if 

15 by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and 
looks about him, and if he sees anybody else nod- 
ding, either wakes them himself, or sends his serv- 
ant to them. Several other of the old knight's par- 

20 ticularities break out upon these occasions: some- 
times he will be lengthening out a verse in the 
singing-psalms, half a minute after the rest of the 
congregation have done with it; sometimes, when 
he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he 

25 pronounces " Amen '' three or four times to the 
same prayer; and sometimes stands up when every- 
body else is upon their knees, to count the congre- 
gation, or see if any of his tenants are missing. 
I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my 

30 old friend, in the midst of the service, calling out 
to one John Matthews to mind what he was about, 
and not disturb the congregation. This John Mat- 

* 171 1, he found the parish. 
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thews it seems is remarkable for being an idle fel- 
low, and at that time was kicking his heels for his 
diversion. This authority of the knight, though 
exerted in that odd manner which accompanies him 
in all circumstances of life, has a very good effect s 
upon the parish, who are not polite enough to see 
any thing ridiculous in his behaviour; besides that 
the general good sense and worthiness of his charac- 
ter, make his friends observe these little singulari- 
ties as foils that rather set off than blemish his good lo 
qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody pre- 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. 
The knight walks down from his seat in the chancel 
between a double row of his tenants, that stand bow- 15 
ing to him on each side; and every now and then 
inquires how such an one's wife, or mother, or son, 
or father do, whom he does not see at church; 
which is understood as a secret reprimand to the 
person that is absent. 20 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a 
catechising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased 
with a boy that answers well, he has ordered a bible 
to be given him next day for his encouragement; 
and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon 25 
to his mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five 
pounds a year to the clerk's place ; and that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make themselves 
perfect in the church service, has promised upon the 
death of the present incumbent, who is very old, to 30 
bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and 
his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing 
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good, IS the more remarkable, because the very next 
village is famous for the differences and contentions 
that rise between the parson and the 'squire, who 
live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is al- 

5 ways preaching at the 'squire, and the 'squire to be 
revenged on the parson, never comes to church. 
The 'squire has made all his tenants atheists and 
tithe-stealers ; while the parson instructs them every 
Sunday in the dignity of his order, and insinuates 

10 to them almost in every sermon,* that he is a better 
man than his patron. In short, matters are come to 
such an extremity, that the 'squire has not said his 
prayers either in public or private this half year; 
and that the parson threatens him, if he does not 

15 mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of 
the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who 
are so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay 

20 as much deference to the understanding of a man 
of an estate, as of a man of learning ; and are very 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how important 
soever it may be, that is preached to them, when 
they know there are several men of five hundred a 

25 year who do not believe it. 

No. 125. Tuesday, July 24. [1711.] 

^e pueriy ne tanta animis assuescite bella : 

Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires, — Virg. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are talk- 
ing of the malice of parties, very frequently tells us 

* Z711, in almost every sermon. 
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an accident that happened to him when he was a 
school-boy, which was at a time when the feuds ran 
high between the round-heads and cavaliers. This 
worthy knight being then but a stripling, had occa- 
sion to inquire which was the way to St. Anne*s s 
lane, upon which the person whom he spoke to, in- 
stead bf answering his question, called him a young 
Popish cur, and asked him who had made Anne a 
saint! The boy being in some confusion, inquired 
of the next he met, which was the way to Anne's 10 
lane ; but was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, 
and instead of being shown the way, was told, that 
she had been a saint before he was born, and would 
be one after he was hanged. Upon this, says Sir 
Roger, I did not think fit to repeat the former ques- 15 
tion, but going into every lane of the neighbourhood, 
asked what they called the name of that lane. By 
which ingenious artifice he found out the place he 
inquired after, without giving offence to any party. 
Sir Roger generally closes this narrative with re- 20 
flexions on the mischief that parties do in the coun- 
try ; how they spoil good neighbourhood, and make 
honest gentlemen hate one another; besides that 
they manifestly tend to the prejudice of the land- 
tax, and the destruction of the game. 25 

There cannot a greater judgment befall a country 
than such a dreadful spirit of division as rends a 
government into two distinct people, and makes 
them greater strangers and more averse to otie an- 
other, than if they were actually two different na- 30 
tions. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard to those ad- 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 
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to those private evils which they produce in the 
heart of almost every particular person. This in- 
fluence is very fatal both to men's morals and their 
understandings ; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and 

snot only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party-spirit, when it rages in its full 

violence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; 

and when it is under its greatest restraints, naturally 

. breaks out in falsehood, detraction, calumny, and a 

10 partial administration of justice. In a word, it fills 
a nation with spleen and rancour, and extinguishes 
all the seeds of good-nature, compassion and hu- 
manity. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 

15 allow himself to hate even his enemies, because, 
says he, if you indulge this passion on some occa- 
sions, it will rise of itself in others; if you hate 
your enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit 
of mind, as by degrees will break out upon those 

20 who are your friends, or those who are indifferent 
to you. I might here observe how admirably this 
precept of morality (which derives the malignity of 
hatred from the passion itself, and not from its ob- 
ject) answers to that great rule which was dictated 

25 to the world about an hundred years before this 
philosopher wrote ; ^ but instead of that, I shall only 
take notice, with a real grief of heart, that the minds 
of many good men among us appear soured with 
party-principles, and alienated from one another in 

30 such a manner, as seems to me altogether inconsist- 
ent with the dictates either of reason or religion. 
Zeal for a public cause is apt to breed passions in 

^ 171 X, writ. 
II 
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the hearts of virtuous persons, to which the regard 
of their own private interest would never have be- 
trayed them. •* 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on our 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upon our 5 
judgments. We often hear a poor insipid paper or 
pamphlet cried up, and sometimes a noble piece 
depreciated, by those who are of a different princi- 
ple from the author. One who is actuated by this 
spirit, is almost under an incapacity of discerning ,0 
either real blemishes or beauties. A man of merit 
in a different principle,^ is like an object seen in 
two different mediums, that appears crooked or 
broken, however straight and entire it may be in 
itself. For this reason there is scarce a person of 15 
any figure in England, who does not go by two con- 
' trary characters,^ as opposite to one another as light 
and darkness. Knowledge and learning suffer in 
a particular* manner from this strange prejudice, 
which at present prevails amongst all ranks and de- 20 
grees in the British nation. As men formerly be- 
came eminent in learned societies by their parts and 
acquisitions, they now distinguish themselves by the 
warmth and violence with which they espouse their 
respective parties. Books are valued upon the like 25 
considerations: an abusive scurrilous style passes 
for satire, and a dull scheme of party notions is 
called fine writing. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised by both 
sides, and that is the taking any '^ scandalous story 30 

. * 171 1, principle, like an object seen in two different mediums, appears. 

■ 171X, two characters altogether different, and as opposite. 

• 171 1, in a very particular. » 1711, every scandalous story. 
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that has been ever whispered or invented of a pri- 
vate man, for a known undoubted truth, and raising 
suitable speculations upon it. Calumnies that have 
been never proved, or have been often refuted, are 

Sthe ordinary postulatums of these infamous scrib- 
blers, upon which they proceed as upon first princi- 
ples granted by all men, though in their hearts they 
know they are false, or at best very doubtful. 
When they have laid these foundations of scurrility, 

^*^it is no wonder that their superstructure is every 
way answerable to them. If this shameless practice 
of the present age endures much longer, praise and 
reproach will cease to be motives of action in good 
men. 

'5 There are certain periods of time in all govern- 
ments when this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy was 
long torn in pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellines, 
and France by those who were for and against the 
League : but it is very unhappy for a man to be bom 

20 in such a stormy and tempestuous season. It is the 
restless ambition of artful men that thus breaks a 
people into factions, and draws several well-mean- 
mg persons * to their interest by a specious concern 
for their country. ^ How many honest minds are 

25 filled with uncharitable and barbarous notions, out 
of their zeal for the public good? What cruelties 
and outrages would they not commit against men of 
an adverse party, .whom they would honour and 
esteem, if instead of considering them as they are 

30 represented, they knew them as they are? Thus 
are persons of the greatest probity seduced into 
shameful errors and prejudices, and made bad men 

* Z711, well-meaning people, 
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even by that noblest of principles, the love of their 
country. I cannot here forbear mentioning the 
famous Spanish proverb, "If there were neither 
fools nor knaves in the world, all people would be 
of one mind." S 

For my own part, I could heartily wish that all 
honest men would enter into an association, for the 
support of one another against the endeavours of 
those whom they ought to look upon as their com- 
mon enemies, whatsoever side they may belong to. lo 
Were there such an honest body of neutral forces,"^ 
we should never see the worst of men in great 
figures of life, because they are useful to a party; 
nor the best unregarded, because they are above 
practising those methods which would be grateful 15 
to their faction. We should then single every crim- 
inal out of the herd, and hunt him down, however 
formidable and overgrown he might appear : on the 
contrary, we should shelter distressed innocence, 
and defend virtue, however beset with contempt or 20 
ridicule, envy or defamation. In short, we should 
not any longer regard our fellow-subjects as Whigs 
and Tories,^ but should make the man of merit our 
friend, and the villain our enemy. 

No. 135. Saturday, August 4. [1711.] 

Est brevitate opus, ut currat sehtentia. — HoR. 

I HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person, 25 
who used in his private offices of devotion to give 
thanks to heaven that he was born a Frenchman: 

' 171 1, honest neutral body of forces. • 171 1, Whigs or Tories. 
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for my own part I look upon it as a peculiar bless- 
ing that I was born an Englishman. Among many 
other reasons, I think myself very happy in my 
country, as the language of it is wonderfully 
5 adapted to a man who ^ is sparing of his words, and 
an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good for- 
tune in this particular, I shall communicate to the 
public my speculations upon the English tongue, 

10 not doubting but they will be acceptable to all my 
curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more than any 
other European nation, if the remarks which are 
made on us by foreigners are true. Our discourse 

15 is not kept up in conversation, but falls into more 
pauses and intervals than in our neighbouring coun- 
tries ; as it is observed, that the matter of our writ- 
ings is thrown much closer together, and lies in a 
narrower compass than is usual in the works of for- 

20 eign authors : for, to favour our natural taciturnity, 
when we are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it 
in the shortest way we are able, and give as quick a 
birth to our conceptions as possible. 

This humour shows itself in several remarks that 

25 we may make upon the English language. As first 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables, which 
gives us an opportunity of delivering our thoughts 
in few sounds. This indeed takes off from the ele- 
gance of our tongue, but at the same time expresses 

30 our ideas in the readiest manner, and consequently 
answers the first design of speech better than the 
multitude of syllables, which ^ make the words of 

^1711, man that is. ' 17111 that makes. 
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Other languages more tuneable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like 
those of string music, short and transient, which 
rise ® and perish upon a single touch ; those of other 
languages are like the notes of wind instruments, 5 
sweet and swelling, and lengthened out into variety 
of modulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make them 
so, as much as lies in our power, by our rapidity of 'o 
pronunciation; as it generally happens in most of 
our long words which are derived from the Latin, 
where we contract the length of the syllables that 
gives them a grave and solemn air in their own lan- 
guage, to make them more proper for dispatch, and ^S 
more comfortable to the genius of our tongue. This 
we may find in a multitude of words, as " liberty," 
" conspiracy," " theatre," " orator," etc. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
years made a very considerable alteration in our 20 
language, by closing in one syllable the termin- 
ation of our preterperf ect tense, as in the words 
" drown'd," " walked," " arrived," for " drowned," 
" walked," " arrived," which has very much dis- 
figured the tongue, and turned a tenth part of our 25 
smoothest words into so many clusters of conson- 
ants. This is the more remarkable, because the 
want of vowels in our language has been the general 
complaint of our politest authors, who nevertheless 
are the men that have made these retrenchments, 3° 
and consequently very much increased our former 
scarcity. 

• 171 1, that rise. 
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This reflexion on the words that end in " ed," I 
have heard in conversation from one of the greatest 
geniuses this age has produced. I think we may 
add to the foregoing observation, the change which 
5 has happened in our language, by the abbreviation 
of several words that are terminated in " eth," by 
substituting an " s " in the room of the last syllable, 
as in " drowns," " walks," " arrives," and innumer- 
able other words, which in the pronunciation of our 

10 forefathers were *' drowneth," " walketh," " ar- 
riveth." This has wonderfully multiplied a letter 
which was before too frequent in the English 
tongue, and added to that hissing in our language, 
which is taken so much notice of by foreigners; 

15 but at the same time humours our taciturnity, and 
eases us of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many occasions does the office of a whole word, 
and represents the " his " and " her " of our fore- 

20 fathers. There is no doubt but the ear of a 
foreigner, which is the best judge in this case, would 
very much disapprove of such innovations, which 
indeed we do ourselves in some measure, by retain- 
ing the old termination in writing, and in all the 

25 solemn offices of our religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have epito- 
mised many of our particular words to the detri- 
ment of our tongue, so on other occasions we have 
drawn two words into one, which has likewise very 

30 much untuned our language, and clogged it with 
consonants, as " mayn't," " can't," " shan't," 
" won't," and the like, for " may not," " can not," 
*' shall not," "will not," etc. 
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It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but their first 
syllables, as in " mob." " rep." " pos." " incog," and s 
the like ; and as all ridiculous words make their first 
entry into a language by familiar phrases, I dare 
not answer for these * that they will not in time be 
looked upon as a part of our tongue. We see some 
of our poets have been so indiscreet as to imitate lo 
Hudibras's doggrel expressions in their serious 
compositions, by throwing out the signs of our 
substantives, which are essential to the English 
language. Nay, this humour of shortening our 
language had once run so far, that some of our cele- 15 
brated authors, among whom we may reckon Sir 
Roger L'Estrange in particular, began to prune their 
words of all superfluous letters, as they termed them, 
in order to adjust the spelling to the pronunciation; 
which would have confounded all our etymologies, 20 
and have quite destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe, that our proper 
names, when familiarized in English, generally 
dwindle to monosyllables, whereas in other modern 
languages, they receive a softer turn on this occa- 25 
sion, by the addition of a new syllable. " Nick " in 
Italian is " Nicolini," " Jack " in French " Janot," 
and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language which 
is a great instance of our frugality in words," and 30 
that is the suppressing of several particles which 
must be produced in other tongues to make a sen- 

* 1711, answer for them. * 1711, frugality of words. 
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tence intelligible: this often perplexes the best 
writers, when they find the relatives " whom," 
" which,'' or " they," ® at their mercy whether they 
may have admission or not; and will never be de- 

5 cided till we have something like an academy, that xT 
by the best authorities and rules drawn from the 
analogy of languages, shall settle all controversies 
between grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shows 

10 the genius and natural temper of the English, which 
is modest, thoughtful and sincere, and which per- 
haps may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled the tongue. We might perhaps carry the 
same thought into other languages, and deduce a 

15 great part of what is peculiar to them from the 
genius of the people who speak them. It is certain 
the light talkative humour of the French, has not a 
little infected their tongue, which might be shown 
by many instances; as the genius of the Italians, 

20 which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the 
Spaniards shows itself to perfection in the solemnity 
of their language ; and the blunt honest humour of 

25 the Germans sounds better in the roughness of the 
High-Dutch, than it would in a politer tongue. 

« 1711, relatives who, which or that. Corrected in No. 137 (1711) to " who, 
which or they." 
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No. 159.^ Saturday, September i. [1711.] 

Omnem, qnce nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetai visus tibi, et humida circum 
Caligat^ nubem eripiam,- — ViRG. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled " The Visions 
of Mirzah," which I have read over with great 
pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when I 5 
have no other entertainment for them; and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have translated 
word for word as follows. 

" On the fifth day of the moon, which according 
to the custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, 10 
after having washed myself, and offered up my 
morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in medi- 
tation and prayer. As I was here airing myself 
on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 15 
contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and pass- 
ing from one thought to another, * Surely,' said I, 
* man is but a shadow and life a dream.' ' Whilst 
I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the sum- 
mit of a rock that was not far from me, where I 20 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
musical instrument ^ in his hand. As I looked upon 
him he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon 
it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inex- 25 
pressibly melodious, and altogether different from 

' No. 159. This paper was wrongly numbered i6o [1711], the printer haiN 
ing omitted the number 155 in the series. The mistake is later corrected by 
having two numbers 165. 

* 171 1, a little musical instrument. 
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any thing I had ever heard. They put me in mind 
of those heavenly airs that are played to the de- 
parted souls of good men upon their first arrival in 
Paradise, to wear out the impressions of their last 
5 agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that 
happy place. My heart melted away in secret 
raptures. 

" I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius ; and that several had been 

10 entertained with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before made 
himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, 
by those transporting airs which he played, to taste 
the pleasures of his conversation, • as I looked upon 

15 him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and 
by the waving of his hand directed me to approach 
the place where he sat. I drew near with that 
reverence which is due to a superior nature; and 
as my heart was entirely subdued by the captivat- 

20 ing strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. The genius smiled upon me with a look of 
compassion and affability that familiarized him to 
my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. 

25 He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by 
the hand, ' Mirzah,' said he, ' I have heard thee in 
thy soliloquies, follow me.'' 

" He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of it, ' Cast thy eyes 

3° eastward,' said he, ' and tell me what thou seest.' 
'I see,' said I, 'a huge valley and a prodigious 
tide of water rolling through it.' ' The valley that 
thou seest,'.said he, ' is, the vale of misery, and the 
tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
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tide of eternity.' 'What is the reason/ said I, 
* that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one 
end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at the 
other ? ' ' What thou seest/ said he, ' is that portion 
of eternity which is called time, measured out by the s 
sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world 
to its consummation. Examine now,' said he, 
' this sea that is thus bounded with darkness at 
both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it/ 
'I see a bridge,' said I, ' standing in the midst of lo 
the tide.' ' The bridge thou seest,' said he, ' is hu- 
man life; consider it attentively.' Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of 
threescore and ten entire arches, with several broken 
arches, which added to those that were entire, made 15 
up the number about an hundred. As I was count- 
ing the arches the genius told me that this bridge 
consisted at first of a thousand arches; but that a 
great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge 
in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. ' But tell 20 
me further,' said he, ' what thou discoverest on it.' 
" ' I see multitudes of people passing over it,' said 
I, 'and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.' 
As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the 
passengers dropping through the bridge, into the 25 
great tide that flowed underneath it ; and upon fur- 
ther examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which 
the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide and immediately disap- 30 
peared. These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of 
people no sooner broke through the cloud, but many 
of them fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
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the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together 
towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

" There were indeed some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hobbl- 
Sing march on the broken arches, but fell through 
one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

" I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 

10 which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly 
in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at 
every thing that stood by them to save themselves. 
Some were looking up towards the heavens in a 

IS thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a specula- 
tion stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glit- 
tered in their eyes and danced before them, but 
often when they thought themselves within the 

20 reach of them, their footing failed and down they 
sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed some 
with scimitars in their hands, and others with uri- 
nals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting 
several persons on trap-doors which did not seem 

25 to lie in their way, * and which they might have 

escaped, had they not been thus forced upon them. 

" The genius seeing me indulge myself in this 

melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 

enough upon it: 'Take thine eyes off the bridge,' 

30 said he, ' and tell me if thou seest * anything thou 
dost not comprehend.' Upon looking up, 'What 
mean,' said I ' those great flights of birds that are 

* 171 1, which did not seem to have been laid for them. Changed in No. i6a, 
[1711] to the reading in the text. 

* 171 1, if thou yet seest. 
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perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling 
upon it from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants; and among many other 
feathered creatures several little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle arches/ S 
' These,' said the genius, * are envy, avarice, super- 
stition, despair, love, with the like cares and pas- 
sions that infest human life/ 

" I here fetched a deep sigh ; ' Alas,' said I, ' man 
was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery lo 
and mortality! tortured in life, and swallowed up 
in death ! ' The genius, being moved with com- 
passion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable 
a prospect. * Look no more,' said he, * on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out 15 
for eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist 
into which the tide bears the several generations 
of mortals that fall into it/ I directed my sight 
as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, 20 
or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley open- 
ing at the further end, and spreading forth into an 
immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it 25 
into two equal parts.^ The clouds still rested on one 
half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing 
in it: but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a 30 
thousand little shining seas that ran among them. 
I could see persons dressed in glorious habits with 
garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, 

» 1711, two equal halfs. Corrected in No. 162 [17x1] to " two equal parts." 
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lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting on 
beds of flowers; and could hear a confused har- 
mony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me 

Supon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to those happy seats ; but the genius told me 
there was no passage to them, except through the 
gates of death that I saw opening every moment 

10 upon the bridge. * The islands,' said he, * that lie 
so fresh and green before thee, and with which 
the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far 
as thou canst see, are more in number than the 
sands on the sea-shore ; there are myriads of islands 

IS behind those which thou here discoverest, reaching 
further than thine eye or even thine imagination can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of good men 
after death, who according to the degree and kinds 
of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed 

20 among these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are 
settled in them; every island is a paradise accom- 
modated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, 

25 O Mirzah, habitations worth contending for ? Does 
life appear miserable, that gives thee opportunities 
of earning such a reward? is death to be feared 
that will convey thee to so happy an existence? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such 

30 an eternity reserved for him.' I gazed with inex- 
pressible pleasure on these happy islands. At 
length said I, ' Show me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which 
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cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 
adamant/ The genius making me no answer, I 
turned about to address myself to him a second time, 
but I found that he had left me ; I then turned again 
to the vision which I had been so long contemplat- 5 
ing, but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it/ 

The end of the first vision of Mirzah. 



No. 165.^ Saturday, September 8. [1711.] 

Si forte necesse esty 
Fingere cinctutis non 'exaudita Cetkegisy 
Contingei : dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter, — HoR. 

I HAVE often wished, that as in our constitution 10 
there are several persons whose business it is to 
watch over our laws, our liberties and commerce, 
certain ^ men might be set apart as superintendents 
of our language, to hinder any words of a foreign 
coin from passing among us; and in particular to 15 
prohibit any French phrases from becoming current 
in this kingdom, when those of our own stamp are 
altogether as valuable. The present war has so 
adulterated our tongue with strange words that it 
would be impossible for one of our great grand- 20 
fathers to know what his posterity have been doing, 
were he to read their exploits in a modern news- 

^ In 17x1, this is wrongly numbered i66, with following motto : Semivirumqu^ 
j^ov^m semibovemque yirum.— Ovid. 

* 1711, thfttcertam. 
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paper. Our warriors are very industrious m 
propagating the French language, at the same time 
that they are so gloriously successful in beating 
down their power. Our soldiers are men of strong 

5 heads for action, and perform such feats as they 
are not able to express. They want words in their 
own tongue to tell us what it is they achieve, and 
therefore send us over accounts of their perform- 
ances in a jargon of phrases, which they learn 

10 among their conquered enemies. They ought how- 
ever to be provided with secretaries and assisted by 
our foreign ministers,'* to tell their story ^ for them 
in plain English, and to let us know in our mother- 
tongue what it is our brave countrymen are about^ 

IS The French would indeed be in the right to publish 
the news of the present war in English phrases, and 
make their campaigns unintelligible. Their people, 
might flatter themselves that things are not so bad 
as they really are, were they thus . palliated with 

20 foreign terms, and thrown into shades and obscur- 
ity: But the English cannot be too clear in their 
narrative of those actions, which have raised their 
country to a higher pitch of glory than it ever yet 
arrived at, and which ^ will be still the more admired 

2$ the better they are explained. 

For my part, by that time a siege is carried on 
two or three days, I am altogether lost and bewil- 
dered in it, and meet with so many inexplicable 
difficulties, that I scarce ^ know which side has the 

30 better of it, till I am informed by the Tower guns 
that the place is surrendered. I do indeed make 

* 171 1, by foreign ministers. * 171 1, that can tell . . . and let us know. 
^ 171 1, and will be still.. .^ 17 11, that I do not know. 

12 
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some allowances for this part of the war, fortifica- 
tions having been foreign inventions, and upon 
that account abounding in foreign terms. But 
when we have won battles which "^ may be described 
in our own language, why are our papers filled 5 
with so many unintelligible exploits, and the French 
obliged to lend us a part of their tongue before 
we can know how they are conquered ? They must 
be made accessary to their own disgrace, as the 
Britons were formerly so artificially wrought in 10 
the curtain of the Roman theatre, that they seemed 
to draw it up, in order to give the spectators an 
opportunity of seeing their own defeat celebrated 
upon the stage: for so Mr. Dryden has translated 
that verse in Virgil : 15 

Atque intertexti toUatit aulaea Britanni. 

Which interwoven Britons seem to raise. 

And show the triumph that their shame displays. 

The histories of all our former wars are trans- 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrase of a great modern critic. I do not find in 
any of our chronicles, that Edward III. ever re- 
connoitered the enemy, though he often discovered 20 
the posture of the French, and as often vanquished 
them in battle. The Black Prince passed many 
a river without the help of pontoons, and filled a 
ditch with faggots as successfully as the generals 
of our times do it with fascines. Our commanders ^S 
lose half their praise, and our people half their joy, 
by means of those hard words and dark expressions 

* 17 1 ii that may be. 
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in which our newspapers do so much abound. 
I have seen many a prudent citizen, after having 
read every article, enquire of his next neighbour 
what news the mail had brought 
5 I remember in that remarkable year when our 
country was delivered from the greatest fears and 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height 
of gladness it had ever felt since it was a nation; 
I mean the year of Blenheim, I had the copy of a 

10 letter sent me out of the country, which was written 
from a young gentleman in the army to his father, 
a man of a good estate and plain sense : as the letter 
was very modishly chequered with this modern mili- 
tary eloquence, I shall present my reader with a 

15 copy of it 

"Sir, 
** Upon the junction of the French and Bavarian armies they 
took post behind a great morass which they thought impractica- 
ble. Our general the next day sent a party of horse to recon- 

20 noitre them from a little hauteur, at about a quarter of an hour*s • 
distance from the army, who returned again to the camp un- 
observed through several defiles, in one of which they met with 
a party of French that had been marauding, and made them all 
prisoners at discretion. The day after a drum arrived at our 

25 camp, with a message which he would communicate to none but 
the general j he was followed by a trumpet, who they say behaved 
himself very saucily, with a message from the duke of Bavaria* 
The next morning our army being divided into two corps, made 
a movement towards the enemy : you will hear in the public prints 

30 how we treated them, with the other circumstances of that 
glorious day. I had the good fortune to be in the regiment that 
pushed the Gens d*Arms. Several French battalions, who some 
say were a corps de reserve, made a show of resistance ; but it 
only proved a gasconade, for upon our preparing to fill up a tittle 

* at aVout a mile's distanctt. ^ 
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fosse, in order to attack thenii they beat the chamade, and sent 
us charte blanche. Their commandant, with a great many other 
general officers, and troops without number, are made prisoners 
of war, and will I believe give you a visit in England, the cartel 
not being yet settled. Not questioning but these particulars will 5 
be very welcome to you, I congratulate you upon them, and am 
ybuf most dutiful son," etc. 

' The father of the young gentleman upon the 
perusal of the letter found it contained great news, 
but could not guess what it was. He immediately lo 
communicated it to the curate of the parish, who 
upon the reading of it, being vexed to see any 
thing he could not understand, fell into a kind of 
passion, and told him, that his son had sent him a 
letter that was neither fish, flesh,® nor good red- 15 
herring. " I wish,'* says he, " the captain may be 
jcompos mentis, he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a 
.drum that carries messages ; then who is this Charte 
Blanche f He must either banter us, or he is out 
of his senses." The father, who always looked upon 20 
-the curate as a learned man, began ^® to fret in- 
wardly at his son's usage, and producing a letter 
which he had written to him about three posts 
afore, " You see here," says he, " when he writes 
for money, he knows how to speak intelligibly 25 
enough; there is no man in England can express 
himself clearer, when he wants a new furniture for 
his horse." In short, the old man was so puzzled 
upon the point, that it might have fared ill with his 
son, had he not seen all the prints about three days 30 
after filled with the same terms of art, and that 
iCharles only writ like other men. - 

• x/izy'fish, nor flesh. ■ *<* 1711', begun. 
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Remove fera monstra^ tuaque 
Saxificos vultusy quacunque ea telle Medusa, — Ov. Met. 

In a late paper I mentioned the project of an 
ingenious author for the erecting of several handi- 
craft prizes to be contended for by our British 
artisans, and the influence ^ they might have towards 
5 the improvement of our several manufactures. I 
have since that been very much surprised by the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which I find in the Post Boy 
of the nth instant, and again repeated in the Post 
Boy of the 15th: — 

10 : " On the 9th of October next will be run foi* upon Coleshill 
heath in Warwickshire, a plate of six guineas value, three heats, 
by any horse, mare, or gelding that hath not won about the. value 
of ;f 5, the winning horse to be sold for £10^ to carry 10 ston^ 
weight, if 14 hands high ; if above or under, to carry or be al- 

15 lowed weight for inches, and to be entered Friday the 15th ^ at the 
Swan in Coleshill, before six in the evening. Also a plate of less 
value to be run for by asses. The same day a gold ring to be 
grinned for 6y men." 

The first of these diversions that is to be exhibited 
20 by the iio race-horses, may probably have its use; 
but the two last, in which the asses and men are con- 
cerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary and 
unaccountable. Why they should keep running 
asses at Coleshill, or how making mouths turns to 
25 account in Warwickshire, more than in any other 
parts of- England, I cannot comprehend. I have 

^ 171 1, the tendency they might have. * 171 1, Friday the 5th. . : 
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looked over all the Olympic games, and do not find 
anything in them like an ass-race, or a match at 
grinning. However it be, I am informed that seve- 
ral asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sweated 
every morning Upon the heath and that all the 5 
country-fellows within ten miles of the Swan grin 
an hour or two in their glasses every morning, in 
order to qualify themselves for the 9th of October. 
The prize which is proposed to be grinned for, has 
raised such an ambition among the common people 10 
of out-grinning one another, that many very dis- 
cerning persons are afraid it should spoil most 
of the faces in the county ; and that a Warwickshire 
man will be known by his grin, as Roman Catholics 
imagine a Kentish man is by his tail. The gold ^S 
ring which is made the prize of deformity, is just 
the reverse of the golden apple that was formerly 
made the prize of beauty, and should carry for its 
posy the old motto inverted, 

Detur tetriori. 

Or to accommodate it to the capacity of the com- 20 
batants, 

The frightfull*st grinner, 
Be the winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch painter 
to be present at this great controversy of faces, in 
order to make a collection of the most remarkable 
grins that shall be there exhibited. 25 

I must not here omit an account which I lately 
received of one of these grinning-matches from a 
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gentleman, who upon reading the above-mentioned 
advertisement, entertained a coffee-house with the 
following narrative. Upon the taking of Namur, 
amongst^ other public rejoicings made on* that 
5 occasion, there was a gold ring given by a Whig 
justice of peace to be grinned for. The first com- 
petitor that entered the lists, was a black swarthy 
Frenchman, who accidentally passed that way, and 
being a man naturally of a withered look, and hard 
cofeatures, promised himself good success. He was 
placed upon a table in the great point of view, and 
looking upon the company like Milton's Death. 

Grinned horribly a ghastly smile. 

His muscles were so drawn together on each 
side of his face, that he showed twenty teeth at a 

15 grin, and put the country ^ in some pain, lest a 
foreigner should carry away the honour of the day ; 
but upon a further trial they found he was master 
only of the merry grin. The next that mounted the 
table was a malecontent in those days, and a great 

20 master of the whole art * of grinning, but particu- 
larly excelled in the angry grin. He did his part 
so well, that he is said to have made half a dozen 
women miscarry; but the justice being apprized by 
one who stood near him, that the fellow who grinned 

25 in his face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that 
a disaffected person should win the gold ring, and 
be looked upon as the best grinner in the country, 
he ordered the oaths to be tendered unto him ^ upon 
his quitting the table, which the grinner refusing, 

• 1711, amidst. * 1711, made upon. ^ 1711, county. 

« 171 1, in the whole art. ^ 1711, tendered hira. 
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he was set aiside as an unqualified person. There 
were several other grotesque figures that presented 
themselves, which it would be too tedious to de- 
scribe. I must not however omit a ploughman, who 
lived in the further part of the country, and being 5 
very lucky in a pair of long lanthorn-jaws, wrung, 
his face into such a® hideous grimace, that every 
feature of it appeared under a different distortion. 
The whole company stood astonished at such a com- 
plicated grin, and were ready to assign the prize 10 
to him, had it not been proved by one of his antag- 
onists, that he had practiced with verjuice for some 
days before, and had a crab found upon him at the 
very time of grinning; upon which the best judges 
of grinning declared it, as their opinion, that he was 15 
not to be looked upon as a fair grinner, and there^ 
fore ordered him to be set aside as a cheat. 

The prize, it seems, fell at length upon a cobbler, 
Giles Gorgon by name, who produced several new 
grins of his own invention, having been used to cut 20 
faces for many years together over his last. At the 
very first grin he cast every human feature out of 
his countenance, at the second he became the face 
of a spout, at the third a baboon, at the fourth the 
head of a bassviol, and at the fifth a pair of nut- 25 
crackers. The whole assembly wondered at his 
accomplishments, and bestowed the ring on him 
unanimously; but, what he esteemed more than all 
the rest, a country- wench whom he had wooed • 
in vain for above five years before, was so charmed 30 
with his grins and the applauses which he received 
on all sides, that she married him the week fpllow- 

* S711, snch an. * 17x1, that he had wooed. . 
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ing, and to this day wears the prize upon her finger, 
the cobbler having made use of it as his wedding- 
ring. 
This paper might perhaps seem very imperti- 

5 nent, if it grew serious in the conclusion. I would 
nevertheless leave it to the consideration of those 
who are the patrons of this monstrous trial of skill, 
whether or no they are not guilty, in some measure, 
of an affront to their species, in treating after this 

10 manner the " human face divine," and turning that 
part of us, which has so great an image impressed 
upon it, into the image of a monkey; whether the 
raising such silly competitions among the ignorant, 
proposing prizes for such useless accomplishments, 

15 filling the common people's head with such sense- 
less ambitions, and inspiring them with such absurd 
ideas of superiority and pre-eminence, has not in it 
something immoral as well as ridiculous. 



No. 253. Thursday, December 20. [1711.] 

Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum, illepideve putetUTy sed quia nuper, — HOR. 

There is nothing which more denotes a great 
20 mind, than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
This passion reigns more among bad poets, than 
among any other set of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of, fame, than 

those who are conversant in poetry, it is very natural 

25 for such as have not succeeded ia it, to depreciate 

the works of those who have. For since they can- 
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not raise themselves to the reputation of their fel- 
low-writers, they must endeavor to sink it to their 
own pitch, if they would still keep themselves upon 
a level with them. 

The greatest wits that ever were produced in 5 
one age, lived together in so good an understand- 
ing, and celebrated one another with so much 
generosity, that each of them receives an additional 
lustre from his contemporaries, and is more famous 
for having lived with men of so extraordinary lo 
a genius, than if he had himself been the sole 
wonder^ of the age, I need not tell my reader, 
that I here point at the reign of Augustus, and I 
believe he will be of my opinion, that neither Vir- 
gil nor Horace would have gained so great a repu- 15 
tation in the world, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each other. Indeed all the great 
writers of that age, for whom singly we have so 
great esteem, stand up together as vouchers for one 
another's reputation. But at the same time that 20 
Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, 
Varius, Tucca and Ovid, we know that Bavius and 
Maevius were his declared foes and calumniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets up for a 
poet, without attacking the reputation of all his 25 
brothers in the art. The ignorance of the moderns, 
the scribblers of the age, the decay of poetry, are 
the topics of detraction, with which he makes his 
entrance into the world: But how much more 
noble is the fame that is built on candour and in- 30 
genuity, according to those beautiful lines of Sir 
John Denham, in his poem on Fletcher's works ! 

* 171 1, been the single product of the age. 
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But whether am I strayed ? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise ; 
Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 
Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kings, who to secure their reign 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 

I am sorry to find that an author, who is very 
justly esteemed among the best judges, has admitted 
some strokes of this nature into a very fine poem, 
I mean The Art of Cn/« mm, which was published 
S some .months since, and is a master-piece in its 
kind. The observations follow one another like 
those in Horace's Art of Poetry, without that meth- 
odical regularity which would have been requisite 
in a prose author. They are some of them un- 
to common, but such as the reader must assent to, 
when he sees them explained with that elegance 
and perspicuity .in which they are delivered. As for 
those which are the most known, and the most 
received, they are placed in so beautiful a light, 
'Sand illustrated with such apt allusions, that they 
have in them all the graces of novelty, and make 
the reader, who was before acquainted with them, 
still more convinced of their truth and solidity. 
And here give me leave to mention what Monsieur 
20 Boileau has so very well enlarged upon in the pre- 
face to his works, that wit and fine writing doth 
not consist so much in advancing things that are 
new, as in giving things that are known an ag;ree- 
able turn. It is impossible for us, who live in the 
25 latter ages ^ of the world, to make observations 1 
in criticism, morality, or in any art or science, which | 

* 171 1, later ages. 
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have not been touched upon by others. We have 
little else left us, but to represent the common sense 
I of mankind in more strong, more beautiful,. or more 
uncommon lights. If a reader examines Horace's 
Art of Poetry, he will find but very few ^ precepts s 
in it, which he may not meet with in Aristotle, and 
which were not commonly known by all the poets 
of the Augustan age. His way of expressing and 
applying them, not his invention of them, is what 
we are chiefly to admire. lo 

For this reason I think there is nothing in the 
world so tiresome as the works of those critics, who 
write in a positive dogmatic way, without either 
language, genius or imagination. If the reader 
would see how the best of the Latin critics writ, he 15 
may find their manner very beautifully described 
in the characters of Horace, Petronius, Quintilian 
and Longinus, as they are drawn in the essay of 
which I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his 20 
Reflections has given us the same kind of sublime, 
which he observes in the several passages that oc- 
casioned them; I cannot but take notice, that our 
English author has after the same manner exempli- 
fied several of his precepts in the very precepts 25 
themselves. I shall produce two or three instances 
of this kind. Speaking of the insipid smoothness 
which some readers are so much in love with, he 
has the following verses. 

These equal syllables alone require, 30 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid^o join. 
And ten low words oft creep m one dull line. 
• 171 X, but a very few. 
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The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the 
expletive do in the third, and the ten monosyllables 
in the fourth, give such a beauty to this passage, 
as would have been very much admired in an 
5 ancient poet. The reader may observe the follow- 
ing lines in the same view. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake, draws it slow length along. 

And afterwards, 

'Tis not enough no harshness give offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother number^ flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives, some rock*s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines, puts me in mind of a description in Homer's 

10 Odyssey." It is where Sisyphus is represented lift- 
ing his stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried 
to the top of it, but it immediately tumbles to the 
bottom. This double motion of the stone is ad- 
mirably described in the numbers of these verses; 

20 as in the four first it is heaved up by several spon- 
dees intermixed with proper breathing places, and 
at last tumbles down in a continued line of dactyls. 

* 1711, smoother numbers. 
' f 7»t, Odyssey, which non^ of the critics have taken notice pf, 
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/cat iirfv S«ri/0ov hgiiSoVj Kparep* &^}i exovraf 
Adav paxrrd^ovTa izeXoiptov afK^TeptjaiVy 
'Hrot [leVf aKijpiTTTdfievog ;j^c/off/v re ttogiv rr, 
Adav dvG) cjdeaKe ttotI XS^xtv, aXX^ ore (ikXkoi 
'AKpov iTrepPaMeiVf tSt' diroarpitpaaKe Kparailg 
AvTig eTveira iridovSe Kv^lvdeTO Mctg avai^g, ■ 

It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty in the 
numbers; but I may take an occasion in a future 
paper to show several of them which have escaped 
the observation of others. 5 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking no- 
tice, that we have three poems in our tongue, which 
are of the same nature, and each of them a master- 
piece in its kind; the Essay on Translated Verse, 
the Essay on the Art of Poetry, and the Essay upon 10 
Criticism, 

No. 267. Saturday, January 5, [1712.] . 

Cedite Romani scriptores^ cedite Graii, — Propert. 

There is nothing in nature more irksome than * 
general discourses, especially when they turn chiefly 
upon words. For this reason I shall waive the 
discussion of that point which was started sortie 15 
years since, whether Milton's Paradise Lost may 
be called an heroic poem? Those who will not 
give it that title, may call it, (if they please,) a 
divine poem. It will be sufficient to its perfection, 
if it has in it all the beauties of the highest kind 20 
of poetry; and as for those who allege ^ it is not 

» 171a, 90 irk^om^ a9. • 171*, thoH who say. 
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an heroic poem, they advance no more to the di- 
minution of it, than if they should say Adam is 
not iEneas, nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic 

Is poetry, and see whether it falls short of the Iliad 
or ^neid, in the beauties which are essential to 
that kind of writing. The first thing to be con- 
sidered in an epic poem, is the fable, which is per- 
fect or imperfect, according as the action which 

10 it relates is more or less so. This action should 
have three qualifications in it. First, it should be 
but one action. Secondly, it should be an entire 
action ; and thirdly, it should be a great action. To 
consider the action of the Iliad, ^neid, and Para- 

^Sdise Lost, in these three several lights. Homer 
to preserve the unity of his action hastens into the 
midst of things, as Horace has observed: Had 
he gone up to Leda's egg, or begun much later, even 
at the rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, it 

20 is manifest that the story of the poem would have 
been a series of several actions. He therefore opens 
his poem with the discord of his princes, and art- 
fully interweaves,^ in the several succeeding parts 
of it, an account of everything material which 

25 relates * to them, and had passed before this ^ fatal 
dissension. After the same manner iEneas makes 
his first appearance in the Tyrrhene seas, and within 
sight of Italy, because the action proposed to be 
celebrated was that of his settling himself in Latium. 

30 But because it was necessary for the reader to know 
what had happened to him in the taking of Troy, 

'1712, and with great art interweaves etc. 
* 1712, everything which relates. ' i7i2> that fatal. 
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«nilU ^^^ f^,^ ,^^ ^^.^^ ^^ ^^^ is fiUed 30 

».,^.-^ •«7», fellow Aem. 
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. with such a multitude of astonishing incidents,*® 

I that it gives us at the same time a pleasure of the 

I greatest variety, and of the greatest simplicity;** 
uniform in its nature, though diversified in the exe- 

S cution. 

I must observe also, that as Virgil in the poem 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the 
Roman empire, has described the birth of its great 
rival, the Carthaginian commonwealth: Milton 

10 with the like art in his poem on the fall of man, 
has related the fall of those angels who are his 
professed enemies. Besides the many other beaut- 
ies in such an episode, its running parallel with the 
great action of the poem, hinders it from breaking 

15 the unity so much as another episode would have 
done, that had not so great an affinity with the prin- 
cipal subject. In short, this is the same kind of 
beauty which the critics admire in The Spanish 
Friar or The Double Discovery, where the two 

20 different plots look like counterparts and copies of 
one another. 

The second qualification required in the action 
of an epic poem is that it should be an entire action : 
An action is entire when it is complete in all its 

as parts ; or as Aristotle describes it, when it consists 
of a beginning, a middle, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it. As on the con- 
trary, no single step should be omitted in that just 

30 and regular process *^ which it must be supposed 

^® 1712, astonishing circumstances. 

u X712 ends sentence at "greatest simplicity." 

"17x2, regular progress. 

13 
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to take from its original to its consummation. Thus 
we see the anger of Achilles in its birth, its continu- 
ance and effects; and iEneas's settlement in Italy, 
carried on through all the oppositions in his way to 
it both by sea and land. The action in Milton ex- 5 
eels (I think) both the former in this particular; 
we see it contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and 
punished by Heaven. The parts of it are told in 
the most distinct manner, and grow out of one 
another in the most natural order.*^ 10 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such con- 
sequence, that it embroiled the kings of Greece, 
destroyed the heroes of Asia,^* and engaged all 
the gods in factions. The settlement of ^neas ^"15 
in Italy produced the Caesars, and gave birth to the 
Roman empire. Milton's subject was still greater 
than either of the former; it does not determine 
the fate of single persons or nations, but of a whole 
species. The united powers of hell are joined to- 20 
gether for the destruction of mankind, which they 
effected in part, and would have completed, had not 
Omnipotence itself interposed. The principal act- 
ors are man in his greatest perfection, and woman 
in her highest beauty. Their enemies are the fallen 25 
angels : the Messiah their friend, and the Almighty 
their protector. In short, every thing that is great 
in the whole circle of being, whether within the 
verge of nature, or out of it, has a proper part 
assigned it in this admirable poem.*® 30 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 

" 1712, natural method. " 1712, heroes of Troy. 

*' 1712, Aenea?'? settlement, *• 1712, this noble poem. 
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but the principal members, and every part of them, 
should be great. I will not presume to say, that 
the book of games in the JEneid, or that in the 
Iliad, are not of this nature, nor to reprehend Vir- 
Sgil's simile of a top, and many other of the same 
kind ^^ in the Iliad, as liable to any censure in this 
particular; but I think we may say, without dero- 
gating from " those wonderful performances, that 
j there is an indisputable and unquestioned ^* niag- 
! lonificence in every part of Paradise Lost, and indeed 
a much greater than could have been formed upon 
any pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, does 
not only mean that it should be great in its nature, 

1 5 but also in its duration, or in other words, that it 
should have a due length in it, as well as what we 
properly call greatness. The just measure of this 
kind of magnitude, he explains by the following 
similitude. An animal, no bigger than a mite, can- 

20 not appear perfect to the eye, because the sight takes 
it in at once, and has only a confused idea of the 
whole, and not a distinct idea of all its parts ; if on 
the contrary you should suppose an animal of ten 
thousand furlongs in length, the eye would be so 

25 filled with a single part of it, that it could not give 
the mind an idea of the whole. What these animals 
are to the eye, a very short or a very long action 
would be to the memory. The first would be, as 
it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and the other 

30 difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil 
have shown their principal art in this particular; 

^' 1712, same nature. " 1712, without offence to those. 

^* 1712, an unquestionable magnificence. 
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the action of the Iliad, and that of the ^neid, were 
in themselves exceeding short, but are so beauti- 
fully extended and diversified by the invention ^^ of 
episodes, and the machinery of gods, with the like 
poetical ornaments, that they make up an agreeable 5 
story sufficient to employ the memory without over- 
charging it. Milton's action is enf iched with such ^^ 
variety of circumstances, that I have taken as much 
pleasure in reading the contents of his books, as in 
the best invented story I ever met with. It is 10 
possible, that the traditions on which the Iliad and 
jiEneid were built, had more circumstances in them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it is related 
in Scripture. Besides it was easier for Homer and 
Virgil to dash the truth with fiction, as they were 15 
in no danger of offending the religion of their 
country by it. But as for Milton, he had not only 
a very few circumstances upon which to raise his 
poem, but was also obliged to proceed with the 
greatest caution in everything that he added out of 20 
his own invention. And, indeed, notwithstanding 
all the restraints he was under, he has filled his story 
with so many surprising incidents, which bear so 
close an analogy with what is delivered in Holy 
Writ, that it is capable of pleasing the most deli- 25 
cate reader, without giving offence to the most 
scrupulous. 

The modern critics have collected, from several 
hints in the Iliad and ^neid the space of time 
which is taken up by the action of each of those 30 
poems; but as a great part of Milton's story was 
transacted in regions that lie out of the reach of the 

*> 1712, by the intervention. ** 1712, Such a variety. 
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sun and the sphere of day, it is impossible to gratify 
the reader with such a calculation, which indeed 
would be more curious than instructive ; none of the 
critics, either ancient or modern, having laid down 
S rules to circumscribe the action of an epic poem 
with any determined number of years, days, or 
hours. But^^ of this more particular hereafter.* 

♦ Vide Spect. 308. 

No. 273. Saturday, January 12. [1712.] 

Notandi sunt tibi mores, — HoR. 

Having examined the action of Paradise Lost, 
let us in the next place consider the actors. This * 

10 is Aristotle's method of considering, first the fable, 
and secondly the manners; or as we generally call 
them in English, the fable and the characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his characters. 

15 Every god that is admitted into his poem, acts a 
part which would have been suitable to no other 
deity. His princes are as much distinguished by 
their manners as by their dominions ; and even those 
among them, whose characters seem wholly made 

20 up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
particular kinds of courage in which they excel. 
In short, there is scarce a speech or action in the 
Iliad, which the reader may not ascribe to the person 
that speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the 

25 head of it. 

^ 171a omits sentence " But . . . hereafter " and in its place reads : This 
piece of criticism on Milton's Paradise Lost shall be carried on in following 
papers. 

' 1712, These are what Aristotle means by the fable and the manners, or etc. 
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Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes 
a person who had lived thrice the age of man, 
and conversed with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, 5 
and the first race of heroes. His principal actor * 
is the son of a goddess, not to mention the offspring 
of other deities, who have likewise a place in his 
poem, and the venerable Trojan prince who was the 
father of so many kings and heroes. There is in 10 
these several characters of Homer, a certain dignity 
as well as novelty, which adapts them in a more 
peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic poem. 
Though at the same time, to give them the greater 
variety, he has described a Vulcan, that is a buffoon 15 
among his gods, and a Thersites among his mortals. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the 
characters of his poem, both as to their variety and 
novelty, ^neas is indeed a perfect character, but 
as for Achates, though he is styled the hero's 20 
friend, he does nothing in the whole poem which 
may deserve that title. Gyas, Mnestheus, Serges- 
tus and Cloanthus, are all of them men of the same 
stamp and character. 

Fortemque Gyariy fortetnque Colanthum — Vxig. 

There are, indeed, several natural ' incidents in 25 
the part of Ascanius; as that of Dido cannot be 
sufficiently admired. I do not see anything new or 
particular in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are re- 

' 1712, actor is the offspring of a goddess, not to mention the son of Aurora, 
who has likewise a place in his poem, etc. 

' 1712, several very natural. 
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mote copies * of Hector and Priam, as Lausus and 
Mezentius are almost parallels to Pallas and Evan- 
der. The characters of Nisus and Euryalus are 
beautiful, but common. We** must not forget the 
S parts of Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which 
are fine improvements on the Greek poet. In 
short, there is neither that variety nor novelty in 
the persons of the Mneid, which we meet with in 
those of the Iliad. 

10 If we look into the characters of Milton, we 
shall find that he has introduced all the variety • 
his fable was capable of receiving. The whole 
species of mankind was in two persons at the time 
to which the subject of his poem is confined. We 

jfshave, however, four distinct characters in these two 
persons. We see man and woman in the highest 
innocence and perfection, and in the most abject 
state of guilt and infirmity. The two last charac- 
ters are, indeed, very common and obvious, but the 

^otwo first are not only more magnificent, but more 
new than any characters either in Virgil or Homer, 
or indeed in the whole circle of nature. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the sub- 
ject of his poem, and of the few characters it would 

2SaflFord him, that he has brought into it two actors 
of a shadowy fictitious ^ nature, in the persons of 
Sin and Death, by which means he has wrought 
into® the body of his fable a very beautiful and 
well-invented allegory. But not withstanding the 

30 fineness of this allegory may atone for it in some 

• 1712, are copies. • 1712 omits entirely " we must not . . . Greek poet.'* 

" 1712, variety that his poem. ^ 1712, shadowy and fictitioui. 

* 1712, he has interwoven in the body. 
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, measure ; I cannot think that persons of such a 
chimerical existence are proper actors in an epic 
poem ; because there is not that measure of proba- 
bility annexed to them, which is requisite in writ- 
ings of this kind, as ® I shall show more at large s 
hereafter. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress 
in the JEneid, but the part she acts is very short, 
and none of the most admired circumstances in that 
divine work. We find in mock-heroic poems, par- lo 
ticularly in the Dispensary and the Lutrin, several 
allegorical persons of this nature, which are very 
beautiful in those compositions, and may, perhaps, 
be used as an argument, that the authors of them 
were of opinion,^® such characters might have a 15 
place in an epic work. For my own part, I should 
be glad the reader would think so, for the sake of 
the poem I am now examining; and must further 
add, that if such empty unsubstantial beings may 
be ever made use of on this occasion, never were ^^ 20 
any more nicely imagined, and employed in more 
proper actions, than those of which I am now 
speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in 25 
Homer's Odyssey is very much admired by Aris- 
totle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies, not only by the many adven- 
tures in his voyage, and the subtlety of his be- 
haviour, but by the various concealments and dis- 30 

* 171a, omits "as I shall show . . . hereafter." . . 
^ 17 12, opinion, that such characters. 
** 17*2, there were never any more. 
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coveries of his person in several parts of that poem. 
But the crafty being I have now mentioned makes 
a much longer voyage than Ulysses, puts in prac- 
tice many more wiles and stratagems, and hides 
5 himself under a greater variety of shapes and ap- 
pearances, all of which are severally detected, to 
the great delight and surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art 
the poet has varied several characters of the persons 

10 that speak in his infernal assembly. On the con- 
trary, how has he represented the whole Godhead 
exerting itself towards man in its full benevolence 
under the threefold distinction of a Creator, a Re- 
deemer, and a Comforter 1 

15 Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who, 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, shows 
such a dignity and condescension in all his speech 
and behaviour, as are suitable to a superior nature. 
The ^^ angels are indeed as much diversified in 

:2o Milton, and distinguished by their proper parts, as 
the gods are in Homer or Virgil. The reader 
will find nothing ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, 
or Raphael, which is not in a particular manner suit- 
able to their respective characters. 

25 There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of the Iliad and JEneid, which gives a pe- 
culiar ^^ beauty to those two poems, and was there- 
fore contrived with very great judgment. I mean 
the authors having chosen for their heroes persons 

30 who were so nearly related to the people for whom 
they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and ^neas the 

^* 1712 omits "the angels .... respective characters." 
'3 1 712, a particular beauty. 
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remote founder of Rome. By this means their 
countrymen (whom they principally proposed to 
themselves for their readers) were particularly at- 
tentive to all the parts of their story, and sympa- 
thised with their heroes in all their adventures. A S 
Roman could not but rejoice in the escapes, suc- 
cesses, and victories of ^neas, and be grieved at 
any defeats, misfortunes, or disappointments that 
befell him ; as a Greek must have had the same re- 
gard for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of lo 
those poems have lost this great advantage, among 
those readers to whom their heroes are as strangers, 
or indifferent persons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this respect, since 
it is impossible for any of its readers, whatever 15 
nation, country or people he may belong to, not 
to be related to the persons who are the principal 
actors in it; but what is still infinitely more to its 
advantage, the principal actors in this poem are 
not only our progenitors, but our representatives. 20 
We have an actual interest in everything they do, 
and no less than our utmost happiness ^* is con- 
cerned, and lies at stake in their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the foregoing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, 25 
which hath been very much misrepresented in the 
quotations of some modern critics. " If a man of 
perfect and consummate virtue falls into a mis- 
fortune, it raises our pity, but not our terror, be- 
cause we do not fear that it may be our own case, 30 
who do not resemble the suffering person." But, 
as that great philosopher adds, " If we see a man 

^ X712, happiness or misery is concerned. 
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of virtue,^'* mixed with infirmities, fall into any 
misfortune, it does not only raise our pity, but our 
terror; because we are afraid that the like mis- 
fortune ^® may happen to ourselves, who resemble 
5 the character of the suffering person." 

I ^^ shall only remark in this place, that the 
foregoing observation of Aristotle, though it may 
be true in other occasions, does not hold in this; 
because in the present case, though the persons who 

10 fall into misfortune are of the most perfect and con- 
summate virtue, it is not to be considered as what 

• may possibly be, but what actually is our own case ; 
since we are embarked with them on the same bot- 
tom, and must be partakers of their happiness or 

15 misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, Aris- 
totle's rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn 
from his reflections upon Homer) cannot be sup- 
posed to square ^® exactly with the heroic poems 

20 which have been made since his time;^*^ since it is 
evident to every impartial judge his rules would 
still have been^® more perfect, could he have per- 
used the Mneid which was made some hundred 
years after his death. 

25 In my next, I shall go through other parts of 
Milton's poem; and hope that what I shall there 
advance, as well as what I have already written, 
will not only serve as a comment upon Milton, but 
upon Aristotle. 

" 1713, man of virtues. ^" 1712, like misfortunes. 

^^ 1712, I shall take another opportunity to observe, that a person of an 
absolute and consummate virtue should never be introduced in tragedy, and 
shall only remark in this place, that this observation of Aristotle, etc. 

1^ 1712, quadrate exactly. ^ 1712, time; as it is plain his rules. 
^ 1712, would have been still. 
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No. 285. Saturday, January 26. [1712.] 

Ne quicunque DeuSy quicunque adhibebitur heros^ 

Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro^ 

Migret in obscuras kumili sermone tabernas : 

Aut dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. — HOR. 

Having already treated of the fable, the charac- 
ters and sentiments in the Paradise Lost, we are 
in the last place to consider the language; and as the 
learned world is very much divided upon Milton as 
to this point, I hope they will excuse me if I appear 5 . 
particular in any of my opinions, and incline to 
those who judge the most advantageously of the 
author. 

It is requisite that the language of an heroic poem 
should be both perspicuous and sublime. In pror 10 
portion as either of these two qualities are wanting, 
the language is imperfect. Perspicuity is the first 
and most necessary qualification; insomuch that a 
good-natured reader sometimes overlooks a little 
slip even in the grammar or syntax, where it is 15 
impossible for him to mistake the poet's sense. Of 
this kind is that passage in Milton, wherein he 
speaks of Satan. 

God and His Son except, 
Created thing nought valued he nor shunned. 

and that in which he describes Adam and Eve. 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters. Eve. 

It IS plain, that in the former of these passages, 20 
according to the natural syntax, the Divine Per- 
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sons mentioned in the first line are represented as 
created beings ; and that in the other, Adam and Eve 
are confounded with their sons and daughters. 
Such little blemishes as these, when the thought 
sis great and natural, we should, with Horace, im- 
pute to a pardonable inadvertency, or to the weak- 
ness of human nature, which cannot attend to each 
minute particular, and give the last finishing to 
every circumstance in so long a work. The ancient 
10 critics therefore, who were acted by a spirit of 
candour, rather than that of cavilling, invented 
certain figures of speech, on purpose to palliate 
little errors of this nature in the writings of those 
authors who had so many greater beauties to atone 
"Sfor them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
> suited, the poet would have nothing else to do but 
to clothe his thoughts in the most plain and natural 
expressions. But since it often happens that the 
20 most obvious phrases, and those which are used in 
ordinary conversation, become too familiar to the 
ear, and contract a kind of meanness by passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet should 
take particular care to guard himself against idio- 
ms matic ways of speaking. Ovid and Lucan have 
many poornesses of expression upon this account, 
as taking up with the first phrases that offered, 
without putting themselves to the trouble of looking 
after such as would not only be natural,^ but also 
30 elevated and sublime. Milton has but a few ^ fail- 
ings in this kind, of which, however, you may 

1 1712, have been natural. ' 1712, but few failings. 
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meet' with some instances, as in the following 
passages. 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
Here pilgrims roam. 

A while discourse they hold, 
No fear least ^ dinner cool ; when thus began 
Our author. 

** Who of all ages to succeed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head. 111 fare our ancestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam,* " 

The great masters in composition know very well 
that many an elegant phrase becomes improper for 
a poet or an orator, when it has been debased by s 
common use. For this reason the works of ancient 
authors, which are written in dead languages, have 
a great advantage over those which are written 
in languages that are now spoken. Were there any 
mean phrases or idioms in Virgil and Homer, they '^ 
would not shock the ear of the most delicate mod- 
ern reader, so much as they would have done that 
of an old Greek or Roman, because we never hear 
them pronounced in our streets, or in ordinary con- 
versation. '5 

It is not therefore sufficient, that the language 
of an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also 
sublime. To this end it ought to deviate from the 
common forms and ordinary phrases of speech. 
The judgment of a poet very much discovers itself ^o 
in shunning the common roads of expression, with- 

'1712, you may see an instance or two in the following passages. 
^ 17 12, lest dinner. 
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out falling into such ways of speech as may seem 
stiff and unnatural ; he must not swell into a false 
sublime, by endeavouring to avoid the other ex- 
treme. Among the Greeks, iEschylus, and some- 
S times Sophocles were guilty of this fault; among 
the Latins, Claudian and Statins; and among our 
own countrymen, Shakespeare and Lee. In these 
authors the affectation of greatness often hurts the 
perspicuity of the style, as in many others the en- 
wjeavour after perspicuity prejudices its greatness. 
Aristotle has observed, that the idiontatic style 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
following methods. First, by the use of metaphors : 
such are those in Milton.*^ 

15 Imparadised in one another's anns. 

And in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire. 

The grassy clods now calved. 

Spangled with eyes.* 

20 In these and innumerable other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold, but just.'' I must however 
observe, that the metaphors are not thick-sown in 
Milton, which always savours too much of wit ; that 
they never clash with one another, which, as Aris- 

25totle observes, turns a sentence into a kind of an 
enigma or riddle; and that he seldom has recourse 
to ® them where the proper and natural words will 
do as well. 

* 1712, like those in Milton. * 1712 omits "spangled with ejres." 

V 1712, several other instances, the metaphors are very bold but beautiful. 

* 1712, seldom makes use of them. 
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Another way of raising the language, and giving 
it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of 
other tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of 
speech, which the critics call Hellenisms, as Horace 
in his odes abounds with them, much more than 5 
Virgil. I need not mention the several dialects 
which Homer has made use of for this end. Milton 
in conformity with the practice of the ancient poets, 
and with Aristotle's rule, has infused a great many 
Latinisms as well as Graecisms, and sometimes He- 'o 
braisms,® into the language of his poem; as to- 
wards the beginning of it : 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 

Yet to their general's voice they soon obeyed.!^ 

" Who shall tempt, with wandering feet, 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out ^ 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt I " 

So both ascend 
In the visions of God.^ B. ii. 

Under this head may be reckoned the placing 
the adjective after the substantive, the transposition 
of words, the turning the adjective into a substan- 15 
tive, with several other foreign modes of speech, 
which this poet has naturalized to give his verse 
the greater sound, and throw it out of prose. 

* 1712 omits "and sometimes Hebraisms." ^® 171a omits this line, 

u X712, find out his way. 1* 1713 omits this quotation. 
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The third method mentioned by Aristotle, is 
what ^^ agrees with the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage more than with that of any other tongue, and 
is therefore more used by Homer than by any other 

5 poet. I mean the lengthening of a phrase by the 
addition of words, which may either be inserted or 
omitted, as also by the extending or contracting 
of particular words by the insertion or omission of 
certain syllables. Milton has put in practice this 
method of raising his language, as far as the nature 

10 of our tongue will permit, as in the passage above 
mentioned, ermite, for what is ^* hermit in common 
discourse. If you observe the measure of his 
verse, he has with great judgment suppressed a 
syllable in several words, and shortened those of 

15 two syllables into one, by which method, besides 
the above-mentioned advantage, he has given a 
greater variety to his numbers. But this practice 
is more particularly remarkable in the names of 
persons and of counties, as Beelzebub, Hessebon, 

20 and in many other particulars, wherein he has either 

changed the name, or made use of that which is 

not the most commonly known, that he might the 

better depart ^'^ from the language of the vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to him several 

25 old words, which also makes his poem appear 

' the more venerable, and gives it a greater air of 
antiquity. 

I must likewise take notice, that there are in 
Milton several words of his own coining, as " Cer- 

Soberean," " miscreated,'* " hell-doomed," " embryon 

^ 1712, is that which agrees. " 1712, eremite, what is etc. 
" 17x2, deviate. 
14 
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atoms," and many others. If the readef is offended 
at this liberty in our English poet, I would recom- 
mend him to a discourse in Plutarch, which shows 
us how frequently Homer has made use of the same 
liberty. S 

Milton by the above-mentioned helps, and by the 
choice of the noblest words and phrases which our 
tongue would afford him, has carried our language 
to a greater height than any of the English poets 
have ever done before or after him, and made the lo 
sublimity of his style equal to that of his sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in these observa- 
tions on Milton's style,^® because it is that part of 
him in which he appears the most singular. The re- 
marks I have here made upon the practice of other ^S 
poets, with my observations out of Aristotle, will 
perhaps alleviate the prejudice which some have 
taken to his poem upon this account ; though after 
all, I must confess, that I think his style, though 
admirable in general, is in some places too much 20 
stiffened and obscured by the frequent use of those 
methods, which Aristotle has prescribed for the 
raising of it. 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aristotle calls " foreign language," and with 25 
which Milton has so very much enriched, and in 
some places darkened the language of his poem, 
was ^^ the more proper for his use, because his 
poem is written in blank verse : Rime, without any 
other assistance, throws the language off from 30 
prose, and very often makes an indifferent phrase 
pass unregarded; but where the verse is not built 

^* 1712, of Milton's style. ^^ X713, is the more proper. 
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Upon rimes, there pomp of sound, and energy of 
expression, are indispensably necessary to support 
the style, and keep it from falling into the flatness 
of prose. 
5 Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, and are apt to ridicule a poet when he goes 
out of ^® the common forms of expression, would 
do well to see how Aristotle has treated an ancient 
author, called Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon this 

10 occasion. Mr. Dryden used to call this sort of 
men his prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, con- 
sider Milton's numbers, in which he has made 
use of several elisions, that are not customary 

15 among other English poets, as may be particularly 
observed in his cutting off the letter " y," when it 
precedes a vowel. This, and some other innova- 
tions in the measure of his verse, has varied his 
numbers, in such a manner, as makes them incapable 

20 of satiating the ear and cloying the reader, which 
the same uniform measure would certainly have 
done, and which the perpetual returns of rime 
never fail to do in long narrative poems. I shall 
close these reflections upon the language of Para- 
dise Lost, with observing that Milton has copied 

25 after Homer, rather than Virgil, in the length of 
his periods, the copiousness of his phrases, and the 
running of his verses into one another. 

IB 17 12, he departs irom. 
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No. 303. Saturday, February 16. [1712.] 

Volet hac sub luce videri,, 
Judicis argutum qua nonformidat acumen, — HoR. 

I HAVE seen in the works of a modern philosopher, 
a map of the spots in the sun. My last paper of the 
faults and blemishes in Milton's Paradise Lost, 
may be considered as a piece of the same nature. 
To pursue the allusion : as it is observed, that 5 
among the bright parts of the luminous body above* 
mentioned, there are sonje which glow more in- 
tensely, and dart a stronger light than others; so, 
notwithstanding I have already shown Milton's 
poem to be very beautiful in general, I shall now ib 
proceed to take notice of such beauties as appear 
to be^ more exquisite than the rest. Milton has 
proposed the subject of his poem in the following 
verses. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, Heavenly Muse. 

These lines are perhaps as plain, simple and un- 15 
adorned as any of the whole poem, in which partic- 
ular the author has conformed himself to the ex- 
ample of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns in a great 
measure upon the creation of the world, is very 20 

^ 1712, appear to me. 
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properly made to the Muse who inspired Moses in 
those books from whence our author drew his sub- 
ject, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein repre- 
sented as operating after a particular manner in 
5 the first production of nature. This whole exor- 
dium rises very happily into noble language and 
sentiment, as I think the transition to the fable 
is exquisitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine days* astonishment, in which the angels 

10 lay entranced after their dreadful overthrow and 
fall from heaven, before they could recover either 
the use of thought or speech, is a noble circum- 
stance, and very finely imagined.* The division of 
hell into seas of fire, and into firm ground impreg- 

iSnated with the same furious element, with that 
particular circumstance of the exclusion of Hope 
from those infernal regions, are instances of the 

^, same great and fruitful invention. 

The thoughts in the first speech and description 

20 of Satan, who is one of the principal actors in this 
poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full 
idea of him. His pride, envy and revenge, obstin- 
acy, despair and impenitence, are all of them very 
artfully interwoven. In short, his first speech is a 

2$ complication of all those passions which discover 

themselves separately in several other of his 

' speeches in the poem. The whole part of this great 

enemy of mankind is filled with such incidents as 

. are very apt to raise and terrify the reader's ima- 

3ogination. Of this nature, in the book now before 
us, is his being the first that awakens out of .the 
general trance, with his posture on the burning 

• VideHeodd. 
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lake, his rising from it, and the description of his 
shield and spear. 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 

With head up-lif t above the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blazed, his other parts beside 5 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood — 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames 

Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and rolled 10 

In billows leave i' th' midst a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 

That felt unusual weight — 

His ponderous shield, 1 5 

Ethereal temper, massy, large and round. 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At evening, from the top of Fesol^, 20 

Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands. 
Rivers or mountains in her^ spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 25 

He walked with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl. 

To which we may add his call to the fallen angels 
that lay plunged and stupefied in the sea of fire. 

He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 30 

Of hell resounded. 

But there is no single passage in the whole poem 

. * 171a, on her. 
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worked up to a greater sublimity, than that wherein 
his person is described in those celebrated lines : 

He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
5 Stood like a tower, etc. 

His sentiments are every way answerable to his 

character, and suitable' to a created being of the 

most exalted and depraved* nature. Such is that 

in which he takes possession of his place of tor- 

10 ments, 

" Hail, horrors, hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time." 

IS And afterwards, 

" Here at least 
We shall be free; th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for His envy ; will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
20 To reign is worth ambition, though In hell : 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.'' 

Amidst those impieties which this enraged spirit 
utters in other places of the poem, the author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
25 absurdity, and incapable of shocking a religious 
reader; his words, as the poet describes*^ them, 
bearing only a " semblance of worth, not sub- 
stance." He is likewise with great art described 
as owning his adversary to be almighty. Whatever 

* sjia. and are suiuble. * 1712, and moat depravad. 

* 1712, poet himself deacribea. 
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perverse interpretation he puts on the justice, 
mercy, and other attributes of the Supreme Being, 
he frequently confesses His omnipotence, that be- 
ing the perfection he was forced to allow Him, and 
the only consideration which could support his s 
pride under the shame of his defeat. 

Nor must I here omit that beautiful circum- 
stance of his bursting out in tears, upon his sur- 
vey of those innumerable spirits whom he had in- 
volved in the same guilt and ruin with himself. lo 

He now prepared 
To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers : Attention held them mute. 
Thrice he essayed, and thrice in spite of scorn i^ 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 

The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance* of 
learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry, 
which rises in a great measure from its describing ^ 
the places where they were worshipped, by those 20 
beautiful marks of rivers, so frequent among the 
ancient poets. The author had doubtless in this 
place Homer's catalogue of ships, and Virgil's 
list of warriors in his view. The characters of 
Moloch and Belial prepare the reader's mind for 25 
their respective speeches and behaviour in the 
Second and Sixth Book. The account of Tham- 
muz is finely romantic, and suitable to what we read 
among the ancients of the worship which was paid 
to that idol.^ 30 

• X7t», has a great deal of learning. ' ijxa, from his describing. 

* 1 71 2 omits entirely the following quotation and MaundrelFs note on it^ 
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Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw ; when by the vision led 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 

The reader will pardon me if I insert as a note 
on this beautiful passage, the account given us by 
the late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient 
piece of worship, and probably the first occasion of 
5 such a superstition. " We came to a fair large river 
— doubtless the ancient river Adonis, so famous 
for the idolatrous rites performed here in lamenta- 
tion t)f Adonis. We had the fortune to see what 
may be supposed to be the occasion of that opinion 

10 which Lucian relates, concerning this river, viz.: 
that this stream, at certain seasons of the year, es- 
pecially about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody 
colour; which the heathens looked upon as proceed- 
ing from a kind of sympathy in the river for the 

15 death of Adotiis, who was killed by a wild boar in 
the mountain^, out of which this stream rises. 
Something like this we saw actually come to pass ; 
for the water was stained to a surprising redness ; 
and, as we observed in travelling, had discoloured 

20 the sea a great way into a reddish hue, occasioned 
doubtless by a sort of minium, or red earth, washed 
into the fiver by the violence of the rain, and riot by 
any stain from Adonis's blood/' : 
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The passage in the catalogue, explaining the man- 
ner how spirits transform themselves by contrac- 
tion, or enlargement of their dimensions, is intro- 
duced with great judgment, to make way for several 
surprising accidents in the sequel of the poem. S 
There follows one, at the very end of the First 
Book, which is what the French critics call marvel- 
lous, but at the same time probable by reason of the 
passage last mentioned. As soon as the infernal 
palace is finished, we are told the multitude and lo 
rabble of spirits immediately shrunk themselves 
into a small compass, that there might be room for 
such a numberless assembly in this capacious hall. 
But it is the poet's refinement upon this thought, 
which I most admire, and which is indeed very is 
noble in itself. For he tells us, that notwithstand- 
ing the vulgar, among the fallen spirits, contracted 
their forms, those of the first rank and dignity still 
preserved their natural dimensions. 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at lai^ 
Though without number still amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within, 
And in their own dimensions like themselves^ 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim, 
In close recess and secret conclave sat, 
A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full. 

The character of Mammon, and the description 20 
of the Pandaemonium, are full of beauties. 

There are several other strokes in the First Book 
wonderfully poetical, and instances of that sublime 
genius so peculiar to the author. Such is the de- 
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scription of Azazel's stature, and of the infernal 
standard, which he unfurls ; as also of that • ghastly 
light, by which the fiends appear to one another in 
their place of torments. 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save, what the glimmering of those livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadfuL 

5 The shout of the whole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up in battle array : 

The universal host up-sent 
A shout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

The review, which the leader makes of his in- 
fernal army: 

He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views their order due, 
Their visages and stature as of gods, 
Their number last he sums, and now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardening in his strength 
Glories. 

The flash of light, which appeared upon the 
10 drawing of their swords ; 

He spake : and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thigh ^ 
Of mighty cherubim : the sudden bla2e 
Far around illumined hell. 

* 1713, unfurls, and of that. ^ 1713, thigh«. 
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The sudden production of the Pandaemonium ; 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation ; with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

The artificial illuminations made in it: 

From the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. 

There are also several noble similes and allusions 
in the First Book of Paradise Lost, And here I 
must .observe, that when Milton alludes either to 5 
things or persons, he never quits his simile till it 
rises to some very great idea, which is often foreign 
to the occasion that ^^ gave birth to it. The re- 
semblance does not, perhaps, last above a line or 
two, but the poet runs on with the hint, till he has lo 
raised out of it some glorious image or sentiment, 
proper to inflame the mind of the reader, and to 
give it that sublime kind of entertainment, which is 
suitable to the nature of an heroic poem. Those, 
who are acquainted with Homer's and Virgil's 15 
way of writing, cannot but be pleased with this 
kind of structure in Milton's similitudes. I am the 
more particular on this head, because ignorant read- 
ers, who have formed their taste upon the quaint 
similes, and little turns of wit, which are so much 20 
in vogue among modern poets, cannot relish these 

^^ 1713, which gave. 
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beauties which are of a much higher nature, and are 
therefore apt to censure Milton's comparisons, in 
which they do not see any surprising points of like- 
ness. Monsieur Perrault was a man of this vitiated 
5 relish, and for that very reason has endeavoured to 
turn into ridicule several of Homer's similitudes, 
which he calls " comparisons d longue queue " — 
"long-tailed comparisons/' I shall conclude this 
paper on the First Book of Milton with the answer 

10 which Monsieur Boileau makes to Perrault on this 
occasion ; " Comparisons," says he, " in odes and 
epic poems are not introduced only to illustrate and 
embellish the discourse, but to amuse and relax the 
mind of the reader, by frequently disengaging him 

15 from too painful an attention to the principal sub- 
ject, and by leading him into other agreeable im- 
ages. Homer," says he, " excelled in this particu- 
lar, whose comparisons abound with such images 
of nature as are proper to relieve and diversify his 

ao subjects. He continually instructs the reader, and 
makes him take notice, even in objects which are 
every day before our eyes, of such circumstances 
as we should not otherwise have observed." To 
this he adds, as a maxim universally acknowledged, 

25 " that it is not necessary in poetry for the points of 
the comparison to correspond with one another ex- 
actly, but that a general resemblance is sufficient, 
and that too much nicety in this particular savours 
of the rhetorician and epigrammatist." 

30 In short, if we look into the conduct of Hpmer, 
Virgil, and Milton, as the great fable is the soul of 
each poem^ so to ^ive their works an agreeable 
variety, their episodes are so many short fables, 
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and tbeir similes so many short episodes ; to which 
you may add if you please, that their metaphors are 
so many short similes. If the reader considers the 
comparisons in the First Book of Milton,— of the 
sun in an eclipse, of the sleeping leviathan, of the 5 
bees swarming about the ^^ hive, of the fairy dance, 
in the view wherein I have placed ^^ them, he will 
easily discover the great beauties that are in each 
of those passages. 



No. 317. Tuesday, March 4. [1712.] 

Fruges consumere nati, — HoR. 

Augustus, a few moments before his death, 10 
asked his friends who stood about him, if they 
thought he had acted his part well; and upon re- 
ceiving such an answer as was due to his extra- 
ordinary merit, " Let me then," says he, " go off the 
stage with your applause " ; using the expression is 
with which the Roman actors made their exit at the 
conclusion of a dramatic piece. I could wish that 
men, while they are in health, would consider well 
the nature of the part they are engaged in, and what 
figure it will make in the minds of those they leave «Q 
behind them: Whether it was worth coming into 
the world for, whether it be suitable to a reasonable 
being; in short, whether it appears graceful in this 
life, or will turn to an advantage in the next.^ Let 
the sycophant, or buffoon, the satirist, or the good «S 
companion, consider with himself, when his body 

*• 171a, about their hive. " 171a, have here placed. 

^1712, turn to advantage. 
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shall be laid in the grave, and his soul pass into an- 
other state of existence, how much it will redound 
to his praise to have it said of him, that no man in 
England eat better, that he had an admirable talent 
5 at turning his friends into ridicule, that nobody out- 
did him at an ill-natured jest, or that he never went 
to bed before he had despatched his third bottle. 
These are, however, very common funeral orations, 
and eulogiums on deceased persons who have acted 

10 among mankind with some figure and reputation. 
But if we look into the bulk of our species, they 
are such as are not likely to be remembered a mo- 
ment after their disappearance. They leave behind 
them no traces of their existence, but are forgotten 

15 as though they had never been. They are neither 
wanted by the poor, regretted by the rich, nor^ 
celebrated by the learned. They are neither missed 
in the Commonwealth, nor lamented by private per- 
sons. Their actions are of no significancy to man- 

20 kind, and might have been performed by creatures 
of much less dignity, than those who are dis- 
tinguished by the faculty of reason. An eminent 
French author speaks somewhere to the following 
purpose: I have often seen from my chamber- 

25 window two noble creatures, both of them of an 
erect countenance, and endowed with reason. 
These two intellectual beings are employed from 
morning to night, in rubbing two smooth stones 
one upon another ; that is, as the vulgar phrase it, in 

30 polishing marble. 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were 
sitting in the Club last night, gave us an account 

• 17W, or celebrated. 
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of a sober citizen, who died a few days since. This 
honest man being of greater consequence in his 
own thoughts, than in the eye of the world, had for 
some years past kept a journal of his life. Sir 
Andrew showed us one week of it. Since ^ the oc- S 
currences set down in it mark out such a road of 
action as that I have been speaking of, I shall pre- 
sent my reader with a faithful copy of it; after 
having first informed him, that the deceased person 
had in his youth been bred to trade, but finding lo 
himself not so well turned for business, he had for 
several years last past lived altogether upon a 
moderate annuity. 

MONDAY, Eight a clock. I put on my clothes 
and walked into the parlour. 15 

Nine a clock, ditto. Tied my knee-strings, and 
washed my hands. 

Hours Ten, Eleven and Twelve. Smoked three 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily 
Courant. Things go ill in the North. Mr. Nisby's 20 
opinion thereupon. 

One a clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobacco-box. 

Two a clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums, and no suet. 25 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 

From Four to Six. Walked into the fields. 
Wind, S.S.E. 

From Six to Ten. At the Club, Mr. Nisby's 
opinion about the peace. 30 

Ten a clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

* ijtt, As the occurrences. 
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TUESDAY, BEING HOLIDAY, Ei^t a clock. 
Rose as usual. 

Nine a clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, 
put on my double soled shoes. 
5 Ten, Eleven, Twelve, Took a walk to Islington. 

One, Took a pot of Mother Cob's mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts 
wanting, 
lo Three, Nap as usual. 

From Four to Six, Coffee-house. Read the 
News, A dish of twist. Grand Vizier strangled. 

From Six to Ten, At the Club. Mr. Nisby's 
account of the great Turk. 
15 Ten. Drearti of the Grand Vizier. Broken sleep. 

WEDNESDAY. Eight a clock. Tongue of my 
shoe-buckle broke. Hands but not face. 
Nine, Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. To be 
20 allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, Eleven, At the coffee-house. More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From Twelve to One. Walked in the fields. 
25 Wind to the south. 

From One to Two, Smoked a pipe and a half. 
Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 
Three, Nap broke by the falling of a pewter- 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown care- 
30 less. 

From Four to Six, At the Coffee-house. Ad- 
vice from Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was first 
of all strangled, and afterwards beheaded. 
IS 
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Six a clock in the evening. Was half an hour in 
the Club before any body else came. Mr. Nisby of 
opinion that the Grand Vizier was not strangled the 
sixth instant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without s 
waking till nine next morning. 

THURSDAY, Nine a clock. Staid within till 
two a clock for Sir Timothy. Who did not bring 
me my annuity according to his promise. 

Tijuo in the afternoon. Sat down to Dinner. lo 
Loss of appetite. Small beer sour. Beef over- 
corned. 

Three, Could not take my nap. 

Four and Five, Gave Ralph a box on the ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a message to Sir 15 
Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the Club to-night. 
Went to bed at nine a clock. 

FRIDAY. Passed the morning in meditation 
upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter be- 
fore twelve. 20 

Twelve a clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 
and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass of purl 
to recover appetite. 

Two and Three, Dined, and slept well. 

From Four to Six, Went to the coffee-house. 25 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. Mr. 
Nisby of opinion that laced coffee is bad for the 
head. 

Six a clock. At the Club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve a clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I 3° 
drank small-beer with the Grand Vizier. 
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SATURDAY. Waked at eleven, walked in the 
fields, Wind N.E. 

Twelve, Caught in a shower. 

One in the afternoon. Returned home, and dried 
S myself. 

Two, Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course 
marrow-bones, second, ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
Brook's and Hellier. 

Three a clock. Overslept myself. 
10 Six, Went to the Club. Like to have fallen into 
a gutter. Grand Vizier certainly dead, etc. 

I question not, but the reader will be surprised 
to find the above-mentioned journalist taking so 
much care of a life that was filled with such incon- 

i5siderable actions, and received so very small im- 
provements ; and yet, if we look into the behaviour 
of many whom we daily converse with, we shall 
find that most of their hours are taken up in those 
three important articles of eating, drinking, and 

20 sleeping. I do not suppose that a man loses his 
time, who is not engaged in public affairs, or in an 
illustrious course of action. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve our hours may very often be more profitably 
laid out in such transactions as make no figure in 

25 the world, than in such as are apt to draw upon 
them the attention of mankind. One may become 
wiser and better by several methods of employing 
one's self in secrecy and silence, and do what is laud- 
able without noise, or ostentation. I would, how- 

30 ever, recommend to every one of my readers, the 
keeping a journal of their lives for one week, and 
setting down punctually their whole series of em- 
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ployments, during that space of time. This kind 
of self-examination would give them a true state of 
themselves, and incline them to consider seriously 
what they are about. One day would rectify the 
omissions of another, and make a man weigh alls 
those indifferent actions, wliich, though they are 
easily forgotten, must certainly be accounted for. 

No.. 323. Tuesday, March ii. [1712.] 

Modo vir^ modo femina, — ViRG. 

The Journal with which I presented my reader 
on Tuesday last, has brought me in several letters 
with ^ accounts of many private lives cast into that 10 
form. I have the Rake's Journal, the Sot's Journal, 
the Whoremaster's Journal, and among several 
others a very curious piece, entitled, The Journal 
of a Mohock. By these instances I find that the 
intention of my last Tuesday's paper has been mis- 15 
taken by many of my readers. I did not design so 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed at those 
persons who pass away their time rather in trifles * 
and impertinence, than in crimes and immoralities. 
OiTences of this later kind are not to be dallied with, 20 
or. treated in so ludicrous a manner. In short, my 
journal only holds up folly to the light, and shows 
the disagreeableness of such actions as are indiffer- 
ent in themselves, and blameable only as they pro- 
ceed from creatures endowed with reason. 25 

My following correspondent, who calls herself 
Clarinda, is such a journalist as I require: she 

^ X712, with the accounts. ' 1713, trifle. 
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seems by her letter to be placed in a modish state of 
indifference between vice and virtue, and to be sus- 
ceptible of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Had her journal been filled with gal- 

5 lantries, or such occurrences as had shown her 
wholly divested of her natural innocence, notwith- 
standing it might have been more pleasing to the 
generality of readers, I should not have published 
it ; but as it is only the picture of a life filled with a 

10 fashionable kind of gaiety and laziness, I shall set 
down five days of it, as I have received it from the 
hand of my correspondent.' 

Dear Mr. Spectator, 

You having set your readers an exercise in one of your 

15 last week's papers, I have performed mine according to your 
orders, and herewith send it you enclosed. You must know, 
Mr. Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who 
have had several matches offered me for these ten years last past,' 
and have at present warm applications made to me by a very 

20 pretty fellow. As I am at my own disposal, I come up to towii 
every winter, and pass my time in it after the manner you will 
find in * the following journal, which I began * to write upon the 
very day after your Spectator upon that subject. 

Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till one in the morning 
25 for thinking of my journal. 

Wednesday. From Eight till Ten, Drank two dishes of 
chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them.^ 

From Ten to Eleven. Eat a slice of bread and butter, drank 
a dish of bohea, read the Spectator, 
2p From Eleven to One, At my toilette, tried a new head. Gave 
orders for Veny to be combed and washed. Mem. I look best 
in blue. 

* 171a, my fair correspondent. 
• 171a, within the following. * 171a, begun. • 171a, *em. 
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From One till half an hour after Two, Drove to the Change. 
Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till Four* At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed by in his new 
liveries. 

From Four to Six, Dressed, paid a visit to old Lady Blithe S 
and her sister, having before heard they were gone out of town 
that day. 

From Six to Eleven, At basset. Mem. Never set again upon 
the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From Eleven at night to Eight in the morning; lo 
Dreamed that I punted to Mr. Froth. 

From Eight to Ten, Chocolate. Read two acts in Aurenzebe 
a-bed. 

From Ten to Eleven, Tea-table. Sent to borrow Lady Fad- 
die's Cupid for Veny. Read the play-bills. Received a letter 15 
from Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up in my strong box. 

Rest of the morning, Fontange, the tire-woman, her account 
of my Lady Blithe's wash. Broke a tooth in my little tortoise- 
shell comb. Sent Frank to know how my Lady Hectic rested 
after her monkey*s leaping out at window. Looked pale. Fon- 20 
tange tells me my glass is not true. Dressed by Three. 

From Three to Four. Dinner cold before I sat down. 

From Four to Eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth's opinion of 
Milton. His account of the Mohocks. His fancy for a pin- 
cushion. Picture in the lid of his snuff-box. Old Lady Faddle 25 
promises me her woman to cut my hair. Lost five guineas at 
crimp. 

Twelve a clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday. Eight in the morniug, A-bed. Read over all Mr. 
Froth's letters. Cupid and Veny. 30 

Ten a clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

From Ten to Twelve, In conference with my mantuamaker. 
Sorted a suit of ribands. Broke my blue china cup. 

From Twelve to One, Shut myself up in my chamber, practised 
Lady Betty Modely's skuttle. 3^ 

One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered handkerchief. 
Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of 
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order. Threw by my work, and read over the remaining part of 
AurenzehC' 

From Three to Four, Dined. 

From Four to Twelve, Changed my mind, dressed, went 
5 abroad, and played at crimp till midnight. Found Mrs. Spitely 
at home. Conversation: Mrs. Brillant's necklace false stones. 
Old Lady Loveday going to be married to a young fellow that is 
not worth a groat. Miss Prue gone into the country. Tom 
Towiiley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear 
10 that she had something to tell me about Mr. Froth, I am sure it 
is not true. 

Between Twelve and One, Dreamed that Mr. Froth lay at 
my feet, and called me Indamora. 

Saturday. Rose at eight a clock in the morning. Sat down 
15 to my toilette. 

From Eight to Nine, Shifted a patch for half an hour before 
I could determine it. Fixed it above my left eyebrow. 
From Nine to Twelve. Drank my tea, and dressed. 
From Twelve to Two, At chapel. A great deal of good com- 
2opany. Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady Blithe 
dressed frightfully. 

From Three to Four. Dined. Mrs. Kitty called upon me to 
go to the opera before I was risen from table. 
From dinner to Six. Drank tea. Turned off a footman for 
25 being rude to Veny. 

Six a clock. Went to the opera. I did not see Mr. Froth till 
the beginning of the second act. Mr. Froth talked to a gentle- 
man in a black wig. Bowed to a lady in the front box. Mr. 
Froth and his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act. Mr. 
30 Froth cried out Ancora.' Mr. Froth led me to my chair. I 
think he squeezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams. Me- 
thought Nicolini said he was Mr. Froth. 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

35 Monday. Eight a clock, [Waked] « by Miss Kitty. Auren^ 

^ 1712, Ancoza, corrected in No. 325 (171a) to Ancora. 
* 1712, waked ; 1721, walked. 
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zebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated without book 
the eight best lines in the play. Went in our mobs to the dumb 
man, according to appointment. Told me that my lover*s name 
began -with a G. Mem. The conjurer was within a letter of Mr. 
Froth *s name, etc. 5 

Upon looking back into this my journal, I find that I am at a 
loss to know whether I pass my time well or ill ; and indeed 
never thought of considering how I did it, before I perused your 
speculation upon that subject. I scarce find a single action in 
these five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except the lo 
working upon the violet leaf, which I am resolved to finish the 
first day I am at leisure. As for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not 
think they took up so much of my time and thoughts, as I find 
they do upon my journal. The latter of them I will turn off if 
you insist upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not bring matters to a 15 
conclusion very suddenly, I will not let my life run away in a 
dream. 

Your humble servant, 

Clarinda. 

To resume one of the morals of my first paper,* ^ 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I 
•would have her consider what a pretty figure she 
would make among posterity, were the history of 
her whole life published like these five days of it. 
I shall conclude my paper with an epitaph ^^ written *5 
by an uncertain author on Sir Philip Sidney's sister, 
a lady who seems to have been of a temper very 
much different from that of Clarinda. The last 
thought of it is so very noble, that I dare say my 
restder will pardon " the quotation. 3© 

On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke. 

Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

* 1713, papen. ^® 17x3, the epitaph which Ben Jonson haa written on. 
'* X7ia, pardon me the. 
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Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast killed another, 
Fair and learned, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 



No. 335. Tuesday, March 25. [1712.] 

Respicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo 

Doctum imitatorenif et veras hinc ducere voces. — HOR. 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverly, when we last 
met together at the club, told me, that he had a 
great mind to see the new tragedy with me, assur- 
ing me at the same time, that he had not been at 

5 a play these twenty years. " The last I saw," said 
Sir Roger, " was The Committee, which I should 
not have gone to neither, had not I been told before- 
hand that it was a good church-of-England 
comedy." He then proceeded to inquire of me 

10 who this Distressed Mother was ; and upon hearing 
that she was Hector's widow, he told me, that her 
husband was a brave man, and that when he was a 
school-boy he had read his life at the end of the 
dictionary. My friend asked me, in the next place, 

15 if there would not be some danger in coming home 
late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. " I 
assure you," says he, " I thought I had fallen into 
their hands last night; for I observed two or three 
lusty black men that followed me half way up Fleet- 

20 street, and mended their pace behind me, in pro- 
portion as I put on to go ^ away from them. You 
must know," continued the knight with a smile, " I 

* 17", get away. 
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fancied they had a mind to hunt me ; for I remem- 
ber an honest gentleman in my neighbourhood, who 
was served such a trick in king Charles II/s time; 
for which reaison he has not ventured himself in 
town ever since. I might have shown them very 5 
good sport, had this b^n their design ; for as I am 
an old fox-hunter, 1 should have turned and 
dodged, and have played them a thousand tricks 
they had never seen in their lives before." Sir 
Roger added, that if these gentlemen had any such 10 
intention, they did not succeed very well in it ; " for 
I threw them out,*' says he, " at the end of Norfolk- 
street, where I doubled the corner, and got shelter 
in my lodgings before they could imagine what was 
become of me. However," says the knight, " if 15 
Captain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow 
night, and if you will both of you call upon me 
about four o'clock, that we may be at the house be- 
fore it is full, I will have my own coach in readi- 
ness to attend you, for John tells me he has got the 20 
fore-wheels mended." 

The Captain, who did not fail to meet me there 
at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, 
for that he had put on the same sword which he 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger's 25 
servants, and among the rest my old friend the 
butler, had, I found, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occa- 
sion. When we had placed him in his coach, with 
myself at his left hand, the Captain before him, and 30 
his butler at the head of his footmen in the rear, 
we convoyed him in safety to the play-house; 
where, after having marched up the entry in good 
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order, the Captain and I went in with him, and 
seated him betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the 
house was full, and the candles lighted, my old 
friend stood up and looked about him with that 
5 pleasure, which a mind seasoned with humanity 
naturally feels in itself, at the sight of a multitude 
of people who seem pleased with one another, and 
partake of the same common entertainment. I 
could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood 

loup in the middle of the pit, that he made a very 
proper centre to a tragic audience. Upon the en- 
tering of Pyrrhus, the knight told me, that he did 
not believe the king of France himself had a better 
strut. I was indeed very attentive to my old 

IS friend's remarks, because I looked upon them as a 
piece of natural criticism, and was well pleased to 
hear him at the conclusion of almost every scene, 
telling me that he could not imagine how the play 
would end. One while he appeared^ much con- 

20 cerned for Andromache ; and a little while after as 
much for Hermione: and was extremely puzzled 
to think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate re- 
fusal to her lover's importunities, he whispered me 

25 in the ear, that he was sure she would never have 
him ; to which he added, with a more than ordinary 
vehemence, " You cannot imagine. Sir, what ^ it is 
to have to do with a widow/' Upon Pyrrhus his 
threatening afterwards to leave her, the knight 

30 shook his head, and muttered to himself, " Ay, do 
if you can." This part dwelt so much upon my 
friend's imagination, that at the close of the third 

* 171a, very much. * 171s, can't • • • what 'tis. 
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act, as I was thinking of something else, he whis- 
pered in my ear, " These widows, Sir, are the most 
perverse creatures in the world. But pray,'* says 
he, " you that are a critic, is this play according to 
your dramatic rules, as you call them ? Should 5 
your people in tragedy always talk to be under- 
stood? Why, there is not a single sentence in this 
play that I do not know the meaning of." 

The fourth act very luckily begun before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an answer ; " Well," 10 
says the knight, sitting down with great satisfac- 
tion, " I suppose we are now to see Hector's ghost." 
He then renewed his attention, and, from time to 
time, fell a-praising the widow. He made, indeed, 
a little mistake as to one of her pages, whom at his ^5 
first entering, he took for Astyanax ; but he quickly 
set himself right in that particular, though, at the 
same time, he owned he should have been very glad 
to have seen the little boy, " Who," says he, " must 
needs be a very fine child by the account that is 20 
given of him." Upon Hermione's going off with a 
menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap ; 
to which Sir Roger added, " On my word, a notable 
young baggage " ! 

As there was a very remarkable silence and still- 25 
ness in Ae audience during the whole action,* it 
was natural for them to take the opportunity of 
the ^ intervals between the acts, to express their 
opinion of the players, and of® their respective 
parts ; as they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, 3^ 
Sir Roger hearing a cluster of tiiem praise Orestes, 

^ tfivitiUness daring the action. ■ 1711,0! tboM intervals. 

< 17x1, and their respective^ 
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struck in with them, that he thought his friend 
Pylades was a very sensible man ; and as they were 
afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put 
in a second time. " And let me tell you," says 
5 he, " though he speaks but little, I like the old 
fellow in whiskers as well as any of them." Cap- 
tain Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat 
near us, lean with an attentive ear towards Sir 
Roger, and fearing lest they should smoke the 

10 knight, plucked him by the elbow, and whispered 
something in his ear, that lasted till the opening of 
the fifth act. The knight was wonderfully attentive 
to the account which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his 
death, and at the conclusion of it, told me it was 

15 such a bloody piece of work, that he was glad it was 
not done upon the stage. Seeing afterwards Ores- 
tes in his raving fit, he grew more than ordinary "^ 
serious, and took occasion to moralize (in his way) 
upon an evil conscience, addbg, that Orestes, in his 

20 madness, looked as if he saw scmiediiiig. _ 

As we were the first that came into the house, so 
we were the last that went out of it ; being resolved 
to have a clear passage for our old friend, whom 
we did not care to venture among the ju^tling of 

25 the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with 
his entertainment, and we guarded him to his lodg- 
ings in the same manner that we brought him to the 
play-house ; being highly pleased, for my own part, 
not only with the performance of the excellent piece 

30 which had been presented,® but with the satisfaction 
which it had given to the good old man. 

V 1713, ordioarSy. * 170^ 
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No. 383. Tuesday, May 20. [1712.] 

Criminibus debent hortos, — HorA 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on 
a subject for my next Spectator, I heard two or 
three irregular bounces at my landlady's door, and 
upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful voice in- 
quiring whether the philosopher was at home. The s 
child who went to the door answered very inno- 
cently, that he did not lodge there. I immediately 
recollected that it was my good friend Sir Roger's 
voice ; and that I had promised ^ to go with him on 
the water to Spring-garden, in case it proved a 10 
good evening. The knight put me in mind of my 
promise from the stair-case,^ but told me that if I 
was speculating, he would stay below till ' I had 
done. Upon my coming down, I found all the chil- 
dren of the family got about my old friend, and my 15 
landlady herself, who is a notable prating gossip, 
engaged in a conference with him; being mightily 
pleased with his stroking her little boy upon the 
head, and bidding him be a good child, and mind 
his book. 20 

We were no sooner come to the Temple-stairs, 
but we were surrounded with a crowd of water- 
men, offering* their respective services. Sir 
Roger, after having looked about him very atten- 
tively, spied one with a wooden leg, and immedi- 25 
ately gave him orders to get his boat ready. As, we . 
were walking towards it, " You must know," says 

* 1712, Juv. * 1712, promised him to go on the water, etc. 

' 1 713, from the bottom of the. * 171a, offering as. 
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Sir Roger, " I never make use of anybody to row 
me, that has not either lost a leg or an arm. I 
would rather bate him a few strokes of his oar, than 
not employ an honest man that has been wounded 
5 in the Queen's service. If I was a lord or a bishop, 
and kept a barge, I would not put a fellow in my 
livery that had not a wooden leg." 

My old friend, after having seated himself and 
trimmed the boat with his coachman, who, being a 

10 very sober man, always serves for ballast on these 
occasions, we made the best of our way for Foxhall. 
Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give us the his- 
tory of his right leg, and hearing that he had left 
it at La Hogue* with many particulars which 

1 5 passed in that glorious action, the knight in the 
triumph of his heart made several reflexions on the 
greatness of the British nation; as, that one Eng- 
lishman could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could 
never be in danger of popery so long as we took 

20 care of our fleet ; that the Thames was the noblest 
river in Europe ; that London bridge was a greater 
piece of work than any of the seven wonders of the 
world; with many other honest prejudices which 
naturally cleave to the heart of a true Englishman. 

25 After some short pause, the old knight turning 
about his head twice or thrice, to take a survey of 
this great metropolis, bid me observe how thick the 
city was set with churches, and that there was 
scarce a single steeple on this side Temple-bar. 

30 "A most heathenish sight!" says Sir Roger: 
" There is no religion at this end of the town. The' 
fifty new churches will very^much mend the pros- 

» 171a, it in Bantiy Bay. 
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pect; but church work is slow, church work is 
slow!" 

I do not remember ® I have anywhere mentioned 
in Sir Roger's character, his custom of salutittg 
everybody that passes by him with a good-morrow 5 
or a good-night. This the old man does out of the 
overflowings of humanity,^ though at the same time 
it renders him so popular among all his country 
neighbours, that it is thought to have gone a good 
way in making him once or twice knight of the lo 
shire. He cannot forbear this exercise of benevo- 
lence even in town, when he meets with any one in 
his morning or evening walk. It broke from him to 
several boats that passed by us upon the water ; but 
to the knight's great surprise, as he gave the good- 15 
night to two or three young fellows a little before 
our landing, one of them, instead of returning the 
civility, asked us what queer old put we had in the 
boat; and whether he was not ashamed to go a 
wenching at his years ? with a great deal of the like 20 
Thames ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed a little shocked 
at first, but at length assuming a face of magistracy, 
told us. That if he were a Middlesex justice, he 
would make such vagrants know that her Majesty's 
subjects were no more to be abused by water than 25 
by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, which is 
exquisitely pleasant at this time of year. When I 
considered the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, 
with the choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, 30 
and the loose tribe of people that walked under their 
shades, I could not but look upon the place as a kind 

• J7ia, remember th»t I. ^ 171a, of his humanity. 
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of Mahometan paradise. Sir Roger told me it put 
him in mind of a little coppice by his house in the 
country, which his chaplain used to call an aviary 
of nightingales. " You must understand," says the 

5 knight, " there is nothing in the world that pleases 
a man in love so much as your nightingale. Ah, 
Mr. Spectator! the many moon-light nights that I 
have walked by myself, and thought on the widow 
by the music of the nightingale ! " ® He here 

'o fetched a deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of 
musing, when a mask, who came behind him, gave 
him a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and asked him 
if he would drink a bottle of mead with her? But 
the knight being startled at so unexpected a famili- 

iSarity, and displeased to be interrupted in his 
thoughts of the widow, told her, She was a wanton 
baggage, and bid her go about her business. 

We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
ale, and a slice of hung beef. When we had done 

20 eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, 
and bid him carry the remainder to a waterman 
that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow stared 
upon him at the oddness of the message, and was 
going to be saucy; upon which I ratified the 

25 knight's commands with a peremptory look. 

As we were going out of the garden, my old 
friend thinking himself obliged, as a member of 
the quorum, to animadvert upon the morals of the 
place, told the mistress of the house, who sat at the 

30 bar, that he should be a better customer to her 
garden, if there were more nightingales and fewer 
strumpets. 

' 1713, nightingales. 

16 
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No. 453. Saturday, August 9. [1712.] 

A'i?;/ usitata nee tenuiferar 
Fenna, — HoR. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
an inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 5 
but attended with so much pleasure, that were 
there no positive command which enjoined it, nor 
any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous 
mind would indulge in it, for the natural gratifica- 
tion that accompanies it. 10 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but eyen 
those benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 15 
Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great Author of Good, and Father of Mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the 20 
mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the soul into rap^ 
ture, when it is employed on this great Object of 
Gratitude ; on this Beneficent Being who has given 
us everything we already possess, and from whom 
we expect every thing we yet hope for. 30 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly 
to the celebration of their respective attributes and 
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perfections. Those who are acquainted with the 
works of the Greek and Latin poets which are still 
extanty will upon reflection find this observation so 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it. One would 
5 wonder that more of our Christian poets have not 
turned their thoughts this way, especially if we con- 
sider, that our idea of the Supreme Being is not 
only infinitely more great and noble than^ what 
could possibly enter in to the heart of an heathen, 

10 but filled with everything that can raise the imagin- 
ation, and give an opportunity for the sublimest 
thoughts arid conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was ^ singing 
an hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for 

15 her delight in human sacrifices, and other instances 
of cruelty and revenge ; upon which a poet who was 
present at this piece of devotion, and seems to have 
had a truer idea of the divine nature,^ told the 
votary by way of reproof,, that in recompense for 

20 his hymn, he heartily wished he might have a 
daughter of the same temper with the goddess he 
celebrated. It was indeed impossible to write the 
praises of one of those false deities, according to 
the pagan creed, without a mixture of impertinence 

25 and absurdity. 

The Jews, who before the times of Christianity 
were the only people that had the knowledge of the 
true God, have set the Christian world an example 
how they ought to employ this divine talent of 

30 which I aril speaking. As that nation produced 
men of great genius, without considering them as 

* X721, that what ; 1711, than what. • 1711, heathen that waa. 

* Z712, nature, (I think it was Epicbarmiu) told, etc. 
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inspired writers, they have transmitted to us many 
hymns and divine odes, which excel those that are 
delivered down to us by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, in the poetry, as much as in the subject 
to which it was consecrated. This I think might s 
easily be shown, if there were occasion for it. 

I have already communicated to the public some 
pieces of divine poetry,* and as they have met with 
a very favourable reception," I shall from time to 
time publish any work of the same nature which lo 
has not yet appeared in print,® and may be accept- 
able to my readers. 

I. 
When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

II. 
O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravished heart I 

But thou canst read it there. 

III. 
Thy Providence my life sustained, 

And all my wants redrest 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

IV. 

To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

* 1712, poetry which have fallen Into my hands, and, etc. 

'171a, met with the reception which they deserved, I, etc. 

* 17 13, communicate any work . . . which has not appeared, etc. 
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Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in prayer. 

V. 

Unnumbered comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowed. 



When in the slippery paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran, 
Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe 

And led me up to man ; 

VII. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths* 

It gently cleared my way. 
And through the pleasing snares of vice, 

More to be feared than they. 

VIII. 

When worn with sickness oft hast thou 
With health renewed my face, 

And when in sins and sorrows sunk 
Revived my soul with grace. 



Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o'er, 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

X. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ. 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 
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XI. 
Through every period of my life 

Thy goodness 1*11 pursue, 
And after death in distant worlds 

The glorious theme renew. 

XII. 

When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

XIII. 

Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song I'll raise, 

For, oh I eternity's too short- 
To utter all thy praise. 



No. 465. Saturday, August 23. [1712.] 



Qua raiione queas traducere leniter tevum : ' 

Ne U semper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 

Ne pavor et rerum niediocriter utilium spes,- — HoR. 

Having endeavoured in my last Saturday's paper 
to show the great excellency of faith, I shall here 
consider what are the proper means of strengthen- 
ing and confirming it in the mind of man. Those 
who delight in reading books of controversy, which s 
are written ^ on both sides of the question in points 
of faith, do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled 
habit of it. They are one day entirely convinced of 
its important truths, and the next meet with some- 
thing that shakes and disturbs them. The doubt 10 

' f 7«a» that art written. 
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which ^ was laid revives again, and shows itself in 
new difficulties, and that generally for this reason, 
because the mind which is perpetually tossed in 
controversies and disputes, is apt to forget the 
5 reasons which had once set it at rest, and to be dis- 
quieted with any former perplexity, when it appears 
in a new shape, or is started by a different hand. 
As nothing is more laudable than an enquiry after 
truth, so nothing is more irrational than to pass 

10 away our whole lives, without determining our- 
selves one way or other in those points which are of 
the last importance to us. There are indeed many 
things from which we may withhold our assent; 
but in cases by which we are to regulate our lives, 

IS it is the greatest absurdity to be wavering and un- 
settled, without closing with that side which ap- 
pears the most safe and the most probable.* The 
first rule therefore which I shall lay down is this, 
that when by reading or discourse we find ourselves 

20 thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, 
and of the reasonableness of our belief in it, we 
should never after suffer ourselves to call it into 
question. We may perhaps forget the arguments 
which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to 

25 remember the strength they had with us, and there- 
fore still to retain the conviction which they once 
produced. This is no more than what we do in 
every common art or science, nor is it possible to 
act otherwise, considering the weakness and limita- 

3otion of our intellectual faculties. It was thus that 
Latimer, one of the glorious * army of martyrs who 
introduced the Reformation in England, behaved 

* t7ia, doubt that. ' 1712, the most safe and the most. * 171 1, that glorious 
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himself in that great conference which was man- 
aged between the most learned among the Protest- 
ants and Papists in the reign of Queen Mary, This 
venerable old man knowing how his abilities were 
impaired by age, and that it was impossible for 5 
him to recollect all those reasons which had directed 
him in the choice of his religion, left his compan- 
ions who were in the full possession of their parts 
and learning, to baffle and confound their antagon- 
ists by the force of reason. As for himself he only 10 
repeated to his adversaries the articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the profession of which 
he was determined to die. It is in this manner 
that the mathematician proceeds upon propositions 
which he has once demonstrated; and though the 15 
demonstration may have slipped out of his mem- 
ory, he builds upon the truth, because he knows it 
was demonstrated. This rule is absolutely neces- 
sary for weaker minds, and in some measure for 
men of the greatest abilities ; but to these last I 20 
would propose, in the second place, that they should 
lay up in their memories, and always keep by them 
in a readiness, those arguments which appear to 
them of the greatest strength, and which can not 
be got over by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 25 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man 
is quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who 
finds it is not against his interest that it should be 30 
true. The pleasure he receives at present, and the 
happiness which he promises himself from it here- 
after, will both dispose him very powerfully to give 
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credit to it, according to the ordinary observation 
that we are easy to believe what we wish. It 
is very certain, that a man of sound reason can not 
forbear closing with religion upon an impartial ex- 
Samination of it; but at the same time it is as cer- 
tain, that faith is kept alive in us, and gathers 
strength from practice more than from speculation. 
There is still another method which is more per- 
suasive than any of the former, and that is an 

ro habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well 
in constant acts of mental worship, as in outward 
forms. The devout man does not only believe but 
feels there is a deity. He has actual sensations 
of Him; his experience concurs with his reason; 

1 5 he sees him more and more in all his intercourses 
with him, and even in this life almost loses his 
faith in conviction. 

The last method which I shall mention for the 
giving life to man's ^ faith, is frequent retirement 

20 from the world, accompanied with religious medi- 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions 
it may make in his mind, they are apt to vanish 
as soon as the day breaks about him. The light 

25 and noise of the day, which are perpetually solic- 
iting his senses, and calling off his attention, wear 
put of his mind the thoughts that imprinted them- 
selves in it, with so much strength, during the 
silence and darkness of the night. A man finds the 

30 same difference as to himself • in a crowd and in a 
solitude; the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst 

' ^^\^t to a man's. ' 17x2, difference in himself. 
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that variety of objects which ^ press upon her in a 
great city : she can not apply herself to the consider- 
ations of those things which are of the utmost con- 
cern to her. The cares or pleasures of the world 
strike in with every thought, and a multitude of 5 
vicious examples give ® a kind of justification to our 
folly. In our retirements, every thing disposes us 
to be serious. In courts and cities we are enter- 
tained with the works of men, in the country with 
those of God. One is the province of art, the other 'o 
of nature. Faith and devotion naturally grow in 
the mind of every reasonable man, who sees the im- 
pressions of divine power and wisdom in every 
object, on which he casts his eye. The Supreme 
Being has made the best arguments for his own '5 
existence, in the formation of the heavens and the 
earth, and these are arguments which a man of 
sense cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the 
noise and hurry of human affairs. Aristotle says, 
that should a man live under ground, and there 20 
converse with the works of art and mechanism, 
and should afterwards be brought up into the open 
day, and see the several glories of the heaven and 
earth, he would immediately pronounce them the 
works of such a being as we define God to be. The 25 
Psalmist has very beautiful strokes of poetry to this 
purpose, in that exalted strain, " The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God : and the firmament showeth 
his handywork. One day telleth another: and one 
night certifieth another. There is neither speech 30 
nor language: but their voices are heard among 

^ 17 12, objects that. 
• ' * 1712, as a multitude . . . gives us a kind of justification in our folly. 
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them. Their sound is gone into® all lands: and 
their words into the ends of the world/' As such 
a bold and sublime manner of thinking furnishes ^® 
very noble matter for an ode, the reader may see 
5 it wrought into the following one. 



The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame» 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th* unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 



Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 



What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's eiar they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
" The hand that made us is divine.*' 

» 1712, gone out into. ^ 171a, iuniishes out 
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470. Friday, August 29. [1712.] 

Turpe €st difficilet habere nugas^ 

Et stultus est labor ineptiarum. — MART* 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of late 
years, when upon examining the new edition of a 
classic author, I have found above half the vol- 
ume taken up with various readings. When I have 
expected to meet with ^ a learned note upon a s 
doubtful passage in a Latin poet, I have been ^ only 
informed, that such or such ancient manuscripts 
for an et write an ac, or of some other notable 
discovery of the like importance. Indeed, when 
a different reading gives us a different sense, or a 10 
new elegance in an author, the editor does very 
well in taking notice of it ; but when he only enter- 
tains us with the several ways of spelling the same 
word, and gathers together the various blunders 
and mistakes of twenty or thirty different tran- 15 
scribers, they only take up the time of the learned 
reader, and puzzle the minds of the ignorant. I 
have often fancied with myself how enraged an 
old Latin author would be, should he see the seve- 
ral absurdities in sense and grammar, which are 20 
imputed to him by some or other of these various 
readings. In one he speaks nonsense; in another 
makes use of a word that was never heard of ; and 
indeed ^ there is scarce a solecism in writing which 
the best author is not guilty of, if we may be at 25 

* 171a, e3q>ected to find a. • 1712, I have only been. 

' 17x2, beard of: In short, there is. 
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liberty to read him in the words of some manu- 
script, which the laborious editor has thought fit 
to examine in the prosecution of his work. 
I question not but the ladies * and pretty fellows 

Swill be very curious to understand what it is that 
I have been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore 
give them a notion of this practice, by endeavouring 
to write after the manner of several persons who 
make an eminent figure in the republic of letters. 

10 To this end we will suppose, that the following 
song** is an old ode which I present to the public 
^n a new edition, with the several various readings 
which I find of it in former editions, and in ancient 
manuscripts. Those who cannot relish the various 
readings, will perhaps find® their account in the 
song, which never before appeared in print 

My love was fickle once and changing, 

Nor e'er would settle in my heart ; 
From beauty still to beauty ranging, 

In every face I found a dart. 

Twas first a chaniiing shape enslaved me» 

An eye then gave the fatal stroke : 
*Till by her wit Corinna saved me, 

And all my former fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasting anguish 

For Belvidera I endure ; 
Hourly I sigh and hourly languish, 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 

* 1712, but several ladies. 

' 1713, foUowing song, which by the way is a beautiful descant upon a single 
thought, like the compositions of the best ancient lyric poets, I say we will sup- 
pose this song is an old ode, etc. 

• 17 13, will however find. 
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For here the false unconstant lover, 

After a thousand beauties shown, 
Does new surprising charms discover. 

And finds variety in one. 

Various Readings. 

Stanza the first, verse the first. And chang- 
ing.] The and in some manuscripts is written 
thus, &, but that in the Cotton Library writes 
it in three distinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e'er would,] Aldus S 
reads it ever would; but as this would hurt the 
metre, we hs^ve restored it to its genuine reading, 
by observing that synaeresis which had been neg- 
lected by Ignorant transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart] Scaliger, and others, on lo 
my heart. 

Verse the fourth. / found a dart] The Vati- 
can manuscript for / reads it, but this must have 
been the hallucination of the transcriber, who prob- 
ably mistook the dash of the / for a T. 15 

Stanza the second, verse- the second. The fatal 
stroke,] Scioppius, Salmasius, and many others, 
for the read a, but I have stuck to the usual read- 
ing. 

Verse the third. 'Till by her wit.] Some 20 
manuscripts have it his wit, others your, others 
their wit. But as I find Corinna to be the name 
of a woman in other authors, I cannot doubt but 
it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first. 'A long and 25 
lasting anguish] The German manuscript reads 
a lasting Passion, but the rime will not admit it 
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Verse the second. For Belvidera I endure,] 
Did not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should 
change Belvidera into Pelvidera; Pelvis being used 
by several of the ancient comic writers for a look- 
Sing-glass, by which means the etymology of the 
word is very visible, and Pelvidera will signify a 
lady who often looks in her glass, as indeed she 
had very good reason, if she had all those beauties 
which our poet here ascribes to her. 

10 Verse the third. Hourly I sigh and hourly 

languish,] Some for the word hourly read daily, 

and others nightly; the last has great authorities of 

its side. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure,] The 

15 elder Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a 
thousand beauties.] In several copies we meet 
with a hundred beauties by the usual error of the 
transcribers, who probably omitted a cypher, and 

20 had not taste enough to know, that the word thou- 
sand was ten times a greater compliment to the 
poet's mistress than an hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one,] 
Most of the ancient manuscripts have it in two. 

25 Indeed so many of them concur in this last reading, 
that I am very much in doubt whether it ought not 
to take place. There are but two reasons which 
incline me to the reading, as I have published it; 
First, because the rime, and, secondly, because the 

30 sense is preserved by it. It might likewise proceed 
from the oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch 
their work the sooner, used to write all numbers 
in cypher, and seeing the figure i followed by a 
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little dash of the pen, as is customary in old manu- 
scripts, they perhaps mistook the dash for a second 
figure, and by casting up both together composed 
out of them the figure 2. But this I shall leave 
to the learned, without determining any thing in 5 
a matter of so great uncertainty. 



No. 489. Saturday, September 20. [1712.] 

BadvppeiTao fjiiya aOevo^ 'Q/ceavoZo. — HoM. 

Sir: — 

upon reading your essay, concerning the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, I find, among the three 
sources of those pleasures which you have dis- 10 
covered, that ^ greatness is one. This has suggested 
to me the reason why, of all objects that I have 
ever seen, there is none which affects my imagina- 
tion so much as the sea or ocean. I can not see the 
heavings of this prodigious bulk of waters, even in 15 
a calm, without a very pleasing astonishment; but 
when it is worked up in a tempest, so that the 
horizon on every side is nothing but foaming bil- 
lows and floating mountains, it is impossible to 
describe the agreeable horror that rises from such 20 
a prospect. A troubled ocean, to a man who sails 
upon it, is, I think, the biggest object that he can 
see in motion, and consequently gives his imagin- 
ation one of the highest kinds of pleasure that can 
arise from greatness. I must confess, it is impos- 25 
sible for me to survey this world of fluid matter, 
without thinking on the hand that first poured it 

^ 1712, discovered, greatness is one. 
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out, and made a proper channel for its reception. 
Such an object naturally raises in my thoughts 
the idea of an almighty being, and convinces me of 
his existence as much as a metaphysical demonstra- 
S tion. • The imagination prompts the understanding, 
and by the greatness of the sensible object, produces 
in it the idea of a Being who is neither circum- 
scribed by time nor space. 
As I have made several voyages upon the sea, 

lo I have often been tossed in storms, and on that oc- 
casion have frequently reflected on the descriptions 
of them in ancient poets. I remember Longinus 
highly recommends one in Homer, because the poet 
has not amused himself with little fancies upon the 

15 occasion, as authors of an inferiour genius, whom 
he mentions, had done, but because he has gathered 
together those circumstances which are the most 
apt to terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempest. It is for the 

20 same reason, that I prefer the following description 
of a ship in a storm, which the Psalmist has made, 
before any other I have ever met with. " They 
that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters : these men see ^ the works of the 

25 Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he com- 
mandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth 
up the waters thereof. They mount up to the 
Heaven, they go down again to the depths, their 
soul is melted because of trouble. They reel to and 

30 fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wits end. Then they cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their 

* 17x3, these see. 

»7 
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distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. Then they are glad 
because they be quiet, so he bringeth them unto 
their desired haven." * < 

By the way, how much more comfortable, as well s 
as rational, is this system of the Psalmist, than the 
pagan scheme in Virgil, and other poets, where 
one deity is represented as raising a storm, and 
another as laying it? Were we only to consider 
the sublime in this piece of poetry, what can be 10 
nobler than the idea it gives us of the Supreme Be- 
ing thus raising a tumult among the elements, and 
recovering them out of their confusion, thus troub- 
ling and becalming nature? 

Great painters do not only give us landskips of 15 
gardens, groves, and meadows, but very often em- 
ploy their pencils upon sea-pieces: I could wish 
you would follow their example. If this small 
sketch may deserve a place among your works, 
I shall accompany it with a divine ode, made by a 20 
gentleman upon the conclusion of his travels. 



How are thy servants blest, O Lord I 
How sure is their defence 1 

Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 



In foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I passed unhurt, 

And breathed in tainted air. 
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Thy mercy sweetened every soil, 
Made every region please ; 

The hoary Alpine hills it warmed. 
And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 



Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 
How with affrighted eyes 

Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise 1 



Confusion dwelt in every face. 

And fear in every heart ; 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gul£s» 

Overcame the pilot's art. 

VL 

Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord* 

Thy mercy set me free. 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer 

My soul took hold on thee. 

VII. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear^ 

Nor impotent to save. 

VIII. 

The storm was laid, the winds retiredt 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roared at thy commandt 

At thy command was still. 
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In midst of dangers, fears and death, 

Thy goodness 111 adore. 
And praise thee for thy mercies past ; 

And humbly hope for more. 



My life, if thou preserv*st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom. 

Shall join my soul to thee. 



No. 517. Thursday, October 23. [1712.] 

lieu pietas 1 heu prisca fides ! — ViRG. 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our 
club, which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. 
I question not but rhy readers themselves will be 
troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them no 
longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverly is dead. 5 
He departed this life at his house in the country, 
after a few weeks' sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport 
has a letter from one of his correspondents in those 
parts, that informs him the old man caught a cold 
at the county sessions, as he was very warmly pro- i© 
moting an address of his own penning, in which 
he succeeded according to his wishes. But this 
particular comes from a Whig justice of peace, 
who was always Sir Roger's enemy and antagonist. 
I have letters both from the chaplain and Captain iS 
Sentry which mention nothing of it, but are filled 
with many particulars to the honour of the good 
old man. I have likewise a letter from the butler. 
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who took so much care of me last summer when I 
was at the knight's house. As my friend the butler 
mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, several cir- 
cumstances the others have passed over in silence, 
5 I shall give my reader a copy of his letter, without 
any alteration or diminution. 

"Honoured Sir, 
" Knowing that you was my old master's good friend, I could 
not forbear sending you the melancholy news of his death, which 

10 has afflicted the whole country, as well as his poor servants, who 
loved him, I must say, better than we did our lives. I am afraid 
he caught his death the last county-sessions, where he would go 
to see justice done to a poor widow woman, and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a neighbouring gentleman ; 

1 5 for you know,^ my good master was always the poor man's friend. 
Upon his coming home, the first complaint he made was, that he 
had lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a sirloin, 
which was served up according to custom ; and you know he 
used to take great delight in it. From that time forward he grew 

20 worse and worse, but still kept a good heart to the last. Indeed 
we were once in great hopes of his recovery, upon a kind mes- 
sage that was sent him from the widow lady whom he had made 
love to the forty last years of his life ; but this only proved a 
lightning before his death .* He had bequeathed to this lady, as 

25 a token of his love, a great pearl necklace, and a couple of silver 
bracelets set with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his 
mother: he has bequeathed the fine white gelding, that he used 
to ride a hunting upon, to his chaplain, because he thought he 
would be kind to him, and has left you all his books. He has, 

30 moreover, bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement 
with good lands about it. It being a very cold day when he 
made his will, he left for mourning, to every man in the parish, 
a great frize-coat, and to every woman a black riding-hood. It 
was a most moving sight to see him take leave of his poor serv- 

35 ants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able 

* 1712, you know, sir. * 1712, before death. 
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to speak a word for weeping. As we most of us are grown grey- 
headed in our dear master's service, he has left us pensions and 
legacies, which we may live very comfortably upon the remaining 
part of our days. He has bequeathed a great deal more in charity, 
which is not yet come my knowledge,' and it is peremptorily said 5 
in the parish, that he has left money to build a steeple to the 
church ; for he was heard to say some time ago, if he lived two 
years longer, C overly church should have a steeple to it. The 
chaplain tells everybody that he made a very good end, and 
never speaks of him without tears. He was buried, according to lo 
his own directions, among the family of the C overlies, on the left 
hand of his father Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried by six of 
his tenants, and the pall held up by six of the quorum: the 
whole parish followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their 
mourning suits, the men in f rize, and the women in riding-hoods, i c 
Captain Sentry, my master's nephew, has taken possession of 
the hall-house, and the whole estate. When my old master saw 
him a little before his death, he shook him by the hand, and 
wished him joy of the estate which was falling to him, desiring 
him only to make a good use of it, and to pay the several legacies, 20 
and the gifts of charity which he told him he had left as quit-rents 
upon the estate. The Captain truly seems a courteous man, 
though says but little.^ He makes much of those whom my 
master loved, and shows great kindness to the old house-dog, 
that you know my poor master was so fond of. It would have 25 
gone to your heart to have heard the moans the dumb creature 
made on the day of my master's death. He has never joyed him- 
self since ; no more has any of us. It was the melancholiest day 
for the poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire. This 
being all from, 30 

** Honoured Sir, your most sorrowful servant, 

"Edward Biscuit. 

" P.S. My master desired, some weeks before he died, that a^ 
book which comes up to you by the carrier should be given to 
Sir Andrew Freeport in his name." -- 

» 171a, to my knowledge. « 17x2, though he says. 
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This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler's 
manner of writing it, gave us such an idea of our 
good old friend, that upon the reading of it there 
was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew open- 
sing the book, found it to be a collection of acts 
of parliament. There was in particular the Act of 
Uniformity, with some passages in it marked by 
Sir Roger's own hand. Sir Andrew found that 
they related to two or three points, which he had 

10 disputed with Sir Roger the last time he appeared 
at the club. Str Andrew, who would have been 
merry at such an incident on another occasion, 
at the sight of the old man's handwriting burst 
into tears, and put the book into his pocket. Cap- 

15 tain Sentry informs me, that the knight has left 
rings and mourning for every one in the club. 



Gate 

(1713.) 

ACTV. SCENE I. 

Cato solus, sitting in a thoughtful posture : In his 
hand Plato* s book on the Immortality of the Soul. A 
drawn sword on the table by him. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well ! — 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? why shrinks the soul 5 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
Tis heaven itself, that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought I 10 

Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If is there's a power above us, 15 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, must be happy. 
But when ! or where ! — This world was made for 
Caesar. 

264 
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I'm weary of conjectures — This must end them. 20 

\Laying his hand on his sword. 
Thus am I doubly armed : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 25 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 30 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

What means this heaviness that hangs upon me ? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my senses ? 
Nature oppressed, and harassed out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. This once Til favour her, 35 

That my awakened soul may take her flight, 
Renewed in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man's rest : Cato knows neither of them, 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 40 

SCENE II. 
Cato, Fortius, 

Cato. 

But hah ! how's this, my son ! why this intrusion ? 
Were not my orders that I would be private ? 
Why am I disobeyed ? 

Fortius. 

Alas, nay father ! 
What means this sword ? this instniment of death ? 
Let me convey it hence ! 
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Cato. 

Rash youth, forbear ! 45 

Fortius. 

O let the prayer, th* entreaties of your friends, 
Their tears, their common danger, wrest it from you. 

Cato. 

Would'st thou betray me ? would'st thou give me up 
A slave, a captive, into Caesar's hands ? 
Retire, and learn obedience to a father, 50 

Or know, young man ! 

Fortius. 

Look ^ not thus sternly on me ; 
You know I'd rather die than disobey you, 

Cato. 

Tis well ! again Tm master of myself. 
Now, Caesar, let thy troops beset our gates. 
And bar each avenue, thy gathering fleets 55 

O'erspread the sea, and stop up every port ; 
Cato shall open to himself a passage, 
And mock thy hopes 

Fortius. 

O Sir, forgive your son, 
Whose griefs hangs heavy on him ! O my father t 
How am I sure it is not the last time 60 

I e'er shall call you so ! be not displeased, 
O be not angry with me whilst I weep, 
And, in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul ! 

* 1713, does not contain this speech of Fortius and the following one by Cata 
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Cato. 

Thou hast been ever good and dutiful. 65 

[Embracing him. 
Weep not, my son. All will be well again. 
The righteous gods, whom I have sought to please, 
Will §uccour Cato, and preserve his children. 

Fortius. 

Your words gfive comfort to my drooping heart. 

Cato. 

Fortius, thou may'st rely upon my conduct. 70 

Thy father will not act what misbecomes him. 
But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends ; see them embarked ; 
And tell me if the winds and seas befriend them. 
My soul is quite weighed down with care, and asks 75 
The soft refreshment of a moment's sleep.^ 

Fortius. 
My thoughts are more at ease, my heart revives, 

SCENE III. 

Fortius and Marcia. 

Fortius. 

O Marcia, O my sister, still there's hope ! 
Our father will not cast away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country, 80 

He is retired to rest, and seems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. He has dispatched me hence 
With orders, that bespeak a mind composed, 
And studious for the safety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none disturb his slumbers, 85 

• i7'3i [exit. 
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Marcia. 

O ye immortal powers, that guard the just, / 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, ' 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues ! 
And show mankind that goodness is your care. 90 

SCENE IV. 

Lucia and Marcia. 

Lucia. 

Where is your father, Marcia, where is Cato ? 

Marcia. 

Lucia, speak low, be is retired to rest. 
Lucia, I feel a gently-dawning hope 
Rise in my soul. We shall be happy still. 

Lucia. 

Alas, I tremble when I think on Cato, 95 

In very view, in every thought I tremble ! 
Cato is stern, and awful as a god, 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakness, that he never felt. 

Marcia. 

Though stern and awful to the foes of Rome, 100 
He is all goodness, Lucia, always mild. 
Compassionate, and gentle to his friends. 
Filled with domestic tenderness, the best, 
The kindest father ! I have ever found him 
Easy, and good, and bounteous to my wishes. loj 

Lucia. 

'Tis his content alone can make us blest. 
Marcia, we both are equally involved 
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In the same intricate, perplexed distress. . 

The cruel hand of fate, that has destroyed 

Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament 1 10 

Marcia. 

And ever shall lament, unhappy youth ! 

Lucia. 

Has set my soul at large, and now I stand 
Loose of my vow. But who knows Cato's thoughts ? 
Who knows how yet he may dispose of Fortius, 
Or how he has determined of thyself ? 115 

Marcia. 
Let him but live 1 commit the rest to heaven. 

Enter Lucius, 
Lucius. 

Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man ! >• 

Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father : / 
Some power invisible supports his soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 120 

A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him : 

1 saw him stretched at ease, his fancy lost 

In pleasing dreams ; as I drew near his couch. 

He smiled, and cried, Caesar, thou can'st not hurt me. 

Marcia, 

His mind still labours with some dreadful 
thought. 125 

Lucius. 

Lucia, why all this grief, these floods of sorrow ? 
Dry up thy tears, my child, we all are safe 
While Cato lives his presence will protect us. 
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Enter Juba. 

JUBA. 

Lucius, the horsemen are returned from viewing 
The number, strength, and posture of our foes, 130 

Who now encamp within a short hour's march. 
On the high point of yon bright western tower 
We kenn them from afar, the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnished helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 135 

Lucius. 

Marcia, 'tis time we should awake thy father, 
Caesar is still disposed to give us terms, 
And waits at distance 'till he hears from Cato. 

Enter Fortius. 

Fortius, thy looks speak somewhat of importance. 
What tidings dost thou bring ? methinks I see 140 

Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. 

Fortius. 

As I was hasting to the port, where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a passage, 
Accuse the lingering winds, a sail arrived 
From Fompey's son, who through the realms of 

Spain 145 

Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. 
And rouses the whole nation up to arms. 
Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Assert her rights, and claim her liberty. 
But hark ! what means that groan ! Ogivemeway, 150 
And let me fly into my father's presence. 

Lucius. 

Cato, amidst his slumbers, thinks on Rome, 
And rn the wild disorder of his soul 
Mourns o'er his country— — hah ! a second groan !— 
Heaven guard us all 
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Marcia. 

Alas, 'tis not the voice I55 

Of one who sleeps ! 'tis agonizing pain, 
'Tis death is in that sound 

Re-enter Fortius. 

Fortius. 
O sight of woe ! 
O Marcia, what we feared is come to pass ! 
Cato is fallen upon his sword 

Lucius. 
O Fortius, 
Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 160 

And let us guess the rest. 

Fortius. 
I've raised him up, 
And placed him in his chair, where pale, and faint, 
He gasps for breath, and, as his life flows from him. 
Demands to see his friends. His servants weeping,' 
Obsequious to his orders, bear him hither. 165 

\The back scene opens ^ and discovers Cato. 

Marcia. 

O heaven assist me in this dreadful hour 
To play the last sad duties to my father. 

JUBA. 

These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Caesar ! 
Lucius. 

Now is Rome fallen indeed ! 

[Cato brought forward in his chair, 
Cato. 

Here set me down 

Fortius come near me are my friends embarked ? 170 

» 1713, His weeping servants. 
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Can anything be thought of for their service ? 
Whilst I yet live, let me not live in vain. 

O Lucius, art thou here ? thou art too 

good !- 



Let this our friendship live between our children ; 
Make Fortius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 175 

Alas, poor man, he weeps ! Marcia, my daughter 

O bend me forward ! Juba loves thee, Marcia. 

A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 
Would not have matched his daughter with a king, 
But Caesar's arms have thrown down all distinction ; 180 

Whoe'er is brave and virtuous, is a Roman. 

I'm sick to death O when shall I get loose 

From this vain world, the abode of guilt and sorrow ! 

And yet methinks a beam of light breaks in 

On my departing soul. Alas, I fear 185 

I've been too hasty. O ye powers, that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not ! 

The best may err, but you are good, and oh ! 

{Dies. 
Lucius. 

There fled the greatest soul that ever warmed 190 
A Roman breast ; O Cato ! O my friend ! 
Thy will shall be religiously observed. 
But let us bear this awful corpse to Caesar, 
And lay it in his sight, that it may stand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath ; 195 

Cato, though dead, shall still protect his friends. 

From hence, let fierce contending nations know 

What dire effects from civil discord flow. 

'Tis this that shakes our country with alarms. 

And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 200 

Produces fraud, and cruelty, and strife. 

And robs the guilty world of Cato's life.* 

* 17131 Exeunt onmea. 
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No. 584.^ Monday, August 23, [1714.] 

Hie gelidi fontesy hie tnollia prata^ Lycori, 

Hie nemuSf hie toto tecum consuinerer cevo* — ViRG. 

HiLPA was one of the 150 daughters of Zilpah, 
of the race of Cohu, by whom some of the learned 
think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and when she was but a girl of threescore 
sand ten years of age, received the addresses of 
several who made love to her. Among these were 
two brothers, Harpath and Shalum ; Harpath, being 
the first-born, was a master of that fruitful region 
which lies at the foot of mount Tirzah, in the 

10 southern parts of China. Shalum (which is to 
say the planter in the Chinese language) possessed 
all the neighbouring hills, and that great range 

. of mountains which goes under the narne of Tirzah. 
Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous spirit; 

IS Shalum was of a gentle disposition, beloved both 
by God and man. 

It is said that, among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set 
upon riches.; for which reason the beautiful Hilpa 

20 preferred Harpath to Shalum, because of his numer- 

* This paper is wrongly numbered 585. [1714] 
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ous flocks and herds, that covered all the low coun- 
try which runs along the foot of mount Tirzah, and 
IS watered by several fountains and streams break- 
ing out of the sides of that mountain. 

Harpath made so quick a dispatch of his court- S 
ship,^ that he married Hilpa in the hundredth year 
of her age ; and being of an insolent temper, laughed 
to scorn his brother Shalum for having pretended 
to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was master of 
nothing but a long chain of rocks and mountains. »o 
This so much provoked Shalum, that he is said to 
have cursed his brother in the bitterness of his 
heart, and to have prayed that one of his mountains 
might fall upon his head, if ever he came within 
the shadow of it. 15 

From this time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the valleys, but came to an untimely 
end in the 250th year of his age, being drowned 
in a river as he attempted to cross it. This river 
is called to this day, from his name who perished 20 
in it, the river Harpath, and what is very remark- 
able, issues out of one of those mountains which 
Shalum wished might fall upon his brother, when 
he cursed him in the bitterness of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the i6oth year of her age at the 25 
death of her husband, having brought him but fifty 
children, before he was snatched away, as has been 
already related. Many of the antediluvians made 
love to the young widow, though no one was 
thought so likely to succeed in her affections as her 30 
first lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath; for it 

* 1 714, in his courtship. 
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was not thought decent in those days that a widow 
should be seen by a man within ten years after 
the decease of her husband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and re- 

5 solving to take away that objection which had been 
raised against him when he made his first addresses 
to Hilpa, began immediately after her marriage 
with Harpath, to plant all that mountainous region 
which fell to his lot in the division of this country. 

xo He knew how to adapt every plant to its proper soil, 
and is thought to have inherited many traditional 
secrets of that art from the first man. This em- 
ployment turned at length to his profit as well as to 
his amusement: his mountains were in a few years 

15 shaded with young trees, that gradually shot up into 
groves, woods, and forests, intermixed with walks, 
and lawns, and gardens; insomuch that the whole 
region, from a naked and desolate prospect, began 
now to look like a second paradise. The pleasant- 

2oness of the place, and the agreeable disposition of 
Shalum, who was reckoned one of the mildest and 
wisest of all who lived before the flood, drew into 
it multitudes of people, who were perpetually em- 
ployed in the sinking of wells, the digging of 

25 trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the better 
distribution of water through every part of this 
spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year 
more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the 

30 apace of 70 autumns, was wonderfully pleased with 
the distant prospect of Shalum's hills, which were 
then covered with innumerable tufts of trees and 
gloomy scenes that gave a magnificence to the place. 
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and converted it into one of the finest landskips the 
eye of man could behold. 

The Chinese record a letter which Shalum is said 
to have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh year of her 
widowhood. I shall here translate it, without de- 5 
parting from that noble simplicity of sentiments, 
and plainness of manners, which appears in the 
original. 

Shalum was at this time 180 years old, and Hilpa 
170. ^o 

Shalum^ master of mount Tirzah^ to Hilpa mistress of the valleys* 
In the 788M year of the creation. 
" What have I not suffered, O thou daughter of Zilpah, since 
thou gavest thyself away in marriage to my rival ? I grew weary 
of the light of the sun, and have been ever since covering myself 15 
with woods and forests. These threescore and ten years have 
I bewailed the loss of thee on the tops of mount Tirzah, and 
soothed my melancholy among a thousand gloomy shades of my 
own raising. My dwellings are at present as the garden of God; 
every part of them is filled with fruits, and flowers, and fountains. 20 
The whole mountain is perfumed for thy reception. Come up ^ 
into it, O my beloved, and let us people this spot of the new 
world with a beautiful race of mortals ; let us multiply exceedingly 
among these delightful shades, and fill every quarter of them 
with sons and daughters. Remember, O thou daughter of Zilpah, 25 
that the age of man is but a thousand years ; that beauty is the 
admiration but of a few centuries. It flourishes as a mountain 
oak, or as the cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or four 
hundred years will fade away, and never be thought of by pos- 
terity, unless a young wood springs from its roots. Think well 30 
on this, and remember thy neighbour in the mountains." 

Having here inserted this letter, which I look 
upon as the only antediluvian hillet doux now ex- 
tant, I shall in my next paper give the answer to 
it, and the sequel of this story. 35 
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No. 585.^ Wednesday, August 25. [1714.] 

Ipsi latitia voces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi mantes : ipscejam carmina rupes^ 
Ipsa sonant arbusta, — ViRG. 

The sequel of the story of Shalum and Hilpa. 
The letter inserted in my last had so good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that she answered it in less than 
a twelvemonth after the following manner. 

Hilpa mistress of the valley s^ to Shalum maiter of mount Tirzah, 

In the ySgth year of the creation. 
** What have I to do with thee, O Shalum ? Thou praisest 
5 Hilpa's beauty, but art thou not secretly enamoured with the 
verdure of her meadows ? Art thou not more affected with the 
prospect of her green valleys, than thou wouldest be with the 
sight of her person ? The lowings of my herds, and the bleatings 
of my flocks, make a pleasant echo in thy mountains, and sound 

10 sweetly in thy ears. What though I am delighted with the 
wavings of thy forests, and those breezes of perfumes which flow 
from the top of Tirzah : are these like the riches of the valley ? 

" I know thee, O Shalum ; thou art more wise and happy than 
any of the sons of men. Thy dwellings are among the cedars ; 

1 5 thou searchest out the diversity of soils, thou understandest the 
influence of the stars, and markest the change of seasons. Can 
a woman appear lovely in the eyes of such a one ? Disquiet me 
not, O Shalum ; let me alone, that I may enjoy those goodly pos- 
sessions which are fallen to my lot. Win me not by thy enticing 

20 words. May thy trees increase and multiply ; mayest thou add 
wood to wood, and shade to shade ; but tempt not Hilpa to de- 
stroy thy solitude, and make thy retirement populous.*' 

The Chinese say that a little time afterwards 
she accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring 

^ This paper is wrongly nupibered 586. [1714] 
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hills to which Shalum had invited her. This treat 
lasted for two years, and is said to have cost Shalum 
five hundred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and 
a thousand tun of milk; but what most of all re- 
commended it, was that variety of delicious fruits s 
and pot-herbs, in which no person then living could 
any way equal Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted 
amidst the wood of nightingales. The wood ^ was 
made up of such fruit trees and plants as are most lo 
agreeable to the several kinds of singing birds; so 
that it had drawn into it all the music of the 
country, and was filled from one end of the year to 
the other with the most agreeable concert in season. 

He showed her every day some beautiful and sur- 15 
prising scene in this new region of wood-lands ; and 
as by this means he had all the opportunities he 
could wish for of opening his mind to her, he 
succeeded so well, that upon her departure she made : 
him a kind of promise, and gave him her word to 20 
return him a positive answer in less than fifty 
years. 

She had not been long among her own people in 
the valleys when she received new overtures, and 
at the same time a most splendid visit from Mish- 25 
pach, who was a mighty man of old, and had built 
a great city, which he called after his own name. 
. Every house was made for at least a thousand 
years, nay there were some that were leased out 
for three lives ; so that the quantity of stone and z^ 
timber consumed in this building is scarce to be 
imagined by those who live in the present age of 

* K714, This wood. 
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the world. This great man entertained her with 
the voice of musical instruments which had been 
lately invented, and danced before her to the sound 
of the timbrel. He also presented her with several 
S domestic utensils wrought in brass and iron, which 
had been newly found out for the conveniency 
of life. In the mean time Shalum grew very un- 
easy with himself, and was sorely displeased at 
Hilpa for the reception which she had given to 

10 Mishpach, insomuch that he never wrote to her or 
spoke of her during a whole revolution of Saturn ; 
but finding that this intercourse went no further 
than a visit, he again renewed his addresses to her, 
who during his long silence is said very often to 

'Shave cast a wishing eye upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum and Mishpach; for though 
her inclinations favoured the former, her interest 
pleaded very powerfully for the other. While 

20 her heart was in this unsettled condition, the follow- 
ing accident happened which determined her choice. 
A high tower of wood that stood in the city of 
Mishpach having caught fire by a flash of lightning, 
in a few days reduced the whole town to ashes. 

25 Mishpach resolved to rebuild the place whatever 
it should cost him; and having already destroyed 
all the timber of the country, he was forced to have 
recourse to Shalum, whose forests were now two 
hundred years old. He purchased these woods 

30 with so many herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
and with such a vast extent of fields and pastures, 
that Shalum was now grown more wealthy than 
Mishpach; and therefore appeared so charming 
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in the eyes of Zilpah's daughter, that she no longer 
refused him in marriage. On the day in which he 
brought her up into the mountains, he raised a most 
prodigious pile of cedar, and of every sweet-smell- 
ing wood, which reached above three hundred cub- S 
its in height: he also cast into the pile bundles of 
myrrh and sheaves of spikenard, enriching it with 
every spicy shrub, and making it fat with the gums 
of his plantations. This was the burnt-offering 
which Shalum offered in the day of his espousals : lo 
the smoke of it ascended up to heaven, and filled 
the whole country with incense and perfume. 
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- No. 22. Monday, March 5. [1716.] 

Siudiis rudis^ sermone barbarus^ impetu strenuus^ manu 
promptus^ cogitatione celer, — Vell. Paterc. 

For the honour of his Majesty, and the safety 
of his government, we cannot but observe, that 
those who have appeared the greatest enemies to 
both, are of that rank of men, who iare commonly 
5 distinguished by the title of Foxhunters. As seve- 
ral of these have had no part of their education in 
cities, camps, or courts, it is doubtful whether 
they are of greater ornament or use to the nation 
in which they live. It would be an everlasting 

10 reproach to politics, should such men be able to 
overturn an establishment which has been formed 
by the wisest laws, and is supported by the ablest 
heads. The wrong notions and prejudices which 
cleave to many of these country gentlemen, who 

15 have always lived out of the way of being better in- 
formed, are not easy to be conceived by a person 
who has never conversed with them. 

That I may give my readers an image of these 
rural statesmen, I shall, without farther preface, 
281 
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set down an account of a discourse I chanced to 
have with one of them some time ago. I was 
travelling towards one of the remote parts of Eng- 
land, when about three o'clock in the afternoon, see- 
ing a country gentleman trotting before me with a s 
spaniel by his horse's side, I made up to him. Our 
conversation opened, as usual, upon the weather; 
in which we were very unanimous; having both 
agreed that it was too dry for the season of the year. 
My fellow-traveller, upon this, observed to^me, that lo 
there had been no good weather since the Revolu- 
tion. I was a little startled at so extraordinary 
a remark, but would not interrupt him till he pro- 
ceeded to tell me of the fine weather they used to 
have in King Charles the Second's reign. I only 15 
answered that I did not see how the badness of the 
weather could be the king's fault; and, without 
waiting for his reply, asked him whose house it 
was we saw upon a rising ground at a little dis- 
tance from us. He told me it belonged to an old 20 
fanatical cur, Mr. Such-a-one, " You must have 
heard of him," says he, " he's one of the Rump." 
I knew the gentleman's character upon hearing his 
name, but assured him that to my knowledge he 
was a good churchman : " Ay ! " says he with a 25 
kind of surprise, " We were told in the country, 
that he spoke twice in the queen's time against tak- 
ing off the duties upon French claret." This 
naturally led us in the proceedings of late Parlia- 
ments, upon which occasion he affirmed roundly, jo 
that there had not been one good law passed since 
King William's accession to the throne, except 
the act for preserving the game. I had a mind to 
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see him out, and therefore did not care for contra- 
dicting him. " Is it not hard," says he, " that hon- 
est gentleman should be taken into custody of mes- 
sengers to prevent them from acting according to 
5 their consciences ? But," says he, " what can we 
expect when a parcel of factious sons of whores 

" He was going on in great passion, but 

chanced to miss his dog, who was amusing himself 
about a bush, that grew at some distance behind 

10 us. We stood still till he had whistled him up; 
when he fell into a long panegyric upon his spaniel, 
who seemed indeed excellent in his kind: but I 
found the most remarkable adventure of his life 
was, that he had once like to have worried a dis- 

i5senting teacher. The master could hardly sit on 
his horse for laughing all the while he was giving 
me the particulars of this story, which I found had 
mightily endeared his dog to him, and as he him- 
self told me, had made him a great favourite among 

20 all the honest gentlemen of the country. We were 
at length diverted from this piece of mirth by a 
post-boy, who winding his horn at us, my compan- 
ion gave him two or three curses, and left the way 
clear for him. " I fancy," said I, " that post brings 

25 news from Scotland. I shall long to see the next 
Gazette!' " Sir," says he, " I make it a rule never 
to believe any of your printed news. We never 
see, sir, how things go, except now and then in 
Dyer^s Letter, and I read that more for the style 

30 than the news. The man has a clever pen it must 
be owned. But is it not strange that we should 
be making war upon Church of England men, 
with Dutch and Swiss soldiers, men of anti- 
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monarchical principles? these foreigners will never 
be loved in England, sir ; they have not that wit and 
good-breeding that we have/' I must confess I did 
not expect to hear my new acquaintance value 
himself upon these qualifications, but finding him 5 
such a critic upon foreigners, I asked him if he 
had ever travelled; he told me, he did not know 
what travelling was good for, but to teach a man 
to ride the great horse, to jabber French, and to 
talk against passive obedience : to which he added, ^o 
that he scarce ever knew a traveller in his life 
who had not forsook his principles, and lost his 
hunting-seat. " For my part," says he, " I and 
my father before me have always been for passive 
obedience, and shall be always for opposing a Prince 15 
who makes use of ministers that are of another 
opinion. But where do you intend to inn to-night ? 
(for we were now come in sight of the next town) 
I can help you to a very good landlord if you will 
go along with me. He is ^ a lusty jolly fellow, that 20 
lives well, at least three yards in the girt, and the 
best Church of England man upon the road." I 
had a curiosity to see this high-church inn-keeper, 
as well as to enjoy more of the conversation of 
my fellow-traveller, and therefore readily consented 25 
to set our horses together for that night. As we 
rode side by side through the town, I was let into 
the characters of all the principal inhabitants whom 
we met in our way. One was a dog, another a 
whelp, another a cur, and another the son of a 30 
bitch, under which several denominations were 
comprehended all that voted on the Whig side in 

* 17 16, He's a lusty. 
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the last election of burgesses. As for those of his 
own party, he distinguished them by a nod of his 
head, and asking them how they did by their Christ- 
ian names. Upon our arrival at the inn, my com- 
Spanion fetched out the jolly landlord, who knew 
him by his whistle. Many endearments, and private 
whispers passed between them ; though it was easy 
to see, by the landlord's scratching his head, that 
things did not go to their wishes. The landlord 

10 had swelled his body to a prodigious size, and 
worked up his complexion to a standing crim- 
son by his zeal for the prosperity of the church, 
which he expressed every hour of .the day, as his 
customers dropped in, by repeated bumpers. He had 

15 not time to go to church himself, but, as my friend 
told me in my ear, had headed a mob at the pulling 
down of two or three meeting-houses. While sup- 
per was prepared, he enlarged upon the happiness 
of the neighbouring shire ; " For," says he, " there 

20 is scarce a Presbyterian in the whole county, ex- 
cept the bishop." In short, I found by his dis- 
course that he had learned a great deal of politics, 
but not one word of religion, from the parson of 
his parish; and, indeed, that he had scarce any 

25 other notion of religion, but that it consisted in 
hating Presbyterians. I had a remarkable instance 
of his notions in this particular. Upon seeing a 
poor decrepit old woman pass under the window 
where we sat, he desired me to take notice of her; 

30 and afterwards informed me, that she was generally 
reputed a witch by the country people, but that, for 
his part, he was apt to believe she was a Presby- 
terian, 
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Supper was no sooner served in, than he took 
occasion, from a shoulder of mutton that lay before 
us, to cry up the plenty of England, which would 
be the happiest country in the world, provided we 
would live within ourselves. Upon which, he ex- s 
patiated on the inconveniences of trade, that carried 
from us the commodities of our country, and made 
a parcel of upstarts as rich as men of the most 
ancient families of England. He then declared 
frankly, that he had always been against all treaties lo 
and alliances with foreigners ; " Our wooden 
walls," says he, " are our security, and we may 
bid defiance to the whole world, especially if they 
should attack us when the militia is out." I ven- 
tured to reply, that I had as great an opinion of the 15 
English fleet as he had; but I could not see how 
they could be paid, and manned, and fitted out, 
unless we encouraged trade and navigation. He 
replied, with some vehemence that he would under- 
take to prove trade would be the ruin of the English 20 
nation. I would fain have put him upon it; but 
he contented himself with affirming it more eagerly, 
to which he added two or three curses upon the 
London merchants, not forgetting the directors T)f 
the Bank. After supper he asked me if I was an 25 
admirer of punch; and immediately called for a 
sneaker. I took this occasion to insinuate the ad- 
vantages of trade, by observing to him, that water 
was the only native of England that could be made 
use of on this occasion : but that the lemons, the 30 
brandy, the sugar, and the nutmeg, were all foreign- 
ers. This put him into some confusion; but the 
landlord, who overheard me, brought him off, by 
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affirming, that for constant use, there was no liquor 
like a cup of English water, provided it had malt 
enough in it. My squire laughed heartily at the 
conceit, and made the landlord sit down with us. 
5 We sat pretty late over our punch ; and, amidst a 
great deal of improving discourse, drank the healths 
of several persons in the country, whom I had never 
heard of, that, they 'both assured me, were the ablest 
statesmen in the nation: and of some Londoners, 

10 whom they extolled to the skies for their wit, and 
who, I knew, passed in town for silly fellows. It 
being now midnight, and my friend perceiving by 
his almanac that the moon was up, he called for 
his horses, and took a sudden' resolution to go to 

15 his house, which was at three miles' distance from 
the town, after having bethought himself that he 
never slept well out of his own bed. He shook 
me very heartily by the hand at parting, and dis- 
covered a great air of satisfaction in his looks, that 

20 he had met with an opportunity of showing his 
parts, and left me a much wiser man than he found 
me. 

No. 44. Monday, May 21. [1716.] 

Multaque praeterea variarum monstra ferarum 
Centauri inforibus stabulant^ Scy Hague bi/armeSf 
Et centum geminus Briareusy ac bellua Lema^ 
Horrendum stridensy flammisque armata Chimara^ 
Gorgonesy HarpyiaquCj et forma tricorporis umbra* 
Corripit hie subita trepidus formidine ferrnm 
Aeneas^ strictamque aciem venientibus offert, 
Et in docta comes tenues sinex corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae^ 
Irruant, et frustra ferro diverberet umbras.-^ 18S^ 
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As I was last Friday taking a walk in the park, 
I saw a country gentleman at the side of Rosa- 
mond's pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his 
pocket, and with a great deal of pleasure, gathering 
the ducks about him. Upon my coming up to him, 5 
who should it be but my friend the foxhunter, 
whom I gave some account of in my twenty- 
second paper! I immediately joined him; and 
partook of his diversion, till he had not an oat left 
in his pocket. We then made the tour of the park 10 
together, when after having entertained . me with 
the description of a decoy-pond that lay near his 
seat in the country, and of a meeting-house that 
was going to be rebuilt in a neighbouring market- 
town, he gave me an account of some very odd 15 
adventures which he had met with that morning; 
and which I shall lay together in a short and faith- 
ful history, as well as my memory will give me 
leave. 

My friend, who has a natural aversion to London, 20 
would never have come up, had not he been sub- 
poenaed to it, as he told me, in order to give his 
testimony for one of the rebels, whom he knew to b^ 
a very fair sportsman. Having travelled all night, 
to avoid the inconveniences of dust and heat, he 25 
arrived with his guide, a little after break of day, 
at Charing Cross; where, to his great surprise, he 
saw a running footman carried in a chair, followed 
by a waterman in the same kind of vehicle. He 
was wondering at the extravagance of their masters, 30 
that furnished them with such dresses and accom- 
modations, when, on a sudden he beheld a chimney- 
sweeper, conveyed after the same manner, with 
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three footmen running before him. During his 
progress through the Strand, he met with several 
other figures no less wonderful and surprising. 
Seeing a great many in rich morning-gowns, he 
5 was amazed to find that persons of quality were up 
so early: and was no less astonished to see many 
lawyers in their bar-gowns, when he knew by his 
almanac the term was ended. As he was extremely 
puzzled and confounded in himself what all this 

10 should mean, a hackney-coach chancing to pass 
by him, four bats popped out their heads all at 
once, which very much frighted both him and 
his horse. My friend, who always takes care to 
cure his horse of such starting fits, spurred him up 

15 to the very side of the coach, to the no small diver- 
sion of the bats; who, seeing him with his long 
whip, horse-hair periwig, jockey belt, and coat with- 
out sleeves, fancied him to be one of the masquer- 
aders on horseback, and received him with a loud 

20 peal of laughter. His mind being full of idle stor- 
ies, which are spread up and down the nation by 
the disaffected, he immediately concluded that all 
the persons he saw in these strange habits were 
foreigners, and conceived a great indignation 

25 against them, for pretending to laugh at an English 
country-gentleman. But he soon recovered out of 
his error, by hearing the voices of several of 
them, and particularly of a shepherdess quarrelling 
with her coachman, and threatening to break his 

30 bones in very intelligible English, though with a 
masculine tone. His astonishment still increased 
upon him, to see a continued procession of harle- 
quins, scaramouches, punchinellos, and a thousand 
19 

. i 
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other merry dresses, by which people of quality dis- 
tinguish their wit from that of the vulgar. 

Being now advanced as far as Somerset House, 
and observing it to be the great hive whence this 
swarm of chimeras issued forth from time to time, 5 
my friend took his station among a cluster of mob, 
who were making themselves merry with their bet- 
ters. The first that came out was a very venerable 
matron, with a nose and chin, that were within a 
very little of touching one another. My friend, at 10 
the first view fancying her to be an old woman of 
quality, out of his good breeding put off his hat 
to her, when the person pulling off her mask, to his 
great surprise appeared a smock-faced young fel- 
low. His attention was soon taken off from this 15 
object, and turned to another that had very hollow 
eyes and a wrinkled face, which flourished in all 
the bloom of fifteen. The whiteness of the lily 
was blended in it with the blush of the rose. He 
mistook it for a very whimsical kind of mask ; but 20 
upon a nearer view he found that she held her 
vizard in her hand, and that what he saw was only 
her natural countenance, touched up with the usual 
improvements of an aged coquette. 

The next who showed herself was a female 25 
quaker, so very pretty, that he could not forbear 
licking his lips, and saying to the mob about him, 
" It is ^ ten thousand pities she is not a church- 
woman." The quaker was followed by half a 
dozen nuns, who filed off one after another up 3^ 
Catherine Street, to their respective convents in 
Drury Lane, 

» 1716. »Ti8. 
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The squire observing the preciseness of their 
dress, began now to imagine after all, that this 
was a nest of sectaries ; for he had often heard that 
the town was full of them. He was confirmed in 
Sthis opinion upon seeing a conjuror, whom he 
guessed to be the holderforth. However, to satisfy 
himself he asked a porter, who stood next him, what 
religion these people were of? The porter replied, 
" They are of no religion ; it is ^ a masquerade/' 

10 "Upon that, (says my friend,) I began to smoke 
that they were a parcel of mummers ; " and being 
himself one of the quorum in his own country, 
could not but wonder that none of the Middlesex 
justices took care to lay some of them by the heels. 

15 He was the more provoked in the spirit of magis- 
tracy, upon discovering two very unseemly objects : 
the first was a judge, who rapped out a great oath 
at his footman ; and the other a big-bellied woman, 
who upon taking a leap into the coach, miscarried 

20 of a cushion. What still gave him greater offence 
was a drunken bishop, who reeled from one side 
of the court to the other, and was very sweet upon 
an Indian queen. But his worship, in the midst of 
his austerity, was mollified at the sight of a very 

25 lovely milk-maid, whom he began to regard with 
an eye of mercy, and conceived a particular affec- 
tion for her, untiP he found, to his great amaze- 
ment, that the standers-by suspected her to be a 
duchess. 

30 I must not conclude this narrative without men- 
tioning one disaster which happened to my friend 
on this occasion. Having for his better conveni- 

» 1716, Til. » 1716, tia 
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ence dismounted, and mixed among the crowd, he 
found, upon his arrival at the inn, that he had lost 
his purse and his almanack. And though it is * no 
wonder such a trick should be played him by some 
of the curious spectators, he cannot beat it out of 5 
his head, but that it was a cardinal who picked his 
pocket, and that this cardinal was a Presbyterian 
in disguise. 

No. 45. Friday, May 25. [1716.] 

Nimium risus pretium est si probitatio impendio constat, 

QUINTIL. 

I HAVE lately read, with much pleasure, the es- 
says upon several subjects published by Sir Richard 10 
Blackmore; and though I agree with him in many 
of his excellent observations, I cannot but take that 
reasonable freedom, which he himself makes use of 
with regard to other writers, to dissent from him in 
some few particulars. In his reflections upon 15 
works of wit and humour, he observes how un- 
equal they are to combat vice and folly ; and seems 
to think, that the finest raillery and satire, though 
directed by these generous views, never reclaimed 
one vicious man, or made one fool depart from his 20 
folly. 

This is a position very hard to be contradicted, 
because no author knows the number or names of 
his converts. As for the Tatlers and Spectators in ' 
particular, which are obliged to this ingenious and 25 
useful author for the character he has given of them, 

* 1716, though 'tis. 
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they were so generally dispersed in single sheets, 
and have since been printed in so great numbers, 
that it is to be hoped they have made some pros- 
elytes to the interests, if not to the practice of 
5 wisdom and virtue, among such a multitude of 
readers. 

I need not remind this learned gentleman, that 
Socrates, who was the greatest propagator of 
morality in the heathen world, and a martyr for 

10 the unity of the Godhead, was so famous for the 
exercise of this talent among the politest people 
of antiquity, that he gained the name of (o Eipmv) 
the Droll. 

There are very good effects which visibly arose 

15 from the above-mentioned performances, and others 
of the like nature; as, in the first place, they di- 
verted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule, which for many years had 
been exerted on persons and things of a sacred and 

20 serious nature. They endeavoured to make mirth 
instructive, and if they failed in this great end, they 
must be allowed at least to have made it innocent. 
If wit and humour begin again to relapse into their 
former licentiousness, they can never hope for ap- 

25 probation from those who know that raillery is use- 
less when it has no moral under it, and pernicious 
when it attacks any thing that is either unblamable 
or praiseworthy. To this we may add, what has 
been commonly observed, that it is not difficult to 

30 be merry on the side of vice, as serious objects are 
the most capable of ridicule; as the party,* which 
naturally favours such a mirth, is the most numer- 

* 1716, party which naturally favour. 
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ous; and as there are the most standing jests and 
patterns for imitation in this kind of writing. 

In the next place: such productions of wit and 
humour, as have a tendency to expose vice and 
folly, furnish useful diversions to all kinds of read- 5 
ers. The good, or prudent man may, by these 
means, be diverted, without prejudice to his dis- 
cretion, or morality. Raillery, under such regu- 
lations, unbends the mind from serious studies and 
severer contemplations, without throwing it off lo 
from its proper bias. It carries on the same design 
that is promoted by authors of a graver turn, and 
only does it in another manner. It also awakens 
reflection in those who are the most indifferent in 
the cause of virtue or knowledge, by setting before 15 
them the absurdity of such practices as are gen- 
erally unobserved, by reason of their being common 
or fashionable ; nay, it sometimes catches the disso- 
lute and abandoned before they are aware of it; 
who are often betrayed to laugh at themselves, and 20 
upon reflection find, that they are merry at their 
own expense. I might farther take notice, that by 
entertainments of this kind, a man may be cheerful 
in solitude, and not be forced to seek for company 
every time he has a mind to be merry. 25 

The last advantage I shall mention from compo- 
sitions of this nature, when thus restrained, is, that 
they show wisdom and virtue are far from being 
inconsistent with politeness and good humour. 
They make morality appear amiable to people of 30 
gay dispositions, and refute the common objection 
against religion, which represents it as only fit for 
gloomy and melancholy tempers. It was the motto 
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of a bishop very eminent for his piety and good 
works in King Charles the Second's reign, Inservi 
Deo et laetare, Serve God and be cheerfuL Those 
therefore who supply the world with such entertain- 
5 ments of mirth as are instructive, or at least harm- 
less, may be thought to deserve well of mankind; 
to which I shall only add, that they retrieve the 
honour of polite learning, and answer those sour 
enthusiasts who affect to stigmatize the finest and 

10 most elegant authors, both ancient and modern, 
(which they have never read) as dangerous to re- 
ligion, and destructive of all sound and saving 
knowledge. 

Our nation are such lovers of mirth and humour, 

15 that it is impossible for detached papers, which 
come out on stated days, either to have a general 
run, or long continuance, if they are not diversi- 
fied, and enlivened from time to time, with subjects 
and thoughts, accommodated to this taste which so 

20 prevails among our countrymen. No periodical 
author, who always maintains his gravity, and does 
not sometimes sacrifice to the Graces, must expect 
to keep in vogue for any considerable time. Po- 
litical speculations in particular, however just and 

25 important, are of so dry and austere a nature, that 
they will not go down with the public without fre- 
quent seasonings of this kind. The work may be 
well performed, but will never take, if it is not set 
off with proper scenes and decorations. A mere 

30 politician is but a dull companion, and, if he is 
always wise, is in great danger of being tiresome or 
ridiculous. 
Besides, papers of entertainment are necessary to 
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increase the number of readers, especially among 
those of different notions and principles; who by 
this means may be betrayed to give you a fair hear- 
ing, and to know what you have to say for yourself. 
I might likewise observe, that in all political writ- s 
ings there is something that grates upon the mind 
of the most candid reader, in opinions which are 
not conformable to his own way of thinking; and 
that the harshness of reasoning is not a little soft- 
ened and smoothed by the infusions of mirth and 10 
pleasantry. 

Political speculations do likewise furnish us with 
several objects that may very innocently be ridi- 
culed, and which are regarded as such by men of 
sense in all parties ; of this kind are the passions of 15 
our stateswomen, and the reasonings of our fox- 
hunters. 

A writer who makes fame the chief end of his 
endeavours, and would be more desirous of pleasing 
than of improving his readers, might find an inex- 20 
haustible fund of mirth in politics. Scandal and 
satire are never-failing gratifications to the public. 
Detraction and obloquy are received with as much 
eagerness as wit and humour. Should a writer 
single out particular persons, or point his raillery 25 
at any order of men, who by their profession ought 
to be exempt from it; should he slander the inno- 
cent, or satirize the miserable; or should he, even 
on the proper subjects of derision, give the full 
play to his mirth, without regard to decency and 30 
good manners; he might be sure of pleasing a 
great part of his readers, but must be a very ill man, 
if by such a proceeding he could please himself. 
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No. 47. Friday, June i. [1716.] 

Cessit furoTy et rabida ora quierunt. ViRG, 

I QUESTION not but most of my readers will be 
very well pleased to hear, that my friend the fox- 
hunter, of whose arrival in town I gave notice in 
my forty-fourth paper, is become a convert to the 
^present establishment, and a good subject to King 
George. The motives to his conversion shall be 
the subject of this paper, as they may be of use to 
other persons who labour under those prejudices 
and prepossessions, which hung so long upon the 

10 mind of my worthy friend. These I had an op- 
portunity of learning the other day, when, at his 
request, we took a ramble together, to see the 
curiosities of this great town. 

The first circumstance, as he ingeniously con- 

^Sfessed to me (while we were in the coach together) 
which helped to disabuse him, was seeing King 
Charles I. on horseback, at Charing Cross; for he 
was sure that prince could never have kept his 
seat there, had the stories been true he had heard in 

20 the country, that forty-one was come about again. 

He owned to me that he looked with horror on 

the new church that is half built in the Strand, as 

taking it at first sight to be half demolished: but 

upon inquiring of the workmen, was agreeably sur- 

25 prised to find, that instead of pulling it down, they 
were building it up ; and that fifty more were rais- 
ing in other parts of the town. 

To these I must add a third circumstance, which 
I find had no small share in my friend's conversion. 
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Since his coming to town, he chanced to look into 
the church of St. Paul, about the middle of sermon- 
time, where having first examined the dome, to 
see if it stood safe, (for the screw-plot still ran in 
his head) he observed, that the lord mayor, alder- S 
men, and city sword were a part of the congrega- 
tion. This sight had the more weight with him, as 
by good luck not above two of that venerable body 
were fallen asleep. 

This discourse held us till we came to the Tower ; 10 
for our first visit was to the lions. My friend, who 
had a great deal of talk with their keeper, inquired 
very much after their health, and whether none of 
them had fallen sick upon the taking of Perth, and 
the flight of the Pretender? and hearing they were 15 
never better in their lives, I found he was extremely 
startled : for he had learned from his cradle, that the 
lions in the Tower were the best judges of the title 
of our British kings, and always sympathized with 
our sovereigns. 20 

After having here satiated our curiosity, we re- 
paired to the Monument, where my fellow-traveller, 
being a well-breathed man, mounted the ascent with 
much speed and activity. I was forced to halt so 
often in this perpendicular march, that, upon my 25 
joining him on the top of the pillar, I found he had 
counted all the steeples and towers which were dis- 
cernible from this advantageous situation, and was 
endeavouring to compute the number of acres they 
stood upon. We were both of us very well pleased 30 
with this part of the prospect; but I found he cast 
an evil eye upon several warehouses, and other 
buildings, that looked like barns, and seemed 
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capable of receiving great multitudes of people. 
His heart misgave him that these were so many 
meeting-houses, but, upon communicating his sus- 
picions to me, I soon made him easy in this par- 
5 ticular. 

We then turned our eyes upon the river, whicK 
gave me an occasion to inspire him with some 
favourable thoughts of trade and merchandise, that 
had filled the Thames with such crowds of ships, 

10 and covered the shore with such swarms of people. 

We descended very leisurely, my friend being 

careful to count the steps, which he registered in a 

blank leaf of his new almanack. Upon our coming 

to the bottom, observing an English inscription 

15 upon the basis, he read it over several times, and 
told me he could scarce believe his own eyes, for 
that he had often heard from an old attorney, who 
lived near him in the country, that it was the 
Presbyterians who burned down the city; whereas, 

20 says he, this pillar positively affirms in so many 
words, that " the burning of this ancient city was 
begun and carried on by the treachery and malice 
of the Popish faction, in order to the carrying on 
their horrid plot for extirpating the Protestant re- 

2SHgion, and old English liberty, and introducing 
Popery and slavery." This account, which he 
looked upon to be more authentic, than if it had 
been in print, I found, made a very great impression 
upon him. 

30 We now took coach again, and made the best of 
our way for the Royal Exchange, though I found 
he did not much care to venture himself into the 
throng of that place ; for he told me he had heard 
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they were, generally speaking, republicans, and was 
afraid of having his pocket picked amongst them. 
But he soon conceived a better opinion of them, 
when he spied the statue of King Charles II. stand- 
ing up in the middle of the crowd, and most of the 5 
kings in Baker's Chronicle ranged in order over 
their heads; from whence he very justly concluded, 
that an antimonarchical assembly could never 
choose such a place to meet in once a day. 

To continue this good disposition in my friend, 10 
after a short stay at Stocks Market, we drove away 
directly for the Mews, where he was not a little 
edified with the sight of those fine sets of horses 
which have been brought over from Hanover, and 
with the care that is taken of them. He made many 15 
good remarks upon this occasion, and was so 
pleased with his company, that I had much ado to 
get him out of the stable. 

In our progress to St. James's Park (for that 
was the end of our journey) he took notice, with 20 
great satisfaction, that, contrary to his intelligence 
in the country, the* shops were all open and full of 
business; that the soldiers walked civilly in the 
streets ; that clergymen, instead of being affronted, 
had generally the wall given them ; and that he had 25 
heard the bells ring to prayers from morning to 
night, in some part of the town or another. 

As he was full of these honest reflections, it hap- 
pened very luckily for us that one of the King's 
coaches passed by with the three young princesses 30 
in it, whom by an accidental stop we had an oppor- 
tunity of surveying for some time: my friend was 
ravished with the beauty, innocence, and sweetness, 
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that appeared in all their faces. He declared several 
times, that they were the finest children he had ever 
seen in all his life ; and assured me that, before this 
sight, if any one had told him it had been possible 
5 for three such pretty children to have been born 
out of England he should never have believed them. 
We were now walking together in the park, and 
as it is usual for men who are naturally warm and 
heady, to be transported with the greatest flush of 

10 good nature when they are once sweetened; he 
owned to me very frankly, he had been much im- 
posed upon by those false accounts of things he had 
heard in the country; and that he would make it 
his business, upon his return thither, to set his 

15 neighbours right, and give them a more just notion 
of the present state of affairs. 

What confirmed my friend in this excellent tem- 
per of mind, and gave him an inexpressible satis- 
faction, was a message he received, as we were 

20 walking together, from the prisoner, for whom he 
had given his testimony in his late trial. This per- 
son having been condemned for his part in the late 
rebellion, sent him word that his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to reprieve him, with several of 

25 his friends, in order, as it was thought, to give them 
their lives; and that he hoped before he went out 
of town they should have a cheerful meeting, and 
drink health and prosperity to King George. 



NOTES. 

The numbers in heavy-faced type refer to pages ; those in light-faced type to 
lines. 

1 The Account of the Greatest English Poets first appeared 
in the Annual Miscellany for the year 1694^ being the Fourth 

part of Miscellany Poems Printed by R. E, for 

Jacob Tonson, MDCXCIV. 

H. S. Henry Sacheverel (1674?— 1724) He was a demy 
at Magdalen Collega and Addison's room-mate. In 1720, 
for his violent sermons against low churchmen and non-con- 
formists, he was impeached by the Whigs, and thus b«came 
a hero with the Tory party. 

Pope, Spence's Anecdotes ^ 1820, p. 49, after making the 
misstatement that this poem was not published until after 
Addison's death, says that Addison himself ** used to speak 
of it as a poor thing. He wrote it when he was very young ; 
and as such gave the characters of some of our best poets in 
it, only by hearsay. Thus his character of Chaucer is dia- 
metrically opposite to the truth ; he blames him for want of 
humour. The character he gives of Spenser is false too ; and 
I have heard him say, that he never read Spenser till fifteen 
years after he wrote it.*' 

1 : 13, But age has rusted. Chaucer, at this period, was 
considered hopelessly obsolete. Cf. Dryden's Preface to the 
Fables (1700) " I find some people are oflfended that I have 
turned these tales into modem English ; because they think 
them unworthy of my pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, 
old-fashioned wit, not worth reviving.'* 

1: 17, Old Spenser, For the attitude of the age towards 
Spenser, see Phelps's The Beginnings of the English Ro* 
tnantic Movement ^ chapter V. 
303 
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1:32, Great Cowley. Abraham Cowley (16 18-1667) pub- 
lished in 1656 Pindarique Odes, These poems, written in 
•' lax and lawless versification," to quote Dr. Johnson, were 
widely imitated. They are not at all Pindaric in structure, 
and do not deserve their name, as Congreve pointed out in 
his Discourse on the Pindaric Ode^ 1706. See Alden's 'Eng- 
lish Verse ^ chapter V. 

2:52, Blest man, Thomas Sprat (1635-1713), Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster, the friend and literary 
executor of Cowley. As a poet, Sprat followed ** the incom- 
parable Dr. Cowley's way.** His panegyric Upon the Poems 
of the English Ovid^ Anacreon^ Pindar, and Virgil, Abra- 
ham Cowley t in imitation of his own Pindaric Odes is one of 
the curiosities of poetic eulogy. 

2 : 80, Oh had the Poet, Cf. Winstanley»s Lives of the Most 
Famous English Poets, 1687, p. 195. " But his fame has gone 
out like a Candle in a Snuff, and his memory will always 
stink, which might have ever lived in honourable Repute, 
had not he been a notorious traytor, and most impiously and 
villanously bely*d that blessed Martyr, King Charles the 
First. »» 

3: 89, Waller's Praise, Edmund Waller (1606-1687) was 
considered at this period a great poet, principally because his 
verses were ** smooth.** The Sacharissa of his poems was 
Lady Dorothy Sidney, eldest daughter of Robert, second 
Earl of Leicester. 

4:94. Thy verse can show. See Waller's Panegyric to 
my Lord Protector, and Upon the late storm, and of the 
death of his Highness ensuing the same. Compliment has 
here the meaning of to address in a formal manner. 

4 : 99, Nassau, William III. 

4 : 103, Boyne^s wide current. The Boyne flows into the 
Irish sea near Drogheda. William III., defeated James II., 
on its banks, July i, 1690. In this battle two thousand men 
were lost. 

4 : 108, Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon (1638-1685) Earl 
of Roscommon. A mediocre poet, he is remembered chiefly 
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for his translation of Horace's Art of Poetry ^ and his own 
Essay on Translated Verse. 

4: 112, Denhatn. Sir John Denham (1615-1 668) was highly 
esteemed by Dryden and the Queen Anne writers after him, 
as one of the first to write in polished heroic couplets. 
Cooper's Hill, on the Thames near Runnymeade, is the sub- 
ject of his best poem. See Pope's Windsor Forest (1713) 11. 
264-271. 

5: 12T^ Harmonious Congreve. William Congreve (1670- 
1729) had produced at this time the Old Bachelor (Jan. 1693), 
t\i^ Double Dealer^ (Nov. 1693), and had aided Dryden in 
his translation of Juvenal (1692). For lines 130-1 compare 
Dryden's Epistle To My dear Friend Mr, Congreve, on his 
Comedy called the Double Dealer , 11. 70-75. 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune bom, 
Be kind to my remains ; and O defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend. 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue. 
But shade those laurels which descend to you. 

5:134, Tlie noble Montagu, Charles Montagu (1661-1715) 
Karl of Halifax, the great Whig leader and patron of poets. 
As originator of the national debt and founder of the Bank 
of England, he has been called * ' the most eminent financier 
in English history. ' ' Pope satirised him as Buf o in the Epistle 
to Dr, Arbuthnot, 11, 230-50. Montagu's Epistle to Charles 
Earl of Dorset occasioned by his Majesty* s Victory in Ireland^ 
i6go, is written, to quote from it, ** in easy numbers," ** in 
this familiar way." In 1692 he was appointed a lord of the 
Treasury (11. 148-9). 

5 : 136, To Dorset. Charles Sackville (1638-1706) sixth 
Barl of Dorset, a patron of men of letters, especially of Dry- 
den and Prior. He wrote but little. His To all ye Ladies 
now on land shows at its best his graceful style. 

5 : 154, Of greater truths. At this time, Addison was pre- 
paring to enter the ranks of the clergy. 
20 
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A LETTER PROM ITALY. 

6: The Letter from Italy yrs^s composed in 1701, while Ad- 
dison was crossing the Alps to Geneva. See Addison's letter 
to Wortley Montagu, Dec. 9th, 1701. The poem first ap- 
peared in the Fifth Part of Dryden's Miscellanies ^ 1704. In 
1 701 Montagu had been impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, practically on the charge of mismanagement of public 
funds. His rapid rise to fortune and his inordinate vanity 
had made him many enemies. In 1704 his case was still 
before the public and it is natural that the Letter ^ dedicated 
to him, should be the first poem in this volume. It is pre- 
ceded by a separate title-page reading : A — Letter — ^from — 
Italy — to the Right Honourable — Charles Lord Halifax — by 
Mr. Joseph Addison— MDCCI — London — Printed in the year 
1703. 

In the London Daily Courant for Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1703, 
is the following advertisement: **This day is published, 
Poetical Miscellanies, The fifth part, containing a collection 
of Original Poems, with several new Translations by the 
most eminent Hands. Printed for Jacob Tonson within 
Grays-Inn-Gate next Grays-Inn Lane. Where you may 
have the four former parts published by Mr. Dryden.** This 
advertisement, with the added words '* London, 1704," 
formed the title-page of the volume, preceding the title 
page to Addison's poem as given above. The two dates, 
1703 and 1704, have caused some confusion, but this was no 
uncommon practice with publishers of this period. The 
Sixth Volume of the Miscellanies v^ dated 1709 and appeared 
on May 2nd of that year, yet the separate title-page to 
Philips' s Pastorals y first published in this volume, reads 
"Printed in 1708.'* 

Addison evidently wrote this poem with extreme care for 
no lines were changed in the 1721 edition. Critics considered 
it his best piece of verse. See Tickell, Preface to Addison's 
Works, page x ; Pope, Spence*s Anecdotes p. 316 ; John- 
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son, Life of Addison^ says ** The I/Ctter from Italy has been 
always praised, but never has been praised beyond its merit.** 

Charles Ivord Halifax. See note 5 : 134. 

Motto ^ etc. Hail Satu^an land, g^eat mother of harvests 
and of men ! I enter upon subjects of ancient glory and art, 
daring to disclose the sacred springs. 

6 : 1-4, Lord Halifax had been driven from oflSce by the 
opposition. 

6 : 10, Gay gilded scenes^ etc. This line is an excellent 
example of the vagueness and conventionality of the de- 
scriptive poems of the period. 

6: 19, Nar, The modern Nera, a tributary of the Tiber. 
" The channel of this last river (i. e. Nera) is white with 
rocks, and the surface of it, for a long space, covered with 
froth and bubbles ; for it runs all along upon the fret, and 
is still breaking against the stones that oppose its passage ** 
Addison, Remarks on Italy, 

6 : 20, Clitumnus. A river of Umbria, emptying into the 
Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. 

6 : 22, Mindo, This river flows through the I^ago di Garda 
and empties into the Po near Mantua. 

6 : 23, Albula, ** In our way to Tivoli I saw the rivulet of 
Salforata, formerly called Albula, and smelt the stench that 
arises from its waters some time before I saw them.*' Addi- 
son, Remarks^ Towns near Rome. 

1 : 26, Eridanus, The Po. 

7 : 40, Thrifty urns. The tributary streams of the Tiber 
are small ones. The Queen Anne poets personified rivers as 
gods with urns from which the stream flowed. See Pope, 
Windsor Forest y 329-338. 

7 : 46, Boyne. See note 4 : 103. 

8 : 63, Baia. A famous Roman watering-place on a small 
bay west of Naples. 

9:119, Oh Liberty. It is interesting to compare these 
lines with Goldsmith's Traveller ^ 11. 332 ff. 

10 : 162, I bridle, etc. Johnson {Life of Addison), yigour- 
ously objects to this mixed metaphor. 
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10: 165-6. Pope has imitated these lines in the Epistle to 
Dr, Arbuthnot(i7^5), 11. 149-150. 

Like gentle Fanny's was my flowery theme; 
A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 

THE CAMPAIGN. 

11 : This poem was published Dec. 14, 1704. See the Lon- 
don Daily Courant of that date. The title-page of this first 
edition was dated 1705. John Philips's Blenheim^ the Tory 
poem on the battle, appeared Jan. 2, 1705. 

Tickell {Preface^ p. x), recording the effect of this 
poem on Addison's career says : ** The Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, who was a fine judge of poetry, had a sight of this 
work, when it was only carried on so far as the applauded 
simile of the angel ; and approved the poem, by bestowing on 
the author, in a few days after, the place of Commissioner of 
Appeals, vacant by the removal of the famous Mr. Locke to 
the Council of Trade.'* 

In 17Q2-3, England, Austria (" Holy Roman Empire "), the 
Dutch, the King of Prussia, formed the Grand Alliance whose 
object was to destroy the power of France — the Franco- 
Spanish monarchy. Marlborough took command of the allied 
armies in the Netherlands and in 1702-3 captured from the 
French Venlo, Ruremonde, Liege, and Bonn, making him- 
self master of the country between Liege on the Meuse and 
Bonn on the Rhine (1. 50). 

Louis XIV. had planned to attack Vienna with the aid of 
his ally the Elector of Bavaria. Marlborough saw the danger 
to Austria and knew that the Emperor could not defend 
himself (1. 25); he therefore decided to leave the Nether- 
lands, march into Bavaria,. and crush the Elector before the 
French armies could come to his support. This bold plan 
for protecting Austria was kept secret, and Marlborough 
gave out that he was preparing to meet the French forces on 
the Moselle. The French were completely deceived by 
llkTarlbotough's movements, and the Marshal Villeroy waited 
on the Moselle near Trier for the attack of the army of the 
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allies. Marlborough, however, crossed the Moselle and 
Rhine at Coblentz, marched to Mainz, then leaving the 
Rhine, marched to the upper Danube at Donau worth. At 
Heilbron he was joined by a German force, and near Ulm 
by Prince Eugene and an Austrian army. On the second of 
July the allies stormed the Schellenberg near Donauworth 
and drove the Elector of Bavaria to Augsburg. Here he 
was joined by a French army of thirty-five thousand men 
led by the Marshal Tallard. Trusting to their superior, 
numbers, the Bavarians and French marched down the 
Danube to meet the allies. The battle of Blenheim was 
fought August 13th, 1704, the flower of the French army was 
destroyed and the power of France was shattered. For the 
best detailed account of this campaign see Coxe's Memoirs 
of the Duke of Marlborough, There is an excellent brief 
account in Wakeman's Europe 1598-17 15. Boyer's History 
of the Reign of Queen Anne, Digested into Annals, Vol, j, 
lyoS (published some five months after Addison's poem) is a 
good contemporary account. 

Warton (Essay on Pope, Vol. I.), has called the Campaign 
'* that Gazette in rime '* ; it shows no great knowledge 
of the battle on the part of Addison and the description of 
the brilliant assault of the Schellenberg is extremely vague. 
For the sources of this poem one need not look further than 
the scanty accounts of the fight found in the newspapers of 
the day, e. g. London Daily Courant, Aug. 12, 14, 21, Sep- 
tember I, 2, 1704. 

Duke of Marlborough, John Churchill, first Duke of 
Marlborough ( 1650-1722), the Whig statesman and general. 
Never defeated in battle or campaign, victorious at Blenheim 
(1704), Ramilies (1706), Oudenarde (1708), and Malplaquet 
(i709)» lie is the peer of Wellington. 

11, Motto, Pacifier of the Rhine and Ister. In this one 
man all discord in the social classes ceases. The knight 
rejoices, the senator applauds, and the good wishes of the 
Plebeians vie with the favours of the Patricians. Esse 
aliguam, etc. There is on this earth a nation that, at its 
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own expense, its own labor and danger, wages war for the 
liberty of others. It does not do this merely for its neigh- 
bours, or for men near by, or for lands on the same continent. 
It crosses seas, that there may not be in the whole world an 
unjust rule, but that everywhere justice, right and law may 
be supreme. 

12 : 15, Pirene's lofty barriers. The Pyrenees. 

12 : 16, Ausonia. Italy. This use of Latin or Greek names 
is a feature of the poetic vocabulary of the age ; Cf. Prior's 
Preface to his Ode to the Queen ^ On the glorious success of 
her Majesty's Arms^ 1706, *' I have also, in Spenser's manner, 
used Caesar for the emperor, Boya for Bavaria, Bavar for 
that prince, Ister for Danube, Iberia for Spain, etc." 

12 : 25, Leopold, Leopold I (1640-1705), Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire ( 1658-1705). In 1672 he had, in defence 
of Holland, opposed Louis XIV, and was now a bitter oppo- 
nent of the French succession in Spain. 

12 : 47, Soon as soft vernal breezes. On May 19, Marl- 
borough began the campaign by marching from Bedburg 
south to the Moselle, which he crossed May 26th. 

13 : 68, Maese. Fr. Meuse ; D. Maas or Maese. 

13 : 77, Main. Marlborough crossed the Main by Mayence, 
May 30th. The Neckar (1. 87) was crossed June 3rd, at 
Ladenbourg, and the army was given a halt of two days. 

14 : 100, Eugenio. Prince Eugene, commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian forces. He defeated the Turks at Zenta 
(1697) , invaded Italy ( 1701-2) , driving out the French troops 
in 1706, and in 1717 again defeated the Turks at Belgrad. 
His fame was only eclipsed by Marlborough's reputation as 
a general, and he shared with him the victories of Blenheim 
(1704), Oudenarde (1708), Malplaquet (1709). **In vain, 
perhaps, may we seek in the pages of military history for a 
similar example of two generals, united in opinion as in 
views, emulous without rivalry, equal in command and in 
honours, yet not contending for pre-eminence. Contem- 
porary writers justly describe them as two bodies animated 
by one soul {cf. 1. 113) .. . This singular concord was 
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equally conspicuous amidst all the trying events of the war, 
and may be reckoned as one of the principal causes which 
produced such astonishing success. ' ' Coxe, chapter 27. 

15: 128, Schellenberg, ** The Schellenberg is a height 
overhanging Donawerth and the left bank of the Danube. 
It rises in a gradual though unequal ascent, which at the 
intended point of attack was about a quarter of a mile. 
The summit forms a flat space, half a mile wide, on which 
the enemy were encamped in several lines.** Coxe, chapter 

23- 

15 : 137, The western sun. " The attack began about 6 in 
the afternoon, and the enemy being strongly entrenched, 
maintained the fight with great obstinacy for an hour and a 
half, during which there was a very great fire on both sides 
without the least intermission, at last they were forced to 3rield 
to the bravery of our troops, who made a very great slaughter 
of them . . . Part of our forces sat down before Donawert 
after the action." London Daily Courant^ July 3, 1704. 
This fight was a most desperate one and the allies were vic- 
torious only after repeated charges. They lost 1500 killed, 
and 4000 wounded. The Franco-Bavarians were utterly 
routed, only 3000 escaping. 

16 : 163, Marlborough, " The Duke of Marlborough gave 
his orders, during the whole action, with all the quickness, 
temper, judgment, and presence of mind that it is possible 
for man to have.*' See letter from Baron von Hompesch in 
Daily Courant^ July 4, 1704. 

17 : 223, Long did he strive. The elector of Bavaria was 
overwhelmed by the disaster to his troops at the Schellenberg, 
and Marlborough accordingly opened peace negotiations with 
him. His hope in re-enforcements from France deterred 
the elector from concluding a peace. Marlborough accord- 
ingly laid the country waste. 

**The elector of Bavaria continuing obstinately to refuse 
coming to any terms of accommodation with the allies, relying 
entirely on his succours from France, the Count de la Tour, 
General of the Imperial Horse, with the Count de Oost Frise, 
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Lieutenant General in the States' Service, were sent out 
yesterday morning with a detachment of thirty squadrons of 
horse and dragoons to burn and destroy the country towards 
Munich, which will be likewise executed in the other parts 
to deprive the enemy as far as we can of any subsistence." 
Letter from the Camps at Fridberg, July 30, in Daily 
Couranty August 10, 1704. 

•18:237, The leader grieves. Marlborough, in a letter to 
his wife, July 30, 1704, in speaking of the devastation, says : 
" This is so contrary to my nature, that nothing but absolute 
necessity could have obliged me to consent to it, for these 
poor people suffer for their master's ambition.'* It is inter- 
esting to read in this connection chapter XI, Book II, of 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond, 

18 : 243, Gallia* s proud standards. Tallard with an army 
of 23,000 horse and foot joined the Bavarian forces, August 
4th. 

18 : 249, The fatal day. On August 13th, at Blenheim, the 
army of the allies, 52,000, utterly routed the Franco- 
Bavarians, 56,000, their loses in killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing being 40,000. 

19:271, Nor fens nor floods, etc. Cf. Daily Courant^ 
Sept I, 1704. ** Marshal de Tallard commanded the right 
wing ... The right wing made several very vigorous 
charges, and maintained the fight till 6 o'clock in the even- 
ing. But being attacked in flank from over a morass which 
was found passable, and it being impossible for the rest of 
the army to succour them by reason of the disposition of the 
ground, they were entirely broken . . . The Marshal 
(Marsin) says that their engineers were of opinion the morass 
was unpassable." 

19 : 289, Such as of late, etc. On November 26-27, 1703, a 
storm of unparalleled violence swept over the south of Eng- 
land. So great was the devastation it wrought that January 
29th, 1704, was set apart as ** a day of public humiliation for 
the late terrible and awakening storm of wind, sent in great 
rebuke upon this kingdom." The profound impression 
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made on the minds of Englishmen by this tempest is recorded 
in poems, letters, sermons. The Daily Courant for Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1703, announces " that to preserve the remembrance 
of the signal judgment of God on this nation in the late 

dreadful tempest an exact and faithful collection is 

preparing of the most remarkable disasters,'* and observa- 
tions on the storm are asked for. The book appeared July 
17, 1704. See also Besant, London in the Eighteenth Century ^ 
pp. 1-4. 

20 : 309, Dormer : " We have received a list of the English 
officers killed and wounded in the battle of Blenheim .... 
Of the Guards, Colonel Philip Dormer, killed." Daily Cou- 
rant^ Aug. 21, 1704. 

21:353, Mountains of slain y etc. In view of the terrific 
losses of the French and Bavarians, the following items in 
the Daily Courant for Aug. 17, 1704, is significant: **A 
letter from the army under the Duke of Marlborough, dated 
from Hochstet, Aug. 14, after extolling in general terms the 
courage, conduct, temper, and presence of mind (cf. 1. 290), 
his Grace showed in the battle, relates in particular that the 
Elector of Bavaria having ordered his men to give no quarter 
to the English and Dutch, His Grace was informed of it by 
a general officer, and asked whether he would give any 
orders thereupon. His Grace replied : * Let the soldiers 
know it.*'* 

20:235, Unfortunate Tallard, Camille d'Hostun, due de 
Tallard ( 1652-1728) ; He had been ambassador to England in 
1698. He was created marshal in 1703. Forced to surrender 
on the field, he was sent a prisoner to Etigland. The Mar- 
quis de la Baulne, his only son, was fatally wounded in the 
battle and died at Strasburg August 20th {Daily Courant^ 
Oct. 4th). 

21 : 361, Meminghen . . . Augsburg, The Imperialists 
abandoned their positions after the defeat at Blenheim. 
Daily Courant^ Aug. 21. ** From the camp at Steinheim, 
August 17. Yesterday morning early, the troops the enemy 
, left in Augsburg abandoned it and joined the Elector.** 
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21:365, Ulm, Ulm capitulated September nth. See 
Daily Courant, September 19th. 

22 : 383, A mighty bulwark. Landau, some thirty miles 
southwest of Mannheim. It was fortified and provisioned 
by Villeroy and on the 12th of September besieged by the 
Allies. After an obstinate defence under de Laubanie, Landau 
surrendered to Joseph I. on Nov. 23rd. 

22 : 402, Hochsteu A few miles north of Blenheim. 

22:407, Austria* s young monarch. Joseph L (1678-1711.) 
Daily Courant^ Sept. 25th : "From the camp at Weissenbourg, 
Sept. 22. This morning my Lord Duke of Marlborough 
with Prince Eugene went to the camp before Landau to 
wait on the King of the Romans who arrived here last 
night." 

23:421, Thus the great father, ^neid, I. 588 ff. 

23 : 437, TreveSy Traerhach. Marlborough left the siege of 
Landau and marched to Treves, which was occupied by a 
small body of French. They abandoned the place Oct. 29th 
at the approach of the Duke. He then marched to Traerbach, 
but left the conduct of the siege to the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel,to whom the town surrendered Dec. 20th. Meantime 
Marlborough had journeyed to Berlin, thence to The Hague, 
and had arrived in England December 14th, the very day 
the Campaign was published. 

24 : 470, And rivers from their oozy beds arise. See Pope's 
Windsor Forest^ 11. 329 ff. 

24:475, And those who paint them^ etc. As Dr. Johnson 
pointed out in his Life of Addison ^ Pope imitated this line 
in his Eloisa to Abelard^ 1. 366 : 

He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 
In the Tatler, No. 44, July 19 to July 21, 1709, Steele has a 
most laudatory criticism of the Campaign^ praising especi- 
ally the the simile of the angel (11. 287-292), "The whole 
poem is so exquisitely noble and poetic, that I think it an 

honour to our nation and language [a] wholly new 

and wonderful attempt to keep up the ordinary ideas of a 
march of an army, just as they happened in so warm and 
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great a style, and yet be at once familiar and heroic. Such 
a performance is a chronicle as well as a poem, and will 
preserve the memory of our hero, when all the edifices and 
statues erected to his honour are blended with common 
dust." 

On the other hand, Pope and Dr. Arbuthnot in their Ueol 
pddovg^ or the Art of Sinking in Poetry (1728), sneer at the 
Campaign, See chapter 11, where lines 199, 202, 192, 268, 
168, 190, are quoted as examples of a ** superfluity of words 
and vacuity of sense.** 

THE TATLER. 

25 : The first number of the Tatler appeared on Tuesday, 
April 12, 1709. It consisted of a single sheet (folio) printed 
on both sides. It began with the following announcement, 
which was reprinted in Nos. 2 and 3. 

Though the other papers which are published for the use of the good people of 
England have certainly very wholesome effects, and are laudable in their 
particular kinds, they do not seem to come up to the main design of such nar- 
rations, which, I humbly presume, should be principally intended for the use of 
politic persons, who are so public-spirited as to neglect their own affairs to look 
into transactions of state. Now these gentlemen, for the most part, being per- 
sons of strong zeal and weak intellects, it is both a charitable and necessary 
work to offer something, whereby such worthy and well-affected members of 
the commonwealth may be instructed, after their reading, what to think : which 
shall be the end and purpose of this my paper, wherein I shall from time to 
time report and consider all matters of what kind soever tliat shall occur to me, 
and publish such my advices and reflections every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, in the week, for the convenience of the post. It is also resolved by 
me to have something which may be of entertainment to the fair sex in honour of 
whom I have taken the title of this paper. I therefore earnestly desire all 
persons without distinction, to take it in for the present gratis, and hereafter at 
the price of one penny, forbidding all hawkers to take more for it at their peril. 
And I desire all persons to consider, that I am at a very great charge for proper 
materials for this work, as well as that before I resolved upon it, I had settled a 
correspondence in all parts of the known and knowing world ; and forasmuch as 
this globe is not trodden upon by mere drudges of business only, but that men 
of spirit and genius are justly to be esteemed as considerable agents in it, we 
shall not upon a dearth of news present you with musty foreign edicts, or dull 
proclamations, but shall divide our relation of the passages which occur in action 
or discourse throughout this town, as well as elsewhere, under such dates of 
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places as may prepare yoa for the matter you are to expect, in the following 
manner: 

All accounts of gallantry, pleasure and entertainment, shall be under the 
article of White's Chocolate House ; Poetry under that of Will's Coffee House ; 
Learning under the title of Grecian ; foreign and domestic news you will have 
from St. James's Coffee-house ; and what else I shall on any other subject offer, 
shall be dated from my own apartment. 

I once more desire my reader to consider, that as I cannot keep an ingenious 
man to go daily to Will's, under twopence each day merely for his charges ; to 
White's under sixpence ; nor to the Grecian, without allowing him some plain 
Spanish, to be as able as others at the learned table ; and that a good observer 
cannot speak with even Kidney at St. James's without clean linen : I say, these 
considerations will, I hope, make all persons willing to comply with my humble 
request (when my gratis stock is exhausted) of a penny a piece; especially since 
they are sure of some proper amusement, and that it is impossible for me to 
want means to entertain them, having, besides the helps of my own parts, the 
power of divination, and that I can, by casting a figure, tell you all that will 
happen before it comes to pass. 

But this last faculty I shall use very sparingly, and not speak of anything till 
it is passed, for fear of divulging matters which may offend our superiors. 

No. 4 contained the following preface : 

It is usual with persons, who mount the stage for the cure or information of 
the crowd about them, to make solemn professions of their being wholly disinter- 
ested in the pains they take for the public good. At the same time, those very 
men, who make harangues in plush doublets, and extol their own abilities and 
generous inclinations, tear their lungs in vending a drug, and show no act of 
bounty, except it be, that they lower a demand of a crown, to six, nay, to one 
penny. We have a contempt for such paltry barterers, and have therefore all 
along informed the public, that we intend to give them our advices for our own 
sakes, and are laboring to make our lucubrations come to some price in money, 
for our more convenient support in the service of the public. It is certain, that 
many other schemes have been proposed to me ; as a friend offered to show me 
a treatise he had writ, which he called, The Whole Art of Life, or The Introduc- 
tion to Great Men, illustrated in a pack of cards. But being a novice at all man- 
ner of play, I declined the offer. Another advised me, for want of money, to set 
up my coach, and practise physic, but having been bred a scholar, I feared I 
should not succeed that way neither ; therefore resolved to go on in my present 
project. But you are to understand, that I shall not pretend to raise a credit to 
this work, upon the weight of my politic news only, but, as my Latin sentence 
on the front hereof informs you, shall take anything that offers for the subject 
of my discourse. Thus new persons, as well as new things, are to come under 
my consideration ; as, when a toast, or a wit, is first pronounced such, you shall 
have the freshest advice of their preferment to that rank from me, with a descrip- 
tion of the beau's manner, and the wit's style ; as also, in whose places they are 
advanced. For this town is never good-natured enough to raise one persoa 
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without depressing another. But it is my design, to avoid saying anything of 
any person, which ought justly to displease ; but shall endeavour, by the variety 
of the matter and style, to give entertainment for men of pleasure, without 
offence to those of business. 

Of the 271 numbers of the Taller, 188 were by Steele, 42 
by Addison, and 36 were their joint productions. Addison's 
first paper is No. 18. The early numbers of the Taller, 
printed news from abroad, some numbers being largely made 
up of such items (e. g. Nos. 4, 10). After No. 175 only one 
number (225) contains news, as the essays were enough in 
themselves to carry the paper. (See Aitken's invaluable 
Life of Sleele, Vol. I., chapter I., Book IV.) 

The best contemporary account of the Taller is Gay*s 
Presenl Slale of Wil (1711), reprinted in hx\^x^% English 
Gamer, 

25 : Motto. " Put out of his own affairs, he minds other 
people's business.*' Horace, Salires, II., iii., 19-20. 

25 : 2, An Upholslerer. Said to be Edward Arne, an uphol- 
sterer of Covent Garden, but the impecunious newsmonger 
was an old subject for satire. See Donne, Satire IV. 11. 72- 
145, written 1597, published 1633. 

25 : 12, Post Man, The Post Man and the Historical Ac^ 
count, started in 1695, was edited by a French Protestant, 
Fonvive. It appeared Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
** Monsieur, to carry on this weekly chronicle . . . has settled 
a good correspondence in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Flanders, Holland, etc ... In a word, the Post-Man (or 
rather Post- Angel), outflies the Post-Master, Post-Boy, 
Daily Courant, etc., (and those lesser flyers, the English 
and London Post), So that Fonvive is the glory and mirrour 
of News- writers." John Dunton's Whipping Post or a 
Satire upon Every Body, I^ndon, 1706 (pp. 94-5). This is 
added to modem reprints of Dunton's Life and Errors 
(1705 ) . See also Fox Bourne's English Newspapers ( 1887) , 
vol. I, p. 57, Dunton states that Fonvive '* is very cheerful 
(the gaining £^00 a year by a penny post would make 
any man so)." 
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2S : 19, King Augustuses welfare, Augustus II., king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony, had formed in 1697 an alliance 
with Peter the Great of Russia and Frederick IV. of Den- 
mark with the object of deposing Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and dividing the Swedish kingdom. In the war against 
Sweden Augustus was defeated and in 1706 resigned the 
crown of Poland. 

26 : 12, Muff. Muffs for men were going out of fashion 
at this time. Cf. Spectator^ No. 16. See also Hogarth's 
Rake's Progress^ Plate IV. 

26: 12, Campaign-wig, ** Imported from France; this 
was made very full, was curled, and eighteen inches in length 
in the front, with drop locks." — Ashton. 

26: 19, Bender, Charles XII. of Sweden (1682-1718) 
was utterly defeated July 8, 1708, at Pultowa, by Peter the 
Great. Charles fled to Turkish territory, and stayed three 
years at Bender, on the Dneister. The day before Pultowa 
Charles was wounded while reconnoitring. See Taller^ 
No. 67, Sept. 10-13, 1709. "Whereas the King of Sweden 
has been so unfortunate to receive a wound in his heel ; we 
do hereby prohibit all epigrammatists ... to make any 
mention of Achilles having received his death's wound in 
the same part." 

27: 7, Supplement, "An alternate edition of the Post 
Boy^ by Jacobus Abellius, a postscriptorian, otherwise 
Boyer." Fox Bourne. 

27 : 8, English Post, *' I shall next leer on my neighbor 
Crouch, as a weekly writer worthy my notice. 'Tis said 
he is the author of the English Post. , , , For to say the 
truth, Mr. Crouch collects his news with so much accuracy, 
and judgment, that he is only outdone by the Post Man 
and those High Flyers I named before ; so that I admire the 
English Post should still continue in the number of the 
lesser flyers ; for Crouch prints nothing but what is very 
useful and diverting. So that R. B. (alias Nat Crouch ) is 
become a celebrated authour." Dunton's Whipping Post^ 
p. 103. R. B. is Robert, or Richard Burton (i632?-i725?) 
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Dun ton (p. 107), thus sums up the papers mentioned in 
this essay : Now, if you ask me which of these eight papers 
are the best, I should answer, "They are all best.** . . . 
** The Post Boy is the best for English and Spanish news. 
The Daily Courant is the best critic, the English Post is the 
best collector, and the Post Man is the best for everjrthing. " 

27 : 10, Daily Courant, The Courant, the first English 
daily newspaper, was started by Mallet,. March 11, 1702. 
April 22, 1702, Samuel Buckley (afterwards printer of the 
■ Spectator) became proprietor of the paper. It ran imtil 1735, 
when it became absorbed in the Daily Gazetteer, The first 
number, a folio sheet printed on one side, is reproduced in 
Ashton*s5br^fl/ Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, appen- 
dix. The paper printed little news of London or England. 
In the issue for Oct. 20, 1702 (No. 159), Buckley asserts that 
the Courant is non-partisan. "He (i. e. the publisher) 
will only add this further account of his method in collect- 
ing the news out of the foreign prints. When a mail 
arrives, he first chooses what appears to be of greatest con- 
sequence . . . having a particular regard to what more 
nearly concerns England or her allies ... He always takes 
those accounts that are well warranted . . . Therefore he 
makes more use of the Haarlem and Amsterdam Courants 
than of the Gazettes in F'rench that come from Holland. . . . 
And he is careful not to weave his own sentiments with 
what he relates, so he cuts off the remarks which are merely 
speculative." Dun ton (pp. 101-2), speaking of the Courant^ 
calls it " a sort of universal intelligence.'* 

27 : 13. This is very mysterious, Andrews* History of 
British Journalism (1859), vol. i, p. loi, gives some good 
examples of the " vague rumours, equivocal hints, and ob- 
scure allusions *' in the newspapers. 

27 : 14, Post Boy, Published Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. Abel Boyer, compiler of the Annals of Queen 
Anne, was proprietor of the paper from 1 705-1709 (Dimtpn, 
pp. 98-99), and made it recommended above the rest for the 
**mce and large account he gives of Spanish and Home 
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news." The earliest copy of the Post Boy in the Yale 
library (No. 2693, Aug. 12-Aug. 14, 1712), states that it 
is printed by **Iy. Beard well, near Red Cross Tavern, in 
Black Friars.'* It is a single folio sheet, printed on both 
sides. 

27 : 27, MalL The popular walk in St. James's Park. 

28 : 15, Prince Menzikoff. Alexander Danilovitch Men- 
shikoff (1672- 1 730), a Russian general and statesman under 
Peter the Great. He fought against Charles XII. of Sweden. 

29 : 13. Present negotiations. The preliminary negoti- 
ations for the peace of Utrecht (1713.) 

30: Motto, Truly, by a semblance of knowledge, they 
show they know nothing at all. Terence. Andria^ 
Prologue, 17. 

30:20, Aldus, Aldus Manutius (circ. 1450-1515), the 
classical scholar and printer. He founded the Aldine Press 
at Venice, about 1490. 

30:21, Elzevir, A Dutch family of printers, famous espe- 
cially for their editions of the classics. Louis Elzevir 
(circ. 1540-1617) founded the Elzevir press, and his work 
was carried on by his five sons. 

30 : 23, Stephens, Henri Etienne (1528-1598), the French 
printer and editor of the classics. 

Z\\ i\, A late paper. No. 154. 

32 : 4, Daniel Heinsius's edition, Daniel Heinsius 
(1580-1655), professor and librarian at the University of I^y- 
den. He was famous for his editions of Greek and Latin texts. 

32 : 32, Tasso, The Gerusaleme Liberata^ the great work 
of Tasso (1544-1595)* was published 158 1. 

32 : I, Pastor Fido, The pastoral play of Battista Guarini 
(1538-1612), printed in 1590. 

33 : 9, Editors, See Spectator^ No. 470. 

34 : 2, Boileau, Nicholas Boileau Despr^auz (1636- 
T711), the critic and poet. These lines are from Satire 
IV., 5-10. 

35 : 5, Scarpe. Douay, The allies under the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene crossed the river Scarpe 
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April 22, 1 7 10, the I^rench ** retiring with great precipita- 
tion " ; Douay on the Scheldt was invested April 23d, and 
surrendered April 27th. 

36 : 33, Ariois. Douay was the frontier defence of the 
province of Artois. 

37 : 2, Deulle, The river DeuUe, or Dyle, formed part of 
the French line of defence. 

37:21, Tie up the knocker, Cf. Pope, Epistle to Dr. 
Arhuthnot (1735)1. 2. 

Tickell does not reprint the whole of this paper. Evidently 
the part that follows was written by Steele. 

Sioce I have given this letter to the public, I shall communicate one or two 
more, which I have lately received from others of my correspondents. The 
following is from a coquet, who is very angry at my having disposed of her in 
marriage to a Bass-viol. 

Mr. Bickbrstaff, 
I thought you would never have descended from the Censor of Great Britain 
to become a match-maker. But pray, why be so severe upon the Kit ? Had I 
been a Jew's harp, that is nothing but tongue, you could not have used me 
worse. Of all things a bass-viol is my aversion. Had you married me to a 
bag-pipe, or a passing-bell I should have been better pleased- Dear father 
Isaac, either choose me a better husband, or I will live and die a dulcimer. In 
hopes of receiving satisfaction from you, I am yours, whilst, 

IsABBLLA Kit. 

The pertoess which this fair lady hath shown in this letter, was one occasion 
for my adjoining her to the bass-viol, which is an instrument that wants to be 
quickened by those little vivacities ; as the sprightliness of the Kit ought to be 
checked and curbed by the gravity of the bass-viol. 

My next letter is from Tom Folio, who it seems takes it amiss that I have 
published a character of him so much to his disadvantage. 

Sir, 
I suppose you meant Tom Fool, when you called me Tom Folio in a late 
trifling paper of yours ; for I find 'tis your design to run down all useful and 
solid learning. The tobacco paper on which your own writings are usually 
printed, as well as the incorrectness of the press, and the scurvy letter, suffici- 
ently show the extent of your knowledge. I question not but you look upon 
John Morphew to be as great a man as Elzevir ; and Aldus to have been such 
another as Bernard Lintott. If you would give me my revenge, I would only 
desire of you to let me publish an account of your library, which I daresay 
would furnish out an extraordinary catalogue. 

Tom Fouo, 
21 
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It hath always been my way to baffle reproach with silence, though I cannot 
but observe the disingenuous proceedings of this gentleman, who is not content 
to asperse my writings, but hath wounded, through my sides, those eminent and 
worthy citizens, Mr John Morphew and Mr. Bernard Lintott. 

37 : Motto. A third Cato has descended from the skies. 
Juvenal Satire II, 40. 

37 : 24, Grand climacteric. The sixty-third year. 

38:9, John Morphew. The publisher of the Tatter. His 
shop was *' near Stationers' Hall." 

38 : 12, Hungary water. * * A distilled water, denominated 
from a queen of Hungary, for whose use it was first prepared 
.... made of Rosemary flowers infused in rectified spirits 
of wine, and this distilled.** Chambers. 

38 : 20, Take a survey. In this essay Addison alludes to the 
following Tatters y Nos. 21, 24, 26, 28, 61, 88, no, iii, 113, 
116, 125, 135, 153, 157. 

41 : 15, Cato. See Livy, xxxix. 40. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

43 : Motto. He plans to bring light from smoke, not 
smoke from flame, that he may then bring out his striking 
marvels. Horace, Ars Poetica, 11. 143-4. 

45 : 15, TTie measure of a pyramid. Editors see in this an 
allusion to John Greaves ( 1605-1652), Orientalist and Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Oxford. He visited the pyramids in 
1638, and in 1646 published his Pyramidographia. 

45 : 25, WilVs. A well-known coffee-house in Russell 
Street, named after its proprietor. Will Urwin. Dryden*s 
patronage had made it popular with writers and wits. 

45 : 28, Child* s. A coffee-house in St. Paul's churchyard, 
frequented by the clergy, physicians and members of the 
Royal Society. 

45 : 29, Post Man. See note 27 : 8. 

^b\}py St. James. Near St. James's palace. This coffee- 
house was a favourite place of meeting for Whig politicians 
and statesmen. 
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46 : 3, Grecian, A coffee-house in the Strand, kept by a 
Greek, Constantine ; Near the Temple, it was a favourite 
resort for lawyers and scholars. 

46 : 3, Cocoa Tree, A chocolate-house in St. James Street 
frequented by members of the Tory party. DeFoe writes, 
" A Whig will no more go to the Cocoa Tree than a Tory will 
be seen at the coffee-house of St. James.** 

46 : 4, Drury Lane and the Haymarkei, Drury Lane was 
built by Killigrew in 1663. The Haymarket was built by 
Sir John Vanbrugh and opened April 9, 1705. For interesting 
descriptions of these theatres, see Ashton, Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne^ chapter 25. 

46 : 5, Exchange, See Spectator^ No. 69, and notes. 

46 : T^' Jonathan's. A coffee-house in Exchange Alley used 
by stock-jobbers. For complete accounts of London coffee- 
houses and coffee-house life see Ashton, Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne^ chapter 18 ; Boulton, Amusements of 
Old London^ chapter 11 ; Besant, London in the Eighteenth 
Century^ pp. 308-336. See also Steele's preface to the 7^/- 
ler^ note 25. Miege, V Etat Present de la Grande Bretagne 
(1708), has the following : 

" Les Caphez {sic) en particulier sont tris-commodes pour les entrevties et les 
conversatioDs libres et pour lire commod^ment et k bon march^ toutes sortes de 
nouvelles imprim^, et les deliberations du Parlement lor8qu*il est assembly, 
et tous les autres imprimez qui paroisseat certains jours de la semaine, ou casu- 
ellement. ... La coutume de faire des Societez entre amis, pour se divertir 
ou parler d*affaire, particuliirement entre les n^gocians, est un bon moyen pour 
entretenir la correspondance les uns avec les autres, et pour passer quelques 
heures agreableraent ensemble. Une bande d*amis se trouve au soir & une 
heure r^gl^e dans quelque maison publique, ou ils parlent du commerce, ou de 
nouvelles, etc., et chacun paye sa quote part de la d^pense qui s'y fait, selon 
qu'ils en sont convenus auparavant entr'eux. Les absens doivent aussi payer 
leur part, qui est mise en reserve jusqu^ii ce qu'il y ait de quoi faire un bon 
repas entr'eux. lis appcllent ces Societez des Clubs ** (pp. 201-2-3). 

46 : 22, Observe neutrality, Addison rarely deviates from 
this principle, though in Spectator No. 3 he shows too plainly 
his political creed. 

48 : 13, Buckley, The publisher of the Spectator. See 
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note 27 : lo. Little Britain was a small street off Aldersgate 
Street. 

Many letters were sent by readers to the Spectator^ and 
furnished suggestions for papers. See Spectator^ Nos. i6, 46, 
271, 442. In 1725 was published : Original and Genuine 
Letters sent to the Tatler and Spectator, 

48 : Motto. And generally to whatever pursuit a man is 
closely tied down and strongly attached, on whatever subject 
we have previously much dwelt, the mind having been put 
to a more than usual strain in it, during sleep we for the 
most part fancy that we are engaged in the same. Lucre- 
tius^ IV, 962-5, Munro's translation. 

21, Banks. The Bank of England had been founded in 
1694 by Charles Montagu. See note 5 ; 134. 

49 : II, Vision or allegory, A large number of Addison's 
papers are visions or allegories. It is probable that the 
allegories in Plato gave him the inspiration for this style of 
composition. His first allegory is in Taller No. 81. In the 
closing paragraph of a paper in Tatler No. 40, he writes : 

" I have been always wonderfully delighted with fables, allegories, and the 
like inventions, which the politest and best instructors of mankind have always 
made use of. They take off from the severity of instruction, and enforce it at the 
same time they conceal it." In Tatler No. 147, he writes: "reading is apt to 
grow uneasy and burdensome, when we apply ourselves to it only for our im- 
provement in virtue. For this reason, the virtue which we gather from a fable 
or an allegory, is like the health we get by hunting ; as we are engaged in an 
agreeable pursuit that draws us on with pleasure, and makes us insensible of the 
■ fatigues that accompany it." See also, Guardian^ No. 152, (1713). " There is 
no rule in Longinus which I more admire, than that wherein he advises an author 
who would attain to the sublime, and writes for eternity, to consider, when he 
is engaged in his composition, what Homer or Plato, or any other of those 
heroes in the learned world, would have said or thought upon the same occa- 
sion ... I have also by this means revived several antiquated ways of writing, 
which, though very instructive and entertaining, have been laid aside and for- 
gotten for some ages. I shall in this place only mention those allegories where- 
in virtues, vices, and human passions are introduced as real actors. Though this 
kind of composition was practised by the finest authors among the ancients, 
our countryman Spenser is the last writer of note who has applied himself to it 
with success. 

That an allegory may be both delightful and instructive ; in the first place, the 
fable of it ought to be perfect, and, if possible, to be filled with surprising turns 
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and incidents. In the next, there ought to be oaeful morals and reflections 
couched under it, which still receive a great value from their being new and un- 
common ; as also from their appearing difficult to have been thrown into em- 
blematical types and shadows.*' 

It is curious, considering Addison's use of allegory that he 
should have sneered at Bunyan in the Whig Examiner^ 
No. 2. 

49: 21, Magna Charta, Granted by King John atRunny- 
mede in 121 5. It prohibited arbitrary arrests and taxation 
"without consent of the common council of the kingdom. 

49:22, Act of Uniformity. Passed in 1662, it '* obliged 
holders of livings to be ordained by a Bishop ; to assent to 
the prayer book ; to renounce the covenant, to declare the 
unlawfulness of bearing arms against the sovereign ; and to 
make oath of canonical obedience." Century Dictionary. 

49 : 23, Act of Toleration, This act, passed in the reign of 
William and Mary (1689), allowed dissenters to observe their 
own forms of worship on condition of taking the oath of 
allegiance and declaring against the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. The dissentjng clergy were obliged to assent to cer- 
tain of the Thirty-Nine articles. 

49:24, Act of Settlement, This act excluded the Stuarts 
from the throne, and settled the succession on the house of 
Hanover. 

50 : 5, Vapours, Nervous debility, depression, affected 
melancholy. 

50 : 9, Valetudinarian, Invalid. 

51 : 18, A young man, James Stuart (1688-1766), son of 
James II. He was commonly called the " Old Pretender" 
to distinguish him from his son Charles Edward Stuart 
( 1 720-1 788), the •* Young Pretender." 

' 51 : 25, The Rehearsal. A burlesque on the heroic plays of 
Dryden, Davenant, and Howard, first acted in 1671. Written 
by George Villiers (1628-1687), second Duke of Buckingham, 
with the aid of Butler, Sprat, and others. Addison alludes 
to Act V. 

52 : 24, A person I had never seen. George, elector of 
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Hanover, who became on the death of Queen Anne (1714), 
George I. 

The political import of this paper is obvious. It was the 
claim of the Whigs that business prospered under their rule. 
Montagu had restored English currency (turned faggots to 
gold) and a return of the Stuarts would bring commercial 
disaster. 

In Taller No. 161 Addison gives, what may be considered 
the first sketch of his paper, avoiding, however, all political 
allusions. 

55, Motto. Do you laugh at dreams, magic fears, miracles, 
fortune-tellers, nocturnal ghosts, and Thessalian portents ? 
Horace, Episl, II., 11. 207-8. 

53 : 14, Slranger Ihal was in Ihe candle. It was a popular 
superstition that charred fibres on the wick of a burning 
candle foretold the coming of strangers. For the supersti- 
tions mentioned in this paper see Brand, Observalions on 
Popular Anliquilies of Great Britain. 

53 : IT ^Join-hand. Joining the letters, written by beginners 
separately. Writing was a very important study at this time, 
to judge from the advertisements of writing schools and 
writing books. See Daily Courant, Sept. 9, 1703 ; Jan. 26, 
1704. 

53: 19, Childermas, i. ** The festival of the Holy Inno- 
cents (the 28th of December) commemorating the slaughter 
of the children by Herod (Matt. ii. 16), usually Childermas- 
day, — ^tide. 2. "The day of the week throughout the year, 
answering to the day in which the feast of the holy innocents 
is solemnized (Johnson).** New English Dictionary. Cf. 
Shadwell, The Scourers (1691), Act II, Scene I. ** Never 
more to hear thy wise advice, thy old saws, and foolish 
sayings. We will pare our nails on any day of the week. 
And do what we will upon Childermas-day.'* 

54 : 16, Almanza, An army of English, Dutch, and 
Spaniards under lyord Galaway was defeated by the French 
and Spaniards at Almanza, Spain, on April 25, 1707. This 
victory placed Philip V. on the Spanish throne. 
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55 : 16, Merry-thought A wish-bone. 

56 : 14, Death watches. "The popular name of various 
insects which make a noise like the ticking of a watch, sup- 
posed by the ignorant and superstitious to portend death, 
especially the small beetle of the genus called anobium." 
N. E. D. 

57 ; Motto. As one who rows with difficulty his pinnace 
against the current : if by chance he stops, the boat carries 
him headlong down the stream. Virgil, Georgics^ I., 201-3. 

58: I, Three thousand, '*From three thousand copies, 
the Spectator rapidly grew to four thousand, then to twenty 
thousand, and often to thirty thousand copies. To these 
figures, which represent the daily sale, must be added the 
sale of the bound volumes. ... In each of the two editions 
there were ten thousand copies, and before the Spectator 
had ceased to appear as a daily paper, nine thousand copies 
of the first four volumes had been sold.'* See Professor 
Beljame's Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre 
au Dix'huitiime Siecle^ pp. 336-7. Aitken, Life 0/ Richard 
Steele f Vol. I., pp, 318-20, estimates the daily circulation 
as four thousand before the stamp tax (Aug. i, 1712), and 
sixteen hundred after it. 

5S:22y Socrates, See Cicero, Tusculan Disputations^ V, 
iv. 10. 

59 : 3, Bacon observes. Advancement of Learnings 
Book II, Introduction, paragraph 14. 

60 : 30, The toilet is their great scene of business, Addi- 
son constantly returns to this statement. Cf . Taller^ No. 
116. ** I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animal 
that may be adorned with furs," etc. 

62 : Motto. ** Tell me, if you should become a lion, what 
kind of a one would you be.'* Martial, ^^t^g'rfl^w, XII, 92. 

62 : 12, Nicolini. Nicolini Grimaldi, a Neapolitan, came 
to Erfgland in 1708, singing with great success until 171 2, 
when he returned to Italy. Addison, Spectator^ No. 405, 
calls him ** the greatest performer in dramatic music that is 
now living, or that perhaps ever appeared upon a stage.** 
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62 : 19, Lion sent from the Tower, There was a small 
menagerie at the Tower. In 1709 it contained ** lions, 
eagles, catamountains, leopards.'* To seethe lions at the 
Tower was a common pastime. Ashton, Social Life, 
chapter xx. 

62 : 20, Hydaspes, VIdaspe Fedele^ by Francesco Mancini 
(1674-1739) was produced May 23d, 1710. Nicolini, as 
Hydaspes, is thrown to a lion, whom he vanquishes. 
Cf. Spectator^ No. 314. 

66 : Motto. Now all the pleasure of the knights has gone 
from the ear to the uncertain eye and to vain delights. 
Horace, Epist. II, i, 187-8. 

67 : 9, Arsinoe. This opera, by Stanzani, was performed 
at Bologna in 1677. An English version of it was given at 
Drury Lane, January 16, 1705. The singers were all English. 
See Ashton 's Social Life, chapter xxvi. 

67 : 30, Ca tnilla . By Marc Antonio Buononcini ( 1 675-1 726. ) 
It was given at Drury I^ane Theatre, March 30, 1706, by 
English singers, and in 1707 by Italian and English singers. 
See Oxford History of Music, Vol. IV., chapter x. 

70: 17, Phaedra and Hippolitus, By Edmund Smith 
(1672-1710.) This play, for which Addison furnished the 
prologue, was produced April 21, 1707. * It was a signal 
failure, and ran but four nights. For other attacks on the 
Italian opera, see Addison's papers, Nos. 5, 29. It is inter- 
esting to compare with Addison's essays on Italian opera, 
Pope's attack in his Dunciad, Book IV. (1742), 11. 45-70. 

70:26, Plato, Republic, III, 

70: 71, Motto. Fierce Volscens rages, nor does lie see any- 
where the author of the shaft, nor whither in his eagerness 
he can shoot back. Virgil, ^neid, ix., 420-21. 

72 : 22, Socrates. Plato relates this in his Phado, 
i\ 40. The comedy of Aristophanes is The Clouds, 

73 : 9, Catullus. Carmina, XXIX, Addison's authority 
for Caesar's treatment of Catullus is ViUe Duodecim 
Casarum, by Suetonius. 
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73 : 12, Mazarin. Cardinal Mazarin (1602-1661), Prime 
Minister of France, succeeding Richelieu. 

73 : 13, Quillet. Claude Quillet (1602-1661), Abbe of Dou- 
deauville. His Latin poem on education, Callipcedia^ 
( 1655) alluded sneeringly to Mazarin's Sicilian origin. The 
second edition (1656) omitted this reference to him. 

73 : 26, Pasqiiin. In 1501 a mutilated statue was disin- 
terred at Rome by Cardinal Caraffa, and set up near his 
palace. This statue was popularly called Pasquino. The 
custom of posting satirical verses on it gave to theSe composi- 
tions the name of Pasquinades, In a collection of them 
( 1509) is the statement that a schoolmaster named Pasquin 
lived near the spot where the statue was found, and gave 
his name to it. For examples of Pasquinades, see D*Israeli, 
Curiosities of Literature^ Pasquin and Marforio. 

73 : 24, Sextus Quintus. Sextus Quintus (i 521-1560), Pope 
from 1585-1590. He was of humble origin. "This story 
is found in the Life of Sextus V., by Gregorio Leti, 
published in 1669, a work, says Baron Hiibner, full of silly 
tales, of contradictory statements, and of palpable false- 
hoods.'* Arnold. 

74: 10, Aretine. Pietro Aretine (1492-1557), the Italian 
satirist, called the ** Scourge of Princes." 

75 : 20, Roger L^ Estrange. ^'Estrange (1616-1704), the 
Royalist pamphleteer and journalist, published his Fables 
of jEsop and other eminent Mythologists^ in 1692. These 
few lines comprise fable 498 in this edition, 

75 : 27. This week. Kaster week. 

76 : Motto. Pale death knocks impartially at the huts of 
the poor, and at the towers of kings, O, happy Sextus. 
The great brevity of life forbids us to cherish remote hope. 
For now night o'ertakes you, and the fabled shades and the 
wretched home of Pluto. Horace, Odes, I, iv, 13, if. 

77 : 4, Homer. Iliad, XVII, 216 ; Virgil, ^neid, VI., 483. 

77 : 7, Path of an Arrow. Wisdom of Solomon, V, 12-13. 

78:23, Sir Cloudesley Shovel. Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
(1650-1707), Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, was wrecked 
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off Scilly Islands. - His body, cast on the shore, was buried 
by the Government in Westminster Abbey. 

79 : 15, Another day. See Spectator, 329. 

80: Motto. *'Nor does Apollo always bend his bow." 
Horace, Odes II x. 29. 

80 : 21, Sign Posts. **The numbering of the houses was rec- 
ommended by a report in the year 1754 . . . Prescott 
Street, Goodman's Fields, was the first street whose houses 
were numbered. Hatton, in 1708, records the fact. The 
origin of this practice was probably due to the fact that the 
street contained many foreign Jews, who continued in London 
what they had been accustomed to do on the continent. In 
1767 an Act of Parliament orders that ** every house, shop or 

warehouse be marked or numbered. ' * Besant. 

London in the Eighteenth Century y p. 129. See also pp. 89, 
95, 96, 342. 

81 : 4, Blue Boar. The Blue Boar in Holborn is often 
mentioned in advertisements, and there was a Blue Boar 
tavern in Rosemary Lane. Evidently Addison is not invent- 
ing his illustrations. 

81 : 13, Dog and Gridiron. In a list of tavern signs, Besant 
(appendix 6), gives the Goose and Gridiron, Eagle and 
Child, Magpye and Bear, Harp and Pillars. Elephant and 
Castle, etc. 

82: II, Mrs. Salmon. The wax-works of Mrs. Sallmon 
were famous at this time. See Ashton, Social Life, chapter 
xxi. 

82:7, Abel Drugger, See Johnson's Alchemist, II, i, 
682-8. 

82:21, Bell Savage. An advertisement in Taller, No. 235, 
reads ; "At the Great Wheat Sheaf painted upon a copper 
plate, next the Bell Savage Inn, upon Ludgate Hill,*' etc. 
For interesting articles on London signs, with curious exam- 
ple of punning signs, see papers by Burkitt in British Ar- 
chogological Journal, vols, ix, x. 

84: Motto. '* Nothing is more senseless than a foolish 
laugh." Catullus, Carm. xxxix, 16. 
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84 : 18, Bedlam, The popular contraction for Bethlehem 
Hospital, an institution for the insane, founded in 1547. 

85 : 5, ShadwelL Thomas Shadwell ( 1642-1692) , dramatist 
and poet-laureate, satirized by Dryden in Mac Flecknoe 
(1682) and in Absalom and Achitophel, Part II, (1682K 

85 : 7, One 0/ his plays. While there are many allusions to 
window breaking in Shadwell's Sguire 0/ Alsalia {168S) and 
the Scourers ( 1621), this allusion seems to be a general one. 
Cf. Squire of Alsatia, Act I, Scene I. 

88 : Motto. " I endure a great many things when I write, 
that I may appease the irritable race of poets.*' Horace, 
Epistles, II, ii. 102-3. 

88: 17, Cowley, See note. 1 : 32. The reference is to his 
ode, 0/ Wit, stanza vii. 

88 : 26, Seneca, De Providentia, 2. Addison uses this as 
a motto for Cato. 

89: 23, Aristotle observes. Poetics^ IV., Rhetoric, iii. 

90 : 4, Play in Hme. Whether rime or blank verse should 
be used in tragedy had been a controversy between Dryden 
and Howard. See Dryden's Dedicatory Epistle to the Rival 
Ladies (1664), ^<y^^x^'% Preface to four new Plays {\(£^^, 
Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy ( 1668) . This last essay 
furnished Addison the main points in this paper. 

91 : 16, Dialogue in plain English, Drummond ( Conversa- 
tions, XV. ) said that Jonson wrote his verses ' ' first in prose, 
for so his master, Camden, had learned him.** Jonson stated 
*' That verses stood by sense without either colour or accent ** 
which, adds Drummond, other times he denied. 

91 : 32, A fine observation in Aristotle, Poetics, xxiv. 

92 : 3, Horace, Ars Poetica, 95-98. 

92:20, Lee, Nathaniel Lee (1653- 1692). His Rival 
Queens or the Death of Alexander the Great was produced 
with marked success in 1677. Near the end of Act I. occurs 
Statira*s line : 

Then he will talk ; Good Gods, how he will talk. 

93: 13, Otway, Thomas Otway (1651-1685), called by 
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Goldsmith * * next to Shakespeare the greatest genius England 
has ever produced in tragedy." His best plays are The Or- 
phan ( 1680) and Venice Preserved ( 1682). Venice Preserved 
was a favourite play with the public. For other references 
to it by Addison, see Tatler^ No. 133, Spectator^ No. 44. 

94: 1, Roman Historian. Florus, Annals^ IV. 

94 : Motto. And lest you may think, perchance, that I am 
maliciously praising what I cannot do well myself, but what 
others succeed in [I will say], I think that poet can walk a 
tight rope, who with nothing distresses me ; who, like a 
magician, stirs me, soothes me, fills me with empty fears, 
and put me, now at Thebes, now at Athens. Horace, Epist, 
II, i, 208-13. 

94 : 10, A ridiculous doctrine, John Dennis ( 1657-1734) an 
unsuccessful dramatist and acrimonious critic, maintained 
the doctrine of poetic justice. He is said to have bitterly 
resented this paper. See Elwin and Courthope's Pope^ 
vol. X. 457. 

95 : 13, Aristotle, Poetics^ xiii. 6. What Aristotle says is 
that plays which end unhappily, ** if well worked out, are 
the most tragic in effect.'* 

95 : 28, Orphan^ Venice Preserved. See note 93 : 13. 

95 : 28-9, Alexander the Great. See note 92 : 20. Theodo- 
««5 (1680), by Lee; All for Love (1678), was Dryden's 
Sidsiptation of Anthony and Cleopatra ; CEdipus (1679), by 
Dryden and Ivee ; Oroonoko (1696), wasSoutherne's drama- 
tisation of Mrs. Aphra Belin's novel Orinooko (1668). 

95:31, As Shakespeare wrote it. Tate's perversion of 
King Lear (1681) held the stage at this time. It is one of 
the curiosities of Dramatic literature. 

^S:t, Mourning Bride. By Congreve (1697). Tamer- 
lane (1702) and Ulysses (1705) were by Rowe. Phaedra 
and Hippolitus by Smith. See note 70: 17. 

96: 17, Tragi-Comedy. Dryden, Essay on Dramatic Poesy 
1668) discusses and condemns this style of composition. 

97 : 18, Powell. George Powell (1658-17 14), a popular actor 
and dramatist. 
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99 : 10, Conquest 0/ Mexico. The Indian Emperor or the 
Conquest 0/ Mexico (1665) by Dryden. 

99 : Motto. You would think the grove of Garganus or the 
Tuscan sea was roaring, with so great a tumult they view the 
plays, the scenery, the foreign riches ; when daubed with 
these ornaments the actor steps on the stage, hands meet in 
applause. Has he said anything? No indeed. What 
catches the crowd then ? The costume, imitating violets by 
Tarentian dyes. Horace, Epist, II, 202-7. 

99: 16, Aristotle, Poetics, XIV. 

101 : 16, An ancient Tragic Poet Euripides. See Aris- 
tophanes, ArchanianSy 11. 404-50. 

102 : 5, Non tamen. Ars Poetica, 11. 182-4. 

It is interesting to .compare Addison's remarks on costumes 
and scenery with Steele's Prologue to The Funeral, 1701, 
and his Prologue to Vanbrugh's The Mistake, 1705. See 
also Pope's Epistle to Augustus (1737) U. 330-337. 

103 : Motto •* Hear what I and the public virith me expect 
(from you) " Horace, Ars Poetica, 153. 

104 : 9, Venice Preserved. See note 93 : 13. Addison here, 
as in Tatter, No. 133, alludes to Act V. 

104: 20, Hamlet. Act I. Sc. IV. 38-54- 

106 : 31, Play of Comeille. Horace ( 1640). 

109: II, Necpueros, etc., Horace, Ars Poetica, 185-188. 

110 : 6, Bullock, William Bullock ( 1657 ?-i740 ?) a popu- 
lar comedian. See Taller, No. 188. 

110:6, Norris. Henry Norris (1665-1730?) popularly 
known as "Jubilee Dicky." ** Norris indeed had a little 
formal figure which looked droll in a long coat." Diet, of 
Natl. Biog. 

110 : 12, Head peeping out of a barrel. Etherege's 
Comical Revenge or Love in a Tub ( 1664) Act IV, Sc. VI. 

110. Motto. ** For Nature never says one thing and 
Philosophy another," Juvenal, Satire XIV, 321. 

110 : 21, Indian kings, ^v/iit, Journal to Stella, Saturday, 
April 28th, 171 1, writes **The Spectator is written by Steele, 
with Addison's help ; 'tis often very pretty. Yesterday it 
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was made of a noble hint I gave him long ago for his TallerSy 
about an Indian supposed to write his travels into England. 
I repent he ever had it. I intended to have written a book 
on that subject. I believe he has spent it all in one paper, 
and all the under hints are mine too ; but I never see him or 
Addison." The Taller referred to is No. 171. 

The Indian chiefs, allies of England and the Colonies 
against the French in Canada, were sent to London, April 
17 10, to confirm their loyalty. Boyer, AnnalSy Vol. IX. pp. 
189-91 gives an interesting account of their visit. He re- 
cords a speech of these " four kings or chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions in the West Indies, which lie between New England 
and New France or Canada.'' See also Ashton, Social Life 
chapter XXI. 

110 : 27, Upholslerer, Said to be Thomas Arne, an uphol- 
sterer in King St., Covent Garden. He was the father of 
Thomas Arne (i 710- 1788) the composer. 

114 : 31, Black Spols, See Speclalor No. 81. 

115: Motto. ""With much labour they do nothing*' 
Seneca, De Brevilate Vilae, XIII. 

116 : 15, Tryphiodorus. A Greek writer who lived in Egjrpt 
at the beginning of the sixth century. His only poem ex- 
tant is on the capture of Troy. For Addison's reference to 
him, Gregory Smith cites Hesychius of Miletus whose brief 
notice of Tryphiodorus Addison follows. 

117 : 18, Ccesar, Cicero. Addison takes these illustrations 
from the section entitled Rebus or Name devices in Camden's 
Remains. 

118: 18, Newberry. Cf. Remains, sixth edition, 1657 p. 
331, ** Master Newburie the Stationer, devised for himself an 
Ewtree with the berries, and a great N hanging upon a snag 
in the midst of the tree, which could not choose but make 
Newberrie." 

118:19, Camden. William Camden (i 551-1623), Master of 
Westminster School, Antiquarian, and Historian. His Re- 
mains concerning Britain was published anonymously in 
1605. 
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118:28, Blenheim House, Erected from public funds 
( 1705-1716) for the Duke of Marlborough. Vanbrugh was the 
architect. Milton uses this same pun in his controversy 
with Salmasius. See Johnson's Life of Milton. 

119 : J ^f Erasmus, Desiderius Erasmus (1465-1536) the 
humanist and satirist. See his Colloquia Familiara, Echo. 

119 1 20y Hudibras. Hudibras (1663) by Samuel Butler 
(161 2-1680) a satirical poem on the Puritans. Addison cites 
Part I, iii, 11. 183-220. It is, however, Orsin and not Bruin 
who speaks these lines. 

120 : Motto. Is it for this you grow pale ? Is this the 
reason why one does not eat ? Persius, Satire III, 85. 

121 : 27, Anagrams, Addison certainly knew that ana- 
grams did not originate in the middle ages. Camden, whom 
he cites, gives some Greek anagrams and says * * The Greeks 
refer this invention to Lycophron,'* the Alexandrian poet 
and grammarian who lived in the time of Ptolomy II (309- 
247 B. C. ) . For good examples of the ' * False Wit * ' exposed 
in these two papers, see D* Israeli, Curiosities of Literature^ 
section Literary Follies, ' 

122 : 14, / have heard of a gentleman. Cf . Dunton*s Life 
and Errors (1705) p. 74. " My friends began to persecute me 
with the subject of marriage. Old Mr. Seaton recommends 
to my choice Sarah Day. While the frenzy was upon me, I 
fell to riming, Sarah Day. Anagr. D. has a ray.'* 

A 17th century folio, partly MS., in the Yale library, has 
the following anagrams, dated 1660 : Charles Stuart — ^Arts 
chaste rule. Charles Stuart — Clear as truth. George Monk 
— K. come o're. 
** When statesmen heard we would the K. restore. 

They asked who durst doe it ? Wee said K. come o're." 

123 : 20, Chronogram. This paragraph appears in Ad- 
dison's, Dialogue on Medals^ III. ( 1721). 

124 : 26, Mercure Galant. Founded by de Vis6 in 1672 
and continued after 17 14 as the Mercure de France, It con- 
tained court news, gossip of the day, and light verse. 

125 : 10, Menage, Gilles Menage ( 1613-1692) scholar and 
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critic, the original of Vadius in Molidre's Femntes Savantes, 
Menagiana^ a collection of his conversations, etc., was pub- 
lished in 1693-4. 

126 : 1 1 , Sarasin . Jean Francois Sarazin ( 1603-1654) poet 
and wit, rival of Voiture. 

126 : 21, Hudibras, I, i, 11-12 ; I, 11, 12-2. 

127. Motto. Here com, there the vines grow best. 
There fruit trees flourish, and herbs spring unbidden. Do 
you not see how Tmolus sends its scented saffron, India its 
ivory, the soft Sabaeans their own incense, the naked 
Chalybes iron, Pontus the strong smelling Castor, Epirus 
mares that win the palms at Olympic games. Nature has 
ever placed these laws and eternal covenants on certain 
places. Virgil, Georgics I, 54-61. 

127 : 2, Royal Exchange, Miege, L*Etat Priseni de la 
Grande Bretagne (1708) calls it **the most noble edifice of 
its kind in the world. It was founded by Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am in 1566, just a century before it was burned. It is 
now much more magnificent than it was before the fire, 
built entirely of Portland stone . . . The merchants meet 
there daily (except Sundays, festival days, and fast days) 
from one until two ... In the court, in niches above the 
pillars, are statues in marble and alabaster of the kings and 
queens of England since the Norman conquest . . . Above 
are galleries, with more than 200 shops, full of fine wares, 

especially adornments for men and women The 

building, although not occupying an acre, cost ;f 50,000, and 
yields a yearly rent of ;f 4,000. It is, perhaps, for its size the 
richest piece of earth in the world,** (pp. 232-8.) 

131. Motto. '* Sometimes the crowd sees rightly,** Hor- 
ace. Epist II, i. 63. 

132 : II, Molihre, See Boileau, Reflexions Critiques suf 
Quelques Passages du Rhtteur Longin^ I, (1694). 

133 :22, Gothic, At this time, ** Gothic" was synony- 
mous with barbarous, rude. 

133 : 5, Chevy Chase, The " Hunttis of Chevet *' is men- 
tioned in 1549. Ten years later, it was written down by 
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Richard Sheale. Addison does not quote this old form of 
the ballad, first printed 17 19, but uses a *' seriously enfeebled 
edition'* "written over for the broad-side press." See 
Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 162. 

133 ; 10, Sidney, See his Defence of Poesie^ written 
1581, printed 1595. ** I have never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more 
than with a trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by some blind 
crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style ; which be- 
ing so evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil 
age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar ?'» 

133 : 23, Greatest modem critics. Gregory Smith cites 
I/C Bossu, Traitk du Po^me Mpique (1675). 

134 : 24, Valerius Flaccus, Little is known of him. It 
is supposed he died about A. D. 88. His only extant work 
is an unfinished heroic poem in eight books, on the Argonau- 
tic expedition. 

134:30, Statius, P. Papinius Statins (A. D. 6i?-96?). 
His principal work is an heroic poem in twelve books, ** em- 
bodying the ancient legends with regard to the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes." 

137 : 27, Virgil's Aeneid, XI, 820. 

138 : 16, Vicistu Aen, XII., 936-7. 

139 : 5, At vero, Aen. X, 821-3. 

139. Motto. **The work hangs interrupted," Virgil, 
Aen. IV., 88. 

140 : 10, Sidney. See note 133 : 10. 

141 : 6, Audiet, etc. Odes^ I, 11, 23-4. 

141 : 23, Vocal, etc. Virgil, Georgics, III, 43-5. 

142 : 8, Adversi . . vibrant. Aen. XI, 605-6 ; Quique . . 
colunt. Aen. VII, 682-4 ; qui . . . bibunt. Aen. VII, 712-15. 

142 : 21, Turnus. Aen. IX, 47 ; Vidisti. Aen. IV, 269-70. 

143 : 7, Has inter, etc. Aen. XII, 318-20. 

144 : 20, Cadit. Aen. II, 426-8. 

145 : I, HudibraSy I, iii, 94-6. 

145 : II, Non pudent, Aen. XII, 229-31. 
22 
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146 : 8, My onm Judgment would have looked too singu- 
lar, Addison was laughed at for his admiration of the bal- 
lads. Cf. Johnson, Lift of Addison : " He descended now 
and then to lower disquisitions ; and by a serious display of 
the beauties of Ckezy Ckase exposed himself to the ridicule 
of Wagstaif . . . and the contempt of Dennis." See A Com- 
ment on tke History of Tom Thumb, London, tyit, by Wil- 
liam Wagstaffe. This pamphlet of twenty-four pages paro- 
dies unmercifully Addison*s criticism on Chezy Chase, and 
proves doggerel to be good poetry by citing Statius, Ovid 
and Virgil. 

In the Spectator, No. 85. Addison praises the ballad of the 
Tus> Children in the Wood, but dtes only one parallel pas- 
sage from the Classics. 

146. Motto. As the tiger, when he hears the noise of 
the hunters, brisUes into spots. Statins, Thed. 11, 128-9. 

146 : II, Haymarttet. See note 46 : 4. 

146 : 16, Side do.res. At this time men usually occupied 
the side boxes near the stage, the women the front or 
middle boxes. Though women in side boxes are elsewhere 
mentioned in the Tatter and S^ctator it would seem that 
these partisans were unusually bold in their choice of seats. 

146 : 21, /hti^hes. D' Israeli says, " Patches were invented 
in England in the reig^n of Edward VI, by a foreign lady, 
who in this manner ingeniously covered a wen on her neck." 
See also Ashton, Social Life, Chapter XrV\ 

148 : 25, CoTvley. Iktvideis, III, 403-4. 

149 : 22, Rotnans and SaM'nes, Livy. I. 13. 

147 : 52, Greeks thought it so improper. Greek women 
were not allowed to witness the Olympic games. See the 
charming episode in /\iusaniaSt V, vi, 7. 

150 : iS, fyhen the Romans. Uvy, V, 5a 

151 : 3, I^ricles. Thucydides, II, xlv. 

151. Motto. Here Plenty, with her kindly horn, rich 
with rural harvests, shall flow to the full for you. Hor- 
ace, Carm. I, xviL 14-16. 

151 : 16, Sir Roger de Coverly. Steele had introduced 
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Sir Roger with the other members of the Spectator Club in 
Spectator No. 2. The name is taken from the title of the 
familiar dance-tune, Roger of Coverly, mentioned as early 
as 1648, when it is called Roger of Caulverley (Ash ton, 
Social Life y appendix). 

In regard to the attempt to identify Sir Roger with Sir 
John Packington (see £>ict, of Nat, Biog,) Aitken, Life of 
Steele^ Vol. I, p. 311, writes : " There have been many fool- 
ish efforts to find originals in real life for the various mem- 
bers of the club. Thus Sir Roger has been identified with a 
Sir John Packington . . and Will Honeycomb with a 
Colonel Cleland ... As to these surmises, it is enough to 
say that Tickell, Addison's intimate friend, looked upon the 
whole of the characters as feigned {Preface^ 1721;, and that 
the writers themselves said that everything had been rejected 
**that might create uneasiness in the minds of particular 
persons.** ** When I place an imaginary name at the head 
of a character, I examine every syllable and letter of it, that 
it may not bear any resemblance to one that is real. I know 
very well the value which every man sets upon his reputation, 
and how painful it is to be exposed to the mirth and derision 
of the public, and should therefore scorn to divert my reader 
at the expense of any private man. {Spectator ^ No. 262).'* 

154 : 10, Backgammon. Cf. Shad well. Bury Fair 
(1687), Act. Ill, Sc. I. *' Your true country squire lives in 
boots all the winter .... the best thing he can find to do 
is to smoke, and drink, and play at Backgammon with the 
parson." 

155 : 8, Bishop of St, Asaph. William Beveridge (1637- 
1708), is probably the Bishop to whom Addison refers. 

155 :9, Doctor South, Robert South (1634-1716). His 
sermons were collected by himself, in six volumes (1674- 

1715). 

155 : II, Archbishop Tillotson, John Tillotson (1630- 
1694), Archbishop of Canterbury. Addison greatly ad- 
mired his sermons. In Tatter ^ loi, he called him *' the most 
eminent and useful author of the age we live in." 
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155 : II, Bishop Sanderson. Robert Sanderson (1587- 
1663), Bishop of Ivincoln. Charles I. said of him, " I carry 
my ears to hear other preachers, but I carry my conscience 
to hear Dr. Sanderson." 

155 : 12, Doctor Barrow, Isaac Barrow (1630-1677) Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, **one of the greatest of 
the great Anglican divines and preachers of the Caroline 
period." 

155 : 12, Doctor Calamy. Edmund Calamy (1600-1666). 
He was so popular a preacher that for twenty years he was 
said to have an unprecedented following at his week-day 
lecture. 

156. Motto. *' First honour the immortal Gods, as it is 
ordained by law." Pythagoras, Cannina Aurea^ 1-2. 

159. Motto. Youths, do not accustom your minds to so 
great a war, nor turn your might and strength against the 
heart of yonr country. Virgil, Aen. VI. 833-4. 

161 : 14, Plutarch, De Inimicorum Utilitate, 

161 : 24, That great rule. Luke vi. 27. 

163 : 18, The League. The Holy I^eague formed by 
French Catholics, in 1576. I^ed by the Guise family it 
opposed Henry of Navarre. 

164. Motto. There is need of brevity, that the thought 
may run on. Horace, Satire I, X. 9. 

167 : 2, One of the greatest geniuses this age has pro^ 
duced. Swift. He contributed to Taller^ No. 230, a letter 
on the " corruption of our English tongue." He speaks of 
* ' abbreviations and elisions, by which consonants of most 
obdurate sound are joined together, without one softening 
vowel to intervene." He notices ** a natural tendency to- 
ward relapsing into barbarity, which delights in mono- 
syllables . . . This is still more visible in the next refine- 
ment, which consists in pronouncing the first syllable in a 
word that has many, and dismissing the rest ; such as : 
PhyzZy Hipps^ Mobb^ PoZy Rep. and many more . . . Some 
words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only on 
their way to perfection ; as Incogs and PlenipoJ*^ 
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168 : 16, Roger V Estrange, See note, 75 : 20. 

169. Every cloud which now drawn before you blunts 
your mortal vision and sends mists about you, I shall snatch 
away. Virgil, Aen, II. 604-6. 

A writer in Notes and Queries^ Series 2, Vol. I, p. 146, 
pointed out some resemblances between this essay and the 
Apotheosis of Capnio^ in the Colloquia of Erasmus. They 
are not sufficient to prove, as is stated, that Addison, in this 
allegory, copied Erasmus. 

Burns in a letter to Dr. Moore (Aug. 2, 1787) says, **The 
earliest composition that I recollect taking pleasure in, was 
The Vision of Mirza and a hymn of Addison's beginning, 
** How are thy servants blessed, O Lord '* (see No. 489). I 
particularly remember one half-stanza which was music to 
my boyish ear — 

** For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave.*' 

176. Motto. ** If by chance it is necessary, you must in- 
vent words never heard by old-fashioned Cethegi, and per- 
mission will be granted if this is done modestly. Horace, 
Ars Poetica, 48, 50, 51. 

178 : 15, Verse in Virgil. Georgics, III, 25. Addison 
misquotes : 

Purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni. 

181. Motto. Whoever thou art, take away the wild 
monsters, and the face of your Medusa that turns to stone. 
Ovid, Metam, VII, 286. 

181 : I, A late prayer. No. 161, by Budgell. 

181 : 7, Post Boy, See note 27 : 14. 

183 : 3, Namur, In 1692 Namur was taken by Louis XIV. 
and in 1695 recaptured by King William and the Allies. 

183 : 12, Milton's Death, Paradise Lost, II, 846. 

183 : 26, Jacobite, Adherents of the exiled James II. or 
his descendants. 

184 : 13, Crab, Crab-apple. 
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For an account of a mediaeval grinning match, see Hugo's 
Noirg Dame de Paris, Bk. I, chap. v. For a description of 
a modern grinning contest, see London Strand Magazine^ 
Vol. 14, p. 55. 

185. Motto. ** I am indignant when a composition is 
severely criticised, not because it is written without art or 
grace, but simply because it is new.** Horace, EpisU H, i. 

76-77. , ^ 

186 : 2, Bavius, Maevius. Poetasters, contemporaneous 
with Virgil. See Eclogue -III, 90. Horace {Epode X) 
speaks most contemptuously of Maevius. 

186 \ 2>^y Denhatn, -See note 4: 112. The quotation is 
from his poem, Oii^Mx. John Fletcher's Works , 11. 19-24. 
Art of Criticism^ Pope's Essay on Criticism, published in 
May, 171 1. 

187 : 26, Boileau, See Preface to 1701 edition of his 
Satires. ** Qu'est-ce qu*une pensde neuve, brillante, extra- 
ordinaire? Ce n'est point, comme se le persuadent les 
ig^orants, une pens^e que personne n*a jamais eue ni dd 
avoir . . . un bon mot n*est bon mot qu'en ce qu*il dit une 
chose que chacun pensait, et qu'il la dit d'une manidre vive, 
fine, et nouvelle." 

188 : 17, Horace, Petronius, etc. S^^ Essay on Criticism^ 
III, 652-80. 

188 : 30, These equal syllables. Essay on Criticism, II, 
344-7. The two following quotations are II, 356-7 ; II, 

364-73. 

187 : 21, Homer's Odyssey. See Book XI, 593-8. 

190 : 15, Essay on Translated Verse, See note 4 : 108. 

190 : 16, Essay on the Art of Poetry. By John Sheffield 
(1648-1721), Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of Buckingham. 

For Pope's appreciation of this criticism see his letter, 
Dec. 30, 1 7 10, addressed to Steele whom he believed to be 
the author of this Spectator. See also Pope's letter to 
Addison, October 10, 1714. 

190. Motto. **Give place, ye Roman and Grecian 
writers." Propertius, Elegies II, xxxiv. 65, 
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191 : -5, Rules of epic poetry. * * Though the Spectator pokes 
fun at the English critics who earn their reputation by the 
unacknowledged help of the French, its editors can hardly 
escape the charge of having taken much from the same quar- 
ter without acknowledgment. Addison borrowed in No. 70 
from Le Bossu's TraitS du Pohme Mpique, 1675, and he must 
be suspected of having done so here in his *' Rules of Epic 
Poetry." Addison's * Aristotle * too, is at secondhand, from 
the translation and notes of Andr6 Dacier. Aristotle had 
said that ' Epic poetry . . is an imitation . . of characters 
of a higher type (V) ; that * the Epic action has no limits 
of time ' ( V) ; and that * it should have for its subject a 
single action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end " (XXIII). I^e Bossu formulated this, 
as follows, — "^'action 6pique a quatre conditions. I^a 
premiere est son Uniti\ la seconde, son IntegriU\ la 
troisi^me, son Importance ; et la quatri^me, sa DurSe ** 
(Book II, ch. 7). Addison's ** one action," " entire action," 
and "great action," correspond, and in the same order, 
with Le Bossu's ** Unit6," " Integrity," and *' Importance ; " 
and though ** Duration " is not mentioned here, it is dis- 
cussed, at considerable length, at the end of the paper." 
Gregory Smith, Vol. 4, pp. 292-3, of his edition of the ^^<^a- 
ior^ Dent & Co. Compare, also, Jonson's Discoveries, Of 
the magnitude and compass of any fable, epic or dramatic. 
For a thorough study of the papers on Milton's poem, see. 
Cook's Addison's Criticisms on Paradise Lost^ Ginn & Ca 

191 : 17, Horace, Ars Poetica, 147. 

192 : 19, Aristotle allows. Poetics, XXVI, 6. 

193 : 18, Spanish Friar. By Dryden. Produced in 1681. 
195 : 3, Books of Games. Iliad, XXIII ; Aen. V. 

195 : 5, Simile of a top. Aen. VII, 378-84. 

196 : 27, Modem critics have collected, Le Bossu, II, 18. 
Steele, Tatter^ No. 6. 

197. Motto. ** You must mark the manners." Horace, 
Ars Poetica, 156. 

197 : 10, Aristotle's method. Poetics, V. 5. 
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198 : 4, A person, Nestor, Iliad I, 247-65. 
198 : 15, Vulcan, Iliad I, 595-600. 
198 : 16, Thersites. Iliad, II, 211-277. 

198 ; 29, Pallas and Evander, Aen,, VIII, 97-584 ; X, 
362-509. 

199 : I, Lausus and Mezentius. Aen, VII, 647-54 ; VIII, 
481-495 ; X, 689-908. Nisus and Euryalus, Aen, V, 293- 
361 ; IX, 176-449. 

199 : 5, Simon. Aen, II, 13-148 ; Camilla, Aen, VII,- 
803-17 ; XI, 498-519; 532-96 ; 648-67. 

199 : 27, Sin and Death, Paradise Lost II, 648-879. 
Johnson, Life of Milton, calls this ** unskilful allegory *' 
** one of the greatest faults of the poem." 

200 : 7, Fame, Aen, IV, 173-197. 

200 : II, Dispensary, Dr. Samuel Garth (1661-1719), 
published in 1699, his mock-heroic Dispensary, It was 
written to ridicule the attempts of the apothecaries to defeat 
the establishment of dispensaries for the poor. 

200 : II, Lutrin, Boileau's Le Lutrin (1674) is the most 
successful French example of the mock epic. 

200 : 26, Admired by Aristotle, Poetics, XVII ; XXIV. 

202 : 25, Observation out of Aristotle, Poetics, XIII. 

204. Motto. I/Ct no one who has been seen as a God or 
hero, lately resplendent in regal gold and purple, turn to 
low shops using vulgar speech there. Nor on the other hand, 
while he shuns the ground, should he aim for the clouds and 
talk nonsense. Horace, Ars Poetica, 227-30. 

204 : 2, The sentiments. In No. 279, 

204 : 19, God and his Son, Book II, 678-9 ; Adam, etc., 

IV, 323-4. 

205 : 5, IVith Horace, Ars Poetica, 351-3 ; 359- 

206 : 3, Embryos and idiots. III, 474-6 ; A while dis- 
course, V, 395-7 ; Who of all a^es, X, 733-6. 

207 : 7, Lee. See note 92 : 20. 

207 : II, Aristotle has observed. Poetics, XXII, 9. ** It is 
a great matter to observe propriety in these several modes 
of expression— compound words, strange (or rare) words, 
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and so forth. But the greatest thing by far is to have a 
command of metaphor. This alone cannot be imparted 
by another ; it is the mark of genius.** Butcher's Transla- 
tion. 

207 : 15, Imparadisedy IV, 506 ; And in his hand, VI, 
579-80. ThegrcLssy clods, IV, 506 ; Spangled, XI, 130. 

207 : 25, Aristotle observe. Poetics, XXII, 2. 

208 : 13, Nor did they not, I, 335-7 ; Who shall tempt, II, 
404-9 ; So both ascend, XI, 376-7. 

209 : I, Mentioned by Aristotle. Poetics, XXII, 4. 

209 : 20, Hesebon, P, L, 408. Heshbon, some thirty-six 
miles east of Jerusalem, ** the city of Sihon, the king of 
the Amorites.** Numbers, xxi., 26. 

209 : 31, Cerberean, II, 655 ; Miscreated, II, 673 ; Hell- 
doomed, II, 697 ; Embryon atoms, II, 900. 

210 : 3, Plutarch. See the Pseudo-Plutarch, De Vita et 
Poesi Homeric B. \ 16. 

211:9, Euclid. Aristotle. Poetics, XXII, 4-6. **But 
nothing contributes more to produce a clearness of diction 
that is remote from commoness than the lengthening, con- 
traction, and alteration of words . . . The critics, therefore, 
are in error who censure these licenses of speech, and hold 
the author up to ridicule. Thus Eucleides, the elder, de- 
clared that it would be an easy matter to be a poet if you 
might lengthen syllables at will.** 

211 : 14, Elisions., For a most scholarly discussion of 
Milton's elisions, see Milton^s Prosody, (1901) by Robert 
Bridges. 

212. Motto. That which does not fear the keen judg- 
ment of the critic, wishes to be seen in the light. Horace 
Ars Poetica, 363-4. 

212 : 3, My last paper. No. 297. 

212 : 15, Of Man's, etc., I, 1-6. 

212 : 25, Invocation, 1, 1-26. 

213 : 7, Transition, I, 27-49. 

213 : 19, First speech, I, 84-124. 

214 : 3, etc.. Thus Satan, I, 192-6 ; Forthwith, I, 221-7 \ 
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His ponderous shield, I, 284-96 ; (Milton misquotes, 1. 291) ; 
He called so loud, I, 314-5. 

215 ; 3, etc., He above the rest, I, 589-91 ; Hail, horrors^ 
hail, I, 250-3 ; Here at last, I, 258-63. 

216 : II, He now prepared, I, 615-20. 
216 : 17, Catalogue, I, 376-521. 

216 : 25, Characters of Moloch and Belial, I, 392-405 ; 

490-505. 

216 : 27, Second and Sixth book, II, 51-105 ; 119-225, VI, 
620-7. 

217 : I, Thamuz, I, 446-457. 

217 : 15, MaundrelL Henry Maundrell (1665-1701). Ad- 
dison's quotation is from \\\s Journey from Aleppo tojerusa' 
lent, at Easter, A, D. i6gj. Published 1703. 

218 : 20, Thus incorporeal spirits, I, 789-97. 

218 : 29, Mammon, I, 678-88 ; Pandemonium^ I, 710-30. 

219 : I, AzazeVs stature, I, 533-9. 

219 : 5, etc., The seat, I, 181 -3 ; The universal host^ I, 
541-3 ; He through, I, 567-73 ; He spake, I, 663-66. 

220 : 2, Anon, I, 710-2 ; From the arched roof, I, 726-30. 

221 : 5, Perrault. Charles Perrault (1628-1703). His 
poem Le Steele de Louis le Grand (1687), started the 
famous controversy as to the superiority of the ancient or 
modern writers. Perrault in his writings depreciated the 
ancients. 

221 : 10, Boileau, Reflexions sur Longin, VI. See 
note 132 : 11. 

222 : 5, etc.. Sun in an eclipse, etc., I, 594-9 ; leviathan^ 
I, 200-08 ; bees, I, 768-75 ; dance, I, 781-8. 

For an interesting discussion of these papers on Milton, 
see Matthew Arnold, A French Critic on Milton, See also 
in Gates^sStudies and Appreciations (Mactnillan, 1900), Im- 
pressionism and Appreciation. 

222 : Motto. "Born to consume the fruits." Horace 
Epist. I, ii. 27. 

222 : 10, Augustus, Suetonius, yiti:e de Dudecim Caesa- 
rum Octavianus, 
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225 : 12, Dish of Twist. A mixed drink, generally 
named from the spirit with which it is compounded. Cent. 
Did. 

226 : 22, Purl. ** Hot beer, flavoured with aromatic herbs, 
or gin, sugar, and ginger.** Wheatley. 

228 : 27, Laced coffee. Generally coffee dashed with 
spirits, but sometimes used simply for coffee with sugar. 

227 : 8, Brooks and Hellier. The name of a well known 
firm of wine merchants. 

228. Motto. Now a man, now a woman. Ovid, 
Metam, IV, 280. 

228 : 8, The Journal. No. 317. 

228 : iT^y Journal of a Mohock. In the following Spectator^ 
No. 324, Steele describes the Mohock Club *' a name bor- 
rowed it seems from a sort of cannibals in India {sic) . . . 
the avowed design of their institution is mischief ... In 
order to exert this principle, they take care to drink them- 
selves to a pitch, that is beyond the possibility of attending 
to any motions of reason or humanity ; then make a gen- 
eral sally, and attack all that are so unfortunate as to walk 
the streets through which they patrol. Some are knocked 
down, others stabbed, others cut and carbonadoed.'* Among 
other enormities Steele mentions their ** squeezing the nose 
flat to the face, boring out the eyes with their fingers, run- 
ning swords through legs,** and maltreating women. Cf. 
Gay*s Trivia^ III, 326-334 ; Swift, Journal to Stella^ March 
9, 12, 16, 18, 26, 1712. 

In spite of these references, Besant {London in the Eigh- 
teenth Century y pp. 320-1, 475), says "Certainly the town 
firmly believed in the Mohocks, but their existence cannot be 
proved . . . when we hear of their scouring the streets and 
murdering everybody they met, we naturally ask for some 
names of murdered persons. There are none ... no one, 
in spite of large rewards offered, was ever produced who 
could show a nose flattened or slit.'* Apparently street 
robbers, whose villanies were ridiculously exaggerated. 
Started the Mohock legend. Boyer, Annals ^ Vol. XI, pp. 
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5-7i suggests that the Tories spread these reports of Mohock 
atrocities in order " to throw the odium of it upon the Whigs.'* 
229 : 30, A new head. For the fashionable ways of dress- 
ing the hair, see Spectator^ No. 98. 

229 : 31, Veny. Veny (Venus) seems to have been the 
fashionable name for a lap-dog. Cf. Shad well's The Volun- 
teers (pub. 1693), Act I, Sc. I. " Most of the beaux ogle 
and die for me, and I mind *em no more than my little dog 
Veny." 

230 : I, Change, See No. 69. 

230 : 8, Basset, A popular game of cards brought from 
Venice. Basset, with the games of crimp and ombre, formed 
a large part of the amusement of the fashionable world. 

230 : II, Punted. Played at basset or ombre. 

230 : 12, Aurenzebe. Aurenzehe or the Great Mogul 
(1675) by Dryden. Indantora is the heroine of the play. 

230 : 35, Shuttle, A fashionable, affected manner of 
walking. 

231 : 33, Nicolini, See note 62 : 12. 

232 : 2, Mobs, Caps with loose, bag shaped crowns. 

232 : 2, Dumb man. Duncan Campbell, a popular for- 
tune-teller. See Spectator, No. 474. 

232 : 26, Sidney's sister. Mary Sidney (i555?-i62i) wife 
of Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke. These lines 
were probably written by William Browne (i59i?-i645?) 
though they are often attributed to Jonson. See B. K. 
Chambers' letter in the Academy y for Nov. 21, 1896. The 
following version of the Epitaph appears in Camden's Re- 
mains, fourth impression, 1629, p. 336. The name of the 
author is not given. 

On thb Countess Dowager of Pembroke. 

Under this Marble Hearse 
Lyes the subject of all Verse ; 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, ere thou hast kilM another, 
Fwre, and learn'd, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name, for after-dayes : 
Some kind woman borne as she, 
Reading this, (like Niobe) 
Shall turne Marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her Tombe. 

233. Motto. ** I will bid the learned imitator look at 
life and manners, and thence draw his words true to life.** 
Horace, Ars Poetica^ 317-8. 

233 : 8, The new Tragedy. The Distressed Mother by 
Ambrose Philips ( 1675 ?-i749) was produced March 17, 1712. 
It was an adaptation of ^^qxxm^^s Androm<ique (1667). See 
Spectator^ No. 290. 

233 : 10, Committee, By Sir Robert Howard (1626-1698). 
Evelyn mentions it, Nov. 27, 1692. It was published in 1665. 

234 : 25, Steenkirk. At Steenkirk, twenty miles south of 
Brussels, the Allies under William III, were defeated by the 
French, August 3, 1692. 

237 : 5, Old fellow in whiskers. Phoenix, ** counsellor to 
Pyrrhus.'* 

237 : 8, Smoke, To ridicule. 

238. Motto. "To crimes they owe their gardens.** 
Juvenal, Satire I, 75. 

238 : 10, Spring Garden, In the reign of Charles I, 
Spring Garden was at Charing Cross. As that situation be- 
came too valuable for a pleasure park, in the reign of Charles 
II, a new Spring Garden was opened at Lambeth, at Vaux- 
hall. Vauxhall takes its name from a manor of South Lam- 
beth, called Fulkes Hall, Foxhall, Vauxhall. See Boulton*s 
Amusements of Old London^ Chapter VII. Fielding in 
Amelia (1751), Book IX, Chapter 9, and Smollett in Hum- 
phrey Clinker (1771) have interesting notices of the garden. 

238 : 21, Temple Stairs, The landing place at the Tem- 
ple Gardens. 

239 : 14, La Hogue, The English and Dutch fleets ut- 
terly defeated the French fleet, at La Hogue in 1692. See 
Browning's Harvb Riel, 
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239 : 32, Fifty new churches, Boyer, Annals, Vol. IX, 
358-9, records the vote of the Commons, April 6, 171 1, for 
building fifty new churches in London and Westminster. 

240 : 18, Put Shad well, in the Explanation of the Cant, 
prefixed to his Squire of Alsatia (1688) defines put as " one 
who is easily wheedled or cheated. * ' 

242. Motto. I shall soar with no untried, weak pinions. 
Horace, Carm, II, xx. 1-2. 

243 : 13, Plutarch tells. Morals. Of Superstition or In- 
discreet Devotion. 10. When Timotheus the musician was 
one day singing at Athens an hymn to Diana, in which, 
among other things, was this, — 

Mad, raving, tearing, foaming Deity, — 

Cinesias, the lyric poet, stood up from the midst of the spec- 
tators, and spoke aloud : *' I wish thee with all my heart 
such a Goddess to thy daughter, Timotheus.** William 
Baxter's translation, 1694. 

244 : 7, I have already communicated to the public, Nos. 
378, 388, 410, 441. Only No. 441 is by Addison. 

246. Motto. In this way you may be able to spend your 
life agreeably. Insatiable desire may not always worry and 
vex you. Nor the hope and fear of things but moderately 
useful. Horace, Epist. I, xviii. 97-99. 

250 : 26, The Psalmist. Psalm xix. i-iv, the version of 
the Psalter for the Fourth Day. 

252. Motto. It is a disgraceful thing to make difficul- 
ties out of trifles, and the labour of fools is absurd. Martial, 
Ep. II, 86. 

254 : 8, Cotton library. This library of invaluable literary 
and historical documents and manuscripts was founded by 
Sir Robert Cotton ( 1 571-163 1 ). The Government purchased 
it in 1707. It is now in the British Museum. 

254 : 13, Syncsresis. The contraction of two vowels into 
one ; especially the contraction of two vowels so as to form 
a diphthong. Cent. Did, 
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254r : 15, Scaliger, Joseph Justus Scaliger. (1540- 1609), 
the French scholar and editor of the Classics. 

2S4 I 22^ ScioppiuSi Karl Scioppius (.1576-1649), Classi- 
cal scholar and Catholic controversialist. He Was a bitter 
enemy of Scaliger, *. 

254 : 22, Salmasius, Claude de Saumaise (1588-1653). the 
French Classical scholar/ arid opponent bf Milton. 

256. Motto. The mighty force of the deep flowing 
ocean. Ili€ul, XXI, 195. 

256 : 9, Pleasures of the imagination. Spectator y No. 
412. 

257 \ J2y Longinus. On the Sublime ^ 10. 

257 : 20, Following description. Psalms^ VII, 23-30. KA* 
disotif Pemarks on Italy ^ Monaco ^ tells of his peril, in. a 
storm at sea, off Genoa. Stanzas VI — VIII. probably allude, 
to this. ' 

260. Motto. Alas for piety, alas for old-time faith. 
Virgil, Aen., VI, 879. 

Budgell, in the Bee, No. i, (Feb. 1733), states that ** Mr^ 
Addison was so fond of this character that a little before he 
laid down the Spectator (foreseeing that some nimble gentle- 
man would catch up his pen the moment he quitted it) he 
said to an intimate, friend with a certain warmth of expres- 
sion which he was not often guilty of, * By God, 1*11 kill Sir 
Roger, that nobody else may murder him.' *' Johnson, Li/e 
of Addison y repeats this statement. Gregory Smith re- 
marks, '* The story is hardly worth credence, and implies a 
slight to Steele, who, as Tickell admitted, drew the first 
sketch of the character. The fact to be remembered is that 
the ' death ' of the Spectator had been resolved on, and 
that the gradual elimination of the characters was an obvious 
editorial method of farewell.** 

262 : 26, The moans the dumb creature made. Cf . lyowell, 
Essays y Isaac Walton^ ** Once in my life I have heard a 
funeral elegy which was wholly adequate. It was the Jong 
quavering howl of a dog under a window of the chamber in 
which his master had at that moment died.** 
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2M. CatOy was first performed at the Drvary Ijane theatte 
April 14th, 1 7 13. The title r61e was taken by Bdirtoir Booth, 
Nance Oldfield was Marcia^ and Colley Cibber, Wilkes, and 
Powell were in the cast. Pope and Swift attended the rer 
hearsals, and offered suggestions. Pope furnished the pro- 
logue. 

The town believed that the play had a political st^^^fianee. 
Bolingbroke the Tory leader, presented Booth with fifty 
guineas for defending liberty against a pi^rpettial idictator^ . 
meaning that Csesar, the tyrant of • thr play> resemUed ' the 
Duke of Marlborough, the Whig statesman and general. 
As if to answer this, keys to the play were published. 7)itf 
Unfortunate General ^ or the History of the Life and Char* 
acter of Cato, together with a Key or Explanation of the 
New Play, called Cato a Tragedy declared that Catoas the 
Duke of Marlborough "famous for his success in war but . 
also for his admirable sedateness and presence of mind in 
time of battle.** In a Prologue to Cato (1717). Thomas 
Fitzgerald well expressed the situation : 

'Twas worth remark with how much heat and rage, 
When first our Cato graced the Bntish stage, 
Contending parties all his wordtf'applied, 
And strove to lift the patriot on their side ; 
Nay, by how natural an application 
He chimed with every faction of the nation. 
Of Freedom he asserts the glorious cause ; 
Straight rung the theatre with Whig applause; 
Short joy I tor in ten lines he changed the storj, 
And ranted like a hot tantivy Tory : 
Fiercely exclaimed, from Generals for life, 
From standing legions springs our civil strife. 

The play ran for thirty-five nights. Cibber;- An Apology 
for the Life of Mr, Colley Cibber, chap. XiV, has an inter- 
esting account of the enthusiastic reception of the play at 
Oxford. In twelve years eleven editions of Cato were pub- 
lished. Voltaire asserted that ** the first English writer who 
composed a regular tragedy and infused a spirit of elegance 
through every part of it was the illustrious Mr. Addison." 
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273. Motto. These cold springs, these soft meadows, 
this grove, all shall be consumed with age, as you will be, 
too, I^ycoris. Virgil, Eclogue^ X, 42-3. 

With No. 555, Dec. 6th, 171 2, Addison and Steele brought 
the Spectator to an end. In 17 14, Addison revived the 
paper, the first number of this new volume (No. 556), ap- 
pearing on June i8th. The Spectator now came out on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. It ended with No. 
635, Dec. 20th, 1714, 

277. Motto. The unshorn mountains themselves shout 
for joy to the stars : the very rocks, the shrubs break forth 
in song. Virgil, Eclogue V, 62-4. 

281. The first number of the Freeholder appeared on 
Friday, December 23, 17 15. Published Mondays and Fri- 
days it ran for fifty-five numbers, ending Friday, June 29th, 
1 7 16. 

On the accession of George I., the Scottish Jacobites, under 
the leadership of the Earl of Mar, had taken arms against 
the government, and the Knglish Jacobites were threatening 
rebellion. At this juncture the Freeholder appeared to sup- 
port the Hanoverian succession. Addison's papers were ac- 
cordingly written to encourage loyalty, to ridicule the Pre- 
tender, and to extol the virtues of the House of Hanover. 

281. Motto. Rude in his education, rough in speech, 
strenuous, ready, quick in thought. Vellius Paterculus, 
Hist. Rom. II, 73, 1. 

282 : 22, The Rump. On Dec. 6th, 1648, Thomas Pride, 
with Parliamentary troops, excluded from the House of 
Commons all members favouring a compromise with the 
Royalists. The members who were left after this '* purge '* 
were called the Rump Parliament. 

283 ; 29, Dyer^s letter. John Dyer published a well- 
known news-letter, half printed, half written. There is a 
humorous reference to it in Tatter^ No. 18. This *' letter," 
came to an end with Dyer's death, in 17 13. 

284 : 9, Ride the great horse. Put on airs. Cf. Etherege's 
Love in a Tub (1664), Act III, Sc. VI. **To learn de lan- 

23 
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guage, de bonne mine^ de great horse, and many oder trik^.** 

.286 : 27, Sneaker, A punch bowl. 

287. Motto. Moreover many various forms of mon- 
strous beasts are there. At the doors, the Centaurs make their 
stalls, and the Scyllas of twofold shape, and hundred-handed 
Briareus, and the huge beast of I/erna, hissing frightfully, 
and Chimaera armed with flames, the Gorgons, the Harpies, 
and the shape of the triple-bodied phantom. Hereupon, 
Aeneas, alarmed with sudden fear, snatches up his sword, 
and presents against them as they come the naked eidge ; 
and had not his instructed companion warned him . that 
those were unsubstantial, disembodied spirits, flitting about 
within the hollow phantom of a shape, he would have rushed 
on them and idly cut in sunder shadows with his sword. 
Virgil, Aen. VI, 285-94. 

288 : 3, Rosamond^ s Pond, In St. James park. It was 
filled up in 1770. 

290 : 3, Somerset House, Built on the Strand in 1549, by 
the Protector Somerset. It was demolished in 1775. 

291 : ID, Masquerade, For a good account of these enter- 
tainments, see 'Bonlion^ 3 . Amusements of Old London^ Vol. 
I, chap. iii. 

292. Motto. The laugh costs too much if paid for at the 
expense of honesty. Quint. VI, 3, 35. 

292 : 10, Sir Richard Blackmore, Richard Blackmore 
( ? -1729), physician and author, the butt of the wits. His 
Rssays on Several Subjects y appeared in 1716. Swift won- 
dered that Addison could praise **so insipid a scoundrel 
whom I know he despised. 

297. Motto. The madness ceased and the wild mouths 
were quiet. Virg.. Aen. VI, 102. 

297 : 7, Charles /., on horseback. The equestrian statue 
of Charles I., by Le Soeur was cast about 1630. It was hid- 
den during the civil war and set up in Charing Cross in 
1674, 

297 : 26, Fifty more. See note 239 : 32. 

298 : 4, Screw plot. An absurd rumour that a number of 
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screws and bolts had been taken from the roof of St. PauPs 
cathedral in order that the beams might fall on Queen Anne 
and the officials who were assembled there for a public 
thanksgiving. See the interesting article by W. Sparrow 
Simpson in Notes and Queries^ Eighth Series, Vol. II, pp. 
281-2B3. The rumour started because of a reward offered in 
the London Gazette, Nov. 9, 17 10, for the discovery of the 
*' evil designing persons," who had ** unscrewed and taken 
away several iron bolts out of the great timbers of the west 
roof of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul." Boyer, Annals, 
ninth volume, in speaking of "the pretended screw-plot,*' 
says, **upon enquiry, it appeared that the missing of the 
iron pins was owing to the neglect of some workmen, who 
thought the timbers sufficiently safe without *em,** and that 
"many uncharitable persons were ready enough to fasten 
upon the Whigs," this so called plot. See the entry for 
November 9th, 17 10. 

298 : 6, City Sword, Miege, writing of the Lord Mayor, 
1708, says: *'I1 tient une esp^ce de Cour, et sa table est 
ouverte k toutes les personnes de quality. II a sous lui de 
glands et de petits officiers, et entre les premiers un Porte- 
Ep^e qui a pour sa table 1,000 livres sterling par an." 

298 : II, Lions. See note 62 : 19. The death of one of 
the Tower lions was looked upon by the superstitious as a 
sign of impending evil. 

298 : 22, The monument. "This is one of the greatest 
Ornaments of this City, and a Masterpiece of Building, 
erected in perpetual Memory of the dismal Conflagration 
which began September 2, 1666, and continued raging three 
Days together ; this stately Pile (standing near the bridge 
on the North side of it, and about the fatal Place where the 
Fire began) is a Pillar all built of solid Portland Stone, upon 
a Pedestal, 40 foot high, and 21 foot square ; the whole 
Height of it from the Ground being 202 foot, the Diameter 
15. Within-side is a fair winding Stair-Case, with Iron 
Rails up to the top ; and this graced with a fair Iron Balcony 
yielding a pleasant Prospect all over the City And 
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whereas upon Evidence it was made out, that this dreadful 
Fire was contrived and carried on by the Popish Faction, 
the same is expressed in English round the Pedestal under 
the said Inscriptions, in these following Words. This Pil- 
lar was set up in perpetual Remembrance of the most dread- 
ful Burning of this Ancient City^ begun and carried on by 
the Treachery and Malice of the Popish Faction^ in the be- 
ginning of September^ in the year of our Lord, 1666, in 
order to the carrying on their horrid Plot for Extirpating 
the Protestant Religion^ and the old English Liberty^ and 
introducing Popery and Slavery. Which inscription being 
razed out by Order of the late King James, was set up again 
upon the late Revolution.** Britannia Fortior : or the 
New State of Great Britain and Ireland under our Sov- 
ereign AnnCy London y jyo^y the Seventh Edition, Part I, 
pp. 138-141. 

298 : 14, Perth, In the Jacobite uprising in 1715, the 
Earl of Mar with six thousand Highlanders seized Perth. ' 
He was defeated by Argyll at Sheriffmuir and the Pretender 
fled to France. 

299 : 31, Royal Exchange. See Spectator y No. 69, p. 127. 
300 : 1 1, Stocks Market. * * For Fruit and all eatable Roots 

or Herbs, also for Flowers, and all manner of Simples or 
Physical Herbs, there are two noted Markets, one in I/)ndon 
called Stocks-Market, the other in Co vent-Garden, West- 
minster.** Britannia Fortior y Part I, Chap. 13. The pres- 
ent Mansion House stands on the site of the Stocks 
Markets. 

300 : 12, The Meuse, The old Mews, originally built for 
the Royal falcons, stood on the present site of the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square. In the Reign of Henry VIII, 
the Royal stables were burned, and the horses were trans- 
ferred to the Mews, which was made into a stable. It was 
pulled down in 1732. See Smith's An Antiquarian Ramble 
in the Streets of London^ London, 1846, Vol. I. pp. 129-131. 
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